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KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 
By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon.” 
en ard 
CHAPTER XIL 
THE STRANGER. 
And oh, Lord William! dost thou know 
How dreadful 'tis to die? 
And canst thou, without pitying, hear 
A child's despairing ery ? 
How horrible it is to sink 
Beneath the chilly stream; 
To stretch the powerless arms in vain— 
In vain for help to scream. Southey. 
THE two ruffians whom Hindon had employed to 
drown the rightful heir to the Wicherley estates, 
bape disregarded the child's cries. ‘They laughed at 
we entreaties and spurned his prayers. A life was 
uothing to them, and they regarded blood as worth 
i ttle more than water. 
« ; he boat steadily pursued her way, and the scoun- 
nee took no notice whatever of the boy. ‘They 
‘uughed and chatted with one another. Their remarks 
were not intelligible sometimes to Arthur; for they 
<2 their conversation with slang words. 
© ferry-houso 800n receded from view, and be- 
— & mere speck in the distance. A rocky shore 
. - visible on either side of them ; but straight ahead 
a Dg was to be seen except a vast expanse of sea, 
re ied out into the boundless ocean. 
Hh sa it Weer pare Joe that the time to 
perations i : i i 
upon ou, arrived ; and, turning to his 
. | don't think we can do bette i 
XK ! r than begin here. 
bn 4 some distance from land; and, after eowntek 
aod | We can ruu the boat ashore, land ourselves, 
~ et her drift till she breaks to pieces. It will ap- 
a — that we didn't know how to manage the 
allen ne that she has been wrecked, with the loss of 
wd vel — we are seen afterwards, we can 
Were only om at struck on @ rock,.and that we 


to save i 
our best for the boy “etree 
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[GOSH AND THE CHARCOAL-BURSERS. } 


“That will do,” responded Gosh; “ you could not 
have made a better plan.” 

“Every one will blame the keeper of the ferry,” 
continued Spanish Joe, “for being so foolish as to 
allow the boat to go out with a little fellow who is 
not old enough to manage it. So, you see, we shall 
do our work well and earn our money.” 

Arthur had listeneti to these remarks, and had been 
able to understand them. It was clear to his com- 
prehension that the two men who had embarked on 
board the ferry-boat had made up their minds, for 
some purpose or other, to kiil him; and, putting his 
two hands together in a supplicatory manner, he ap- 
proached Spanish Joe, saying in piteous accents : 

“ Please don’t kill me! What have I done, that you 
should wish to take my life? I will do anything you 
wish me, if you will promise not to drown me.” 

“ Who talked about killing or drowning you? ” said 
Spanish Joe. “We only want to teach you how to 
swim. It will be-useful to you someday. It is not 
cold, and you will find the water nice and comfortable. 
Button up your jacket, and come over here. I'll tie 
@ rope round you so that you can’t sink. Look alive, 
my little man, for the time is slipping by, and we 
must be thinking of getting home again.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Arthur; “I will not do what 
you ask me. You wish to kill me, I know you do; 
and I will not let you. I can see now that you are 
wicked, bad men; but the curse of heaven always 
cvertakes murderers, and it will sooner or later over- 
take you.” ‘ 

“We'll stand our chance of that, my- little game 

one,” replied Joe, with a laugh. ‘All we want 
you to do is to get ready for your bath. There are no 
sharks about, so you need not be alarmed.” 

Arthur threw himself down in the bottom of the 

boat, and crouched under the thwarts in mortal terror. 

His little heart stood still, and almost forgot to beat, 

so terrified was he at the words and openly expressed 

purpose of the two rascals into whose power he had’ 
so unhappily fallen. 

“Oh! that is your little game, is it?” exclaimed 

Joe. “Wewill soon have you out of that. Come 





here, Gosh, and lend a hand.” 


Gosh did as he was directed, aud Arthur was soon 
struggling impotently in the grasp of the murderers. 
He shrieked as loud as he could, and called upon the 
wind and the waves to render him assistance; but he 
was on the great highway of the pathless ocean, and 
the wind carried away his cries mockingly, and the 
fickle waves danced around the bows of the boat as if 
they were hungering for a human life, and rejoiced at 
the prospect of swallowing up the victim that was 
about to be presented to them. 

“ Hold his legs tightly,” said Joe; “we will swing 
him backwards and forwards three times, and then 
when I say ‘three’ let him go. Do you see?” 

“ All right,” replied Gosh. 

The boat was going at a good pace, considering that 
there was little or no wind, and everything seemed to 
favour their purpose; but just as they were preparing 
to throw the boy into the sea, Gosh, who was looking 
over the starboard side of the vessel, exclaimed : 

“ Hold hard, mate.” 

“ What's the matter now ? ” asked Spanish Joe. 

“ Why, just this. We were as near putting our 
feet in it as possible. It's lucky I happened to catch 
sight of the craft, or there would have been a witness 
of the—the murder—ugh !—how I hate that word !— 
and most likely we should have had our necks stretched 
for our trouble.” 

Spanish Joe looked round, in obedience to his com- 
panion’s hint, and saw a boat considerably bigger than 
that of the keeper of the ferry, in which they were. 
It was somewhat extraordinary that they should not 
have noticed it before, for it was within three hundred 
yards of them. It’s sole occupant was a man of com- 
manding mien and tall stature. He wore a thick pilot 
jacket, with brass buttons, marked with a crown and 
anchor. His hat was a flat crowned oilskin. Hoe was 
standing up with the tiller in one hand, and a double 
barrelled fowling piece in the other. 

It was evident that the movements of those in the 
ferry boat interested him deeply. 

“Drop the boy, and stop his mouth! We shall 
have the fellow down on us else!” exclaimed Spanish 
Joe, in hurried accents. 
























Arthur was instantly released, and allowed to fall 
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heavily upon the timbers of the boat. Although the 
fall hurt him, he did not leave off shouting for assist- 
ance at the top of his voice, He, too, had seen the 
strange boat, and wild hopes of rescue sprang up in 
his breast. 


“Hold your row, will you, young devilskin? ” ex- 
claimed Gosh. 

“No, no. Help! help!” cried Arthur. “Save 
me, sa——” 

He was unable te complete the sentence, for Gosh 
gave him a brutal kick in the side, which deprived 
him ef breath, and nearly broke his ribs. 

“That will teach yoa to hold your tongue. You 
had better shut up, I can tell you, my lad, or l'ilgive 
you another dose which might Lave the effect of stop- 
ping your jaw for ever. 1 should be sorry to hurt a 
promising chap like yourself; but just at this moment 
we want as little noise as possible.” | 

The stranger continued to steer his boat in the 
direction of the ruffians. 

Arthur was silent. He was too much hurt to be 
able to speak or cry out. Every now and then he 
gasped painfully, as if he was injured internally. 

“I say, what's that ? ” said Spanish Joe, pointing toa 
locker in the stern. “ Won't that hold the cub? Just 
step up to it, and see what size it is.” 

Gosh opened the door, and disch @ cap 
sort of cupbeard, in which was coil of rope, a jar 
containing some tar, @ small bag of nails, and a 
hainmer. 

“It'll do fine,” said Gosh. 

“ Bundle him in, then, and look slippery, for blessed 
if I don’t think that fellow mean’s boarding of us. 
He’s got a gun, which looks ugly. There's two barrels, 
if I’m not mistaken. That's one for me, and t/other 
for you, Gosh. We'd better mind what we're at with 
a powder-burning cove like that. It seems to me that 
he is one of those swells who go out in their pleasure- 
boats, shooting sea-gulls. We shall be landed in 
Queer Street if we don’t look out. Have you silenced 
the cub, do you think?” 

“ He’s quiet enough,” replied Gosh. “I gave hima 
rib-roaster with one of my hob-nailed boots, and I 
think he’s disposed of for the next quarter of an hour.” 

“Shove bim in, then, neck and crep.” 

Gosh required no further bidding ; he took the lad 
up by the shoulders, and giving him a cant forward, 
threw him into the locker, immediately afterwards 
shutting the door, and fastening it securely, by turning 
the button which held it on the outside. 

This was no sooner brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion than the stranger exclaimed in a loud voice, 
putting his hands to his mouth, speaking trumpet 
fashion : 

“ Ahoy, there! boat, ahoy ! ” 

“All right, guv’nor,” replied Spanish Joe. “ You've 
no cause to hurt your lungs. We're a list’ning.” 

“Stand to!” shouted the stranger. 

“Oh, no. Why should we? ‘lhe sea’s as much 
our’s as it is your’s, and we’ve as much right on it as 
you have. We're in our own boat, and haven't done 
you avy harm, so we shan't stand to for anybody.” 

“If you don’t,” the stranger said, ip a clear, com- 
manding voice, “ I shall feel it my duty to make 


a 





“You're a nice sort of pirate, I don’t think,” 
responded Spanish Joe; “ why, you're as bad as Paul 
Jones or Captain Kidd.” 

He dropped his voice, and added, to his com- 
panion: 

“Tf it wasn’t for his gun, and if I were alongside of 
him with a few inches of cold steel, he’d have bad 
luck.” 

A sinister expression stole over his face, and there 
was little doubt that he meant what he said; but the 
fellow was like most bravos—at heart a coward; and 
the sight of the gun, which he surmised was loaded, 
rather alarmed him, and made him more cautious than 
he otherwise would have been, though it did not check 
the insolence of his tongue. 

“Furl your sail,” said the stranger. 

“ It’s all very well to say furl it, but I’m blessed if I 
know how to,” grumbled Joe. 

“Here, let me do it,” said Gosh. “I think .we 
ought to let go that rope. I'll try it, at all events.” 

He undid the rope he spoke of, and the sail was 
soon lying in a heap, partly in the boat, and partly 
out of it, as a portion of the canvas, not being well 
directed in its descent, dragged in the water. 

In a few seconds the stranger was alongside, and 
holding on by the end of a boathook. He did not 
attempt to board the ferry boat. His gun rested by 
his side. With one hand he steered, and with the 
other he held on to the vessel which he may be said 
to have captured. 

The two ruffians could not help being impressed by 
the fine, handsome face of the man to whom they had 
been forced to succumb. He was a type of a different 
class than that to which they belonged. There was little 
that was bad in that face, It was a good, generous, 


ings which, since the fall primeval, are common to 
the whole sinful human race. 

“Now, my maa, listen to me,” exclaimed the stranger, 
as the two boats flew along together over the surface of 
the waves. “ My attention was first directed to you 

by the cries of a child; and I was further strengtliened 
in my determination to overhaul you by seeing that 
you were in a boat which, I well know, belongs to 
Stephen Goodall, the keeper of the ferry. It is easy 
to see with half-an-eye that you know no more about 
seamgnship than a pig does about deer stalking; there- 
fore, the inference is that you are land lubbers. Now 
I am positive that Goodall would not have lent you 
his boat, so you must have come by it dishonestly.” 

“ That don’t stand to reason at all, master,” 
Spanish Joe. ‘“ We're pals of Steve Goodall, and 
came down to see him. He lent us the boat, and we 
came up.the ‘Wask ’ to enjoy ourselves.” 

“ That statement is false upomthe face of it; for a 
business man, who, in point of fact, is a public servant, 
could never afford to lend his boat. It would ruin his 
business as a ferryman; but let that pass. What 
lave you done with the child? ” 

“What child?” asked Joe, assuming a look of 
profound astonishment. 

2 The child I heard screaming for help a short time 
ago.” 

“You must have been dreaming. We've no child 
on board, and never had. You've fancied it, guv’nor, 
or else you heard thesea gulls screeching, and thought 
it was a child. You can see into our boat well enough. 
Use your eyes and look; and if you see anything in 
the shape of a child, why, I'll forgive you for trying- 
to take away an honest man’s character.” 

‘The stranger looked carefxlly into the boat. While 
he was so engaged, Spanish Joe leant over and 
made a snatch at the gun, which was lying withiu 
tempting distance of the fellow’s hand ; but its owner, 
with great rapidity, brought his fist down on the man’s 
arm, with a violence which made him howl again. 
“That will teach you not to meddle with things 
that do net belong to you,” the remarked, 
with a quiet smile of satisfaction. “That serves you 
right; now, with regard to the child. Have you 
made away with it?” 

“Ts it likely now,” said Spanish Joe, with an 
assumption of innocence which did not belong to 
him. “ Is it likely that we should touch a child to 
hurt him, even if we had one with us, which we had 
not. Of course, it isn’t. We don’t do things like that, 
sir, where we come from. It's no use your loeking 
any further, squire. You're mistaken, and yeu'd 
better go your way while we ge ours.” 

During this reply, Joe had rubbed his arm with a 
lugubrious air, for the blow he had received hurt him 
considerably. The stranger was one of those iron 
fisted men who, when they do put themselves out of 
way to strike anyone, hit like sledge hammers. Had 
not the ruffian’s arm been made of good material, it 
would have snapped in half like a piece of rotten 
stick, beneath the force of the blow. 

Gosh had not uttered a word; he left the oratorical 
department entirely in his confederate’s hands, con- 
tenting himself with sitting upon the locker, so as to 
repel with force of arms any attempt to approach 
that locality. 

“T could have sworn that I was not mistaken,” said 
the stranger, who appeared to be puzzled; “ but as 
you assure me that you had no child on board, and as 
I can see nothing te lead me to disbelieve that state- 
ment, I suppose | must sheer off and let you go.” 

“ You should’nt be so hasty, guv’nor,” said Spanish 
Joe. “It's a bad plan to suspect honest folks. Some 
mightn’t have taken it so quietly.as we have done. 
Don’t you do it no more, guv’nor, that’s my advice to 
you.” 

Just as the stranger was about to withdraw his 
boat hook, a shrill cry proceeded from the region of 
the locker. It was repeated again and again, with 
startling vehemence. ‘The bravos cursed their want 
of foresight in not injuring the poor lad so severely, 
as to prevent him from giving vent to a sound or a 
syllable. 

“Ha!” cried the stranger, ‘at last fortune has so 
far favoured your victim, as to allow him in his own 
preper person to give the lie to your assertions. He is 
confined in some cupboard you have in the after part 
of the boat. Produce him this instant, or the conse- 
quences will be what you will strongly disapprove of.” 
“Tf you want him, you had better get him your- 
self,” replied Spanish Joe, surlily. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort. Disobey me at 
your peril, my good fellow. I. am. not a man to be 
trifled with; and in the cause of humanity, I would 


as soon put a charge of shot in your worthless carcass 
as look at you.” 

When Joe found that there was no escape, he 
made a virtue of necessity, and said to Gosh : 

“Let the young varmint out. It is hard, though, 
that a man cannot bring his own child out and loather 


Gosh undid the door of dd et oo 
Arthur to crawl out. He gazed around him ar 
for a few seconds, and then made @ spring jo) 
stranger's boat. Stato the 

“That one act is the best refutatio: 
been saying. You have told me a tinae fn here 
and I shall take vhis boy under my _ 
the stranger. “I shall do more than thet, for I . 
make it my business to sail with you downthe Wr. 
as far as the house in which the keeper of the tat, 
resides. You need not look alarmed. [ do not kno 
who you are, nor do I want to know. I om tab 
the habit of erm ag Up in criminal cases, > 
do I deliver people into the hands of the police "ji 
not a thief-taker. I am my own police, Fam » 
own law, When we reach the ferry, if the keeper 
veut r~ poser his own, I shall simply cans 

ou m own way, 
done with you.” Pe.  Feabee 

The two men sullen! niesced in thi propos 

or rather this Odigialadnon a, 


They sat down to their fa ; 
their pipes in a Tothenginannacr Seong. 

The revulsion of feeling experienced by Arthur my 
so excessive that he was unable for some time to spi 
asingle word. He opened his Mouth once or twi 
to thank his deliverer, but he was unable to doy, 
The stranger appeared to be favourably impress by 
the boy's manner, and when he saw that he ms 
= himself again to answer his question jp 

2 


“I donot remember ever having heard thst Good- 
por pA five years ago I ms 
constantly on part coast, although 

se pm — eo = 
“Tam not seper of the "s son, sir,” 
Arthur; “I have not been a “ste ep 
Stephen Goodall picked me up at sea. I was wrecked. 
My father died. im the night, and my mother died of 
consumption on the way home.” 

“ Who was your father, my little man?” 

Ss all called him Sir William.” 

“ Sir William what, bad he no other name?” 
“T cannot remember,” 

“That is strange; you have the cut ef a 

What do,you do for the keeper of the ferry 2” 
“Work for him as well as I can. Look out lor 
—- and take “ om over oecasionally.” 

“ How ow Yaa at fell into the bands ol 
these rascals?” 7 
“T went over in the boat to take them across, an 
they turned the boat's head up the ‘ Wash,’ and sui 
they were going to teech me to swim; but I am sure 
they meant to drown me, because I heard one of thew 
say so.” 

“Have you ever seen them before?” 

“ Never.” 

“There is some mystery in all this; you bave the 
look and bearing of a gentleman's son. How woull 
you like to come home with me? I have two nephews 
who live with me, you could play with them and make 
them your associates, you would find them nice con- 
panions.” ; 
“The keeper has been very kind to me,” repliel 
Arthur, as if reluctant to take advantage of the 
stranger's offer. ia 
“Tf you are satisfied with your lot,” said tle 
stranger, rather haughtily, “by all means stay 
where you are. Ithought that a gentleman's 
would have had higher aspirations.” 

Arthur held out his hand and said: 

“T should like to come with you.” : 

“ Are you sure 2” replied the stranger, grasping tle 
boy’s outstretched hand, “ T'ake your time, do nothiog 
in a hurry.” 

“Lam quite sure, If you will take me, I will g° 
with you.” : 
“ Very well, that is a bargain; all we have to do's 
to put these wretches on shore.” 

With this end in view, the stranger ran the tre 
boats ashore, about half-a-mile from the ferry aud 
told the men to disembark, which they did wit 
alacrity. 

As soon as they were on land, the stranger 
jimed : 


“Look here, my good fellows, I don't know wh! 
your motive may have been in endeavouring to aon 
this bey; but I should strongly advise you ro ; 
attempt @ repetition of your dastardly conduct," 
shall not be inclined next time to let you off so ess") 
as I have done to-day.” 

When Spanish Joo found himself at * safe 
distance, he said : 4 
“T've something to say to you master, and you 
best bear it im mind. If it should so ricer 
either me or m comes across you on & aa 

you may say a prayers, for it will be all over 
with you.” 

The stranger raised his gun to his aboulder, we 
taking a careful aim fired, putting part of the = | 
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to do him any severe injury, but the 
oon that entered his flesh made him cry 


{or 
1 o. 
Oretis something for _ ~ remember me by 
ight you of arrives. 
— ar pan o moet terrible oath that he never 
— forget him; and leaning on Gosh’s arm he 
a thicket and ey a 

The stranger alighted from his boat, and drew that 
of the ferryman high and dry upon the beach, firing 
snother shot directly afterwards to draw Goodall’s 
atlention to it. Then he reloaded his gun, jumped 
into his own boat, paddled her out, and shot up the 
+ Wash” with the assistance of a favourable wind. 

He sat down on & comfortable seat, made up of a 
couple of fur rugs, and lashed the helm, so as to 
obviate the necessity of steering, except now and 
then, when it was necessary to alter or regulate the 
boat's course, His next ‘act was to fill the bowl of a 
very handsome pipe with strong tobacco, which he set 
light to, and began to smoke. 

“Come here, Sir William, he said. 

“ My name is Arthur,” replied the boy. : 

«Never mind that—I shall call you Sir William. It 
pleases me to do so. It was lucky for you that I hap- 
peued to arrive when I did, or it would have been all 
over with you. I hope you will like the new home I 
am going to take you to. I see no reason why you 
should not, You will have two nice companions, about 
your own age, to play with, and I shall put you on 
an quality with them. Some day, perhaps, we shall 
dimover who you are; in the meantime, I shall have 
the pleasure aud satisfaction of making a man of you. 
Come, sitdown by my side.” ; 

The stranger steered in the direction of Bromwich, 
and during the voyage, asked Aithur many questions 
about his early life. ; 

The answers he received strengthened him in the 
pinion he had formed—that the boy was the son of a 
gentleman occupying, at one time, a good position in 


society. 

“My name,” said the stranger, “ is Montague Capel. 
Iam rich man. as people will tell you. They will 
also add that I am eccentric; and, in ee to a 
the gossips to rve their reputation for truthful- 
ae all to prove the truth of what they 
say. Ihave enly two things to recommend me to the 
favourable notice of the young. One is, I can shoot 
well; and I can ride with any man in England. My 
estate is called Rickerton; and as there are other 
Capels in the county, I am known as Capel of 
Rickerton.” 

The boy listened attentively to his new friend, 
whom he pleased very much by the civility of his 
manner and the ingenuousness of lis replies. 

The night was commencing as the stranger ran his 
boat into a small creek a few miles below Bromwich, 
which served for a harbour. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
CAPTURED BY THE FIREFLY 
Well sails the little skiff! but vain 
Her efforts, every knot they run 
The stranger draws on them amain ; 
She nears them more than half a one. 
The smuggler thinks ‘tis over now, 
Thrice has he left the rudder, and 
The fruitless dew from his sullen brow 
Has dashed with his indignant hand. 
The Smuggler. 

Burton's face wore a very solemn expression as he 
saw the boats of the Firefly pulling towards them. He 
called Hillyar on one side, and they conversed together 
in a low tone. 

“I know now,” said Burton, ‘‘ that Westopp means 
mischief, He swore one night at Bromwich that he 
ha putdown smuggling on thiscoast. I happened to 

In the Hoy public-house when he said it, and tried 
oie at the idea of smuggling existing now-a- 

y8; but he looked sternly at me, as if he suspected 
hey and declared that he was positive that illegal 
s Went on; and he took a most solemn oath 

t within twelve months, there should be no 
Beene within ten miles each way of Flushing and 


ea never have gained his information without 
oun our party had split,” said Hillyar; ‘‘and it 
— when we left Flushing, that Manley did 
* 0x 80 ill as he said he was.” 
II thought that he had played us false, I'd be the 
of him!” replied Burton, whose eyes flashed 
a Glances at the steadily advanciag boats. 
Co ou have not forgotten the reward offered by 
“eres have you?” asked Hillyar. 
sll his hoon yeu think any Flushing man would 
“ye nour for a paltry fifty pounds? ” 
rs anley was always half-hearted.” 
© Was & good sailor.” 
does not matter. I have my suspicions,” said 





“Look!” cried Burton. “They have reached the 
Chain!” 

All eyes were directed towards the approaching 
boats which had arrived at the Chain rocks. One fell 
behind the other, and the men in them rested on their 
oars, while the foremost boat explored the passage. 
It was now easy to see that there were six men and 
one officer in each boat. They all appeared in the 
highest spirits, and confident of victory over the small 
craft which Jay before them. 

Clever as the officer in charge of the first boat no 
doubt was, he was not so well acquainted with the 
channel through which Hillyar had carried the Fairy, 
as he led himself to believe. 

The consequence of his ignorance was tliat tle boat 
struck upon a rock, and began to fill. The other boat’s 
crew were afraid to pull to their comrades’ assistance, 
lest they should share the same fate. ‘They, however, 
approached. as near as they dared, and picked up one 
or two who swam towards them. 

Eventually the rest of the crew were picked up and 
saved ; but the remaining boat was so overladen, that 
it was dangerous to move her. 

The officers held a council together, and decided 
upon returning to their ship, as the prosecution of 
their enterprize was spoilt for that time. 

As the sound of the oars revolving in the row-locks 
was heard by those on board the Fairy, a ringing 
cheer burst from the lusty throats of the smugglers, 
and they shook one another heartily by the hand. 

The ship remained in the same position for some 
time. 

The smugglers were afraid to move while daylight 
lasted, though they resolved to do so when night came 
0 


D. 
Burton depended upon a stratagem. He was one 
of those cautious commanders who always avoid a 
hand-to-hand encounter when it is possible for them 
to do so. His device was to lower the one boat which 
the Fairy carried, and to place two men in her, who 
could show a light, which would mislead the revenue 
cutter, and make them think that the smugglers had 
not moved from the ground they had taken up. 

Hillyar undertook to carry the Fairy out of the 
Chain through the same channel by starlight. It was 
a dangerous venture; but to remain where they were 
would be suicidal. In the first place, they had not 
sufficient provisions to last them until the evening of 
the next day; and in the next place, they knew that 
Westopp would make an effort to capture them. 

Burton unfolded his plan to the crew, who applauded 
it strongly ; but one difficulty was raised by them all. 
Who was to go into the boat which was to mislead 
the Firefly? This would be a dangerous service, for 
the boat would require paddling about to keep it away 
from the rocks, and it would the next day be exposed 
to the fury of the revenue men, who would hut y the 
inmates of the boat off to gaol, and have them com- 
mitted for trial on suspicion. Probably they would 
get off; but at all events they would be exposed to 
a long, tedious, and wearisome imprisonment. They 
might lie and languish in prison for two months 
before the assizes arrived and they were brought up 
for trial, as bail would be out of their power to ob- 
tain. 

“Tt is a good plan, cappin,” said Hillyar, as 
spokesman for the rest ; ‘but our boys don’t seem to 
like it.” 

“Why not?” asked Burton. “ Those in the boat 
can sneak off at gray dawn.” 

“They might be caught, and they don’t seem to like 
to run the risk.” 

“Tf that’s the case, I don’t see what's to be done,” 
replied Burton, who was not in the least despotic 
with his men. “ You see, my lads, we must keep a 
light here, so as to mislead the cutter, which might be 
down upon us before we know where we were. She 
will never give us credit for pluck enough to try the 
channel through the Chain in the middle of the night. 
She will think that we shall remain where we are 
until the morning, and the light will keep her in that 
belief.” 

Hillyar approached the captain, and whispered in 
his ear, saying : 

“There's the strange young fellow we came across 
that night we went to thecave. We saved his life, 
and he ought to run a small risk for us. Speak to 
him.” 

Burton nodded his approval of this suggestion, and 
exclaimed : 

“Harvey, my man, we are in a fix to-night. We 
want some one to remain in the boat till morning, 
while we make our escape. We saved your life a 
fortnight ago, and it has struck me that you won't 
mind doing us a good turn.” 

“Do you want me to goin the boat and stand the 
chance of being caught ? ” 

“That is just about it; though I hope you may bo 
successful in getting away,” replied Burton. 

“That is hardly fair,” said Tom Harvey, a little 
nervously. “I am only just recovering from the 





wounds I received when you met me, and I am not 
strong enough to do much work.” 

“Don't you see that it is a question of the salvation 
of many, and the risk of the loss of one?” exclaimed 
Burton, in a tone of expostulation. 

“ But suppose that one objects to be lost ? ” 

“ As he is the minority, he must bow to the will of 
those who are stronger than him. You must know 
that we would not willingly do you any harm, for 
you have received the greatest kindness from us since 
we met you and brought you to Flushing. We be- 
lieve you to be a man of honour, and we trust you 
with our secrets. If we remain where we are, it is 
a moral certainty that we shall all be captured; but 
by the adoption of my scheme we may all be saved.” 

“ All but one,” said Tom Harvey, mildly correcting 
him. “ Well, as you saved me from dying when I 
was seriously injured, I suppose you have a right to 
ask a favour of me. I cannot refuse you without 
being ungrateful. Lower your boat, light your 
lantern, and leave me to get out of the scrape as well 
as circumstances will allow me.” 

— shook the young man by the hand, and 
said: 

“ Bravo! my fine fellow. That is just sucha reply 
as I expected from you. Come to us at Flushing when 
all is over, and you shall not go unrewarded. Trust 
me for that.” 

The boat was lowered, and a bottle of brandy, with 
a glass, placed in it for Tom’s use, The night was 
raw and cold, and it was absolutely necessary tliat he 
should have some stimulant to keep his blood warm. 
When all was in readiness the lantern was fastened 
half-mast high. Tom was taken leave of, and the 
smuggling vessel set off on its perilous journey. 

The night, although raw and cold, was starlight, 
and Hillyar had not miscalculated his own powers 
when he thought that he could successfully take the 
Fairy through the channel by the aid of the sidereal< 
light. 

Tom Harvey sat on the centre seat of the little boat, 
with a paddle in his hand, and contrived to keep the 
position which had been assigned to him by Burton. 
It was some small gratification to him, although he 
could not participate in the escape, to watch the Fairy 
move slowly through the water by the aid of tho 
small—very small—amount of canvas she carried. 
Although invisible to the revenue cutter, the smuggler 
was easily seen by Harvey, to whom she was so much 
nearer. 

As he kept his solitary vigil, he could hear the dash 
of the breakers on the shore, and he could see the 
foam they created as they dashed over the rocks of 
the Chain. This same foam was of great importance 
to Hillyar, for it showed him the exact locality of the 
channel! he was in search of. 

At length the Fairy disappeared from Tom’s view, 
and he could only conjecture that she was in safety. 
He had heard no smash or crash, no groans of the 
dead and dying; and the probability was strongly in 
favour of her having got off scot-free through the 
daring enterprize. 

Throughout the live-long night Tom sat in the 
cockleshell of a boat and displayed his light. The 
men on board the Firefly were entirely deceived by 
Burton’s ingenious invention, and did not move until 
morning. 

Tom waited impatiently for daylight, and when it 
came he set to work and sculled manfully to the 
Chain, found the channel, and made off in the direction 
of Flushing. 

The Firefly was, however, on the alert. Westopp 
swept the horizon with his glass, and not perceiving 
the Fairy anywhere, came to the conclusion that he 
had been egregiously duped. 

His rage and passion knew no bounds, he stamped 
and swore, and told the watch that they should be 
reported as soon as he reached port. 

All at once he discovered Tom Harvey’s boat 
labouring along in the direction of Flushing. 

“Ha!” he cried. “ Do you see that? That is one of 
the scoundrels. He’s going in the direction of Flush- 
ing, aud they are all Flushing men. He is the rascal 
who deeeived us with the light. Five pounds for his 
capture. Do youhear? Away with you!” 

The crew of the Firefly did not require any further 
inducement, and placing their remaining boat in the 
water, they commenced a pursuit after ‘om. What 
chance had one man against half a dozen? Moro 
especially was that one’s chance small, since he was 
wasted and attenuated by illness. Even had he been 
as strong as Hercules, and capable of cleansing the 
Augean stable, or slaying the Lernean Hydra, it is 
doubtful if he could have made his escape from the 
men who were on his track. They were stimulated 
by the offer of five pounds, which to them meant ap 
extra allowance of grog and tobacco when on shore, 
and that to them was much more enticing than glory 
would have been. 

When Tom saw that he was followed, he gave him- 
self up for lost; but before he would allow himself to be 
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captured, he determined upon an heroic action. ‘The 
boat in which he was hail the name of the vessel to 
which it belonged painted on its timbers in the stern. 
This would of course betray Burton and his com- 
panions, so he resolved to run the boat on the rocks; 
and as tliere was not much tide running, to trust to 
accident and good luck to escape death by drown- 
ing. 

It was hard for him to fall into the hands of the 
revenue men; but he hoped that they would be unable 
to prove his complicity in the smuggling operations 
carried on by the Flushing men. Je waited until the 
Firefly’s boat was within a few hundred yards of him, 
then he rowed with all his might upon the Chain. 
There was a crash, and he was struggling in the 
waves. Presently strong hands grasped him, and he 
was hauled into the boat, and taken in an exhausted 
condition to the Firefly. , 

“That's right, my lads,” exclaimed Westopp. 
“Bring the fellow on board, and let me have a look at 
him.” 

Tom was dragged before him in a sorry plight, 
Westopp looked at him twice, and said: 

“ Hollo, who are you? Don't remember your face. 
Don’t look like a green hand either. What's your 
name ?” 

‘What my name is cannot be of any interest:to 
you, and I have yet to learn by what right you 
pursued me as you have done ?” said Tom, boldly. 

“Because you were on board a smuggler, sir. 
That's why, sir,” replied Westopp, between his teeth. 
“T said I would have these fellows who have been 
defrauding the revenue long enough in all conscience, 
and so I will before I have done with them. I know 
them, they are all Flushing men.” 

“I know nothing about smuggling or smugglers,” 
exclaimed Tom. “I was on board no smuggling 
vessel, and you cannot prove it. I was simply taking 
an airing in my own boat.” 

“ All very fine, my good fellow ; but it won't do,” 
replied Westopp. “1 will take upon myself the 
responsibility of searching you. If you are aggrieved, 
you have your remedy ; the law was made for you as 
well as for me. Bring an action against me. Do what 
you like.” 

At this threat Tom turned pale, for he remembered 
a circumstance which had hitherto escaped his 
memory. On leaving the French coast, Burton had 
tossed several yards of fine Maltese lace over te him, 
saying it was his share, and telling him to put it in 
the lining of his coat. He had done so, thinking it 
would make an acceptable present to Molly when he 
reached home, as he intended to make off for the 
keeper of the ferry’s cottage the very moment he 
arrived at Flushing. 

“Let any of your men search me if they dare,’ 
cried Tom. 

“Why should you object,” said Westopp, sareasti- 
cally ; “ if you are an honest man, there can be nothing 
distasteful to you in being searched.” 

Tom looked around him menacingly; but, nothing 
daunted, three men sprang upon him, and began to 
strip him. 

They handed his jacket to the captain, whose 
vigilant eyes soon caught sight of the Maltese lace. 

“Good again!” he cried, triumphantly. “ Capital! 
Well done,my men! This has never paid duty, I'll 
warrant, and never was intended to. Take him 
below, and secure him. We have captured one bird, 
if we have not succeeded in capturing the whole 
brood.” 

Tom was forced violently down the hatchway. 

His arms were secuiely bound behind his back, and 
he was confined in the fore part of the vessel. 

One and all regarded him as a desperate smuggler ; 
and it thus happened that his vengeance on Mr. Lister, 
Sir Thomas Wicherley’s steward, was delayed in the 
execution. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save when the beetle wheels his droning flicht, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 
Gray. 

Tne two ruffians found their plans defeated and 
their designs frustrated by the most singular accident 
that had ever befallen them. 

They could not blame themselves for it, because 
they had taken every precaution which their ingenuity 
suggested. 

The vast expanse of ocean seemed to them the 
very place of all others on which to commit the 
iniquitous deed which they had been bribed to perpe- 
trate. 

They resolved to renew their efforts on a future and 


more auspicious occasion ; and, dismissing the incident 
from their minds, considered how they might'best re- 
turn to the rookery in London of which they were 
part and parcel. 

Mr. Montague Capel had turned them up, as he would 
a couple of rabbits, on what seemed to them to bea 
desert shore or a pathless waste. 

They did not know their way along a single inch of 
the ground which they were traversing. 

It was utterly useless to walk to the ferry. The 
keeper would only assail them with questions about 
his boat, which he could not place at their service, 
because it was higb and dry, and some distance up the 
beach. 


Spanish Joe’s leg pained him very much, and though 
it did not bleed excessively, the shot which had lodged 
in the flesh caused him exquisite torment.. He had 
gone into the wood in order to avoid a repetition of 
Mr. Capel’s kind attentions; and both Gosh and him- 
self wandered on in a purposeless manner, until they 
lost themselves. 

The wood into which they had unguardedly pene- 
trated was of great size, as far as they were enabled 
to judge; and they began to despair of finding any 
high-road, during the course of which they might find 
aninn. They had plenty of money with them, and 
could afford to pay for whatever accommodation might 
be offered them; but all they were likely to meet 
with was a bed of leaves agd an heavenly canopy. 

It was growing rapidly dark ; for during the autumn 
there is little or no twilight. The sound of oxen 
lowing in the distance was borne towards them, and 
they could fancy all amiable rust’c3 going home from 
their daily toil. At length Joe, thoroughly wearied 
out, sank down at the foot of a tree, and declared he 
could go no further. His leg gave him a twinge as he 
bent it to assume a@ sitting position, and he screwed 
his face into such a ludicrous shape that Gosh ex- 
claimed, with a laugh : 

“Don’t do that, mate, without you want to make 
me die of langhing. You look as ugly as a. sack full 
of monkeys.” 

“J wish I was back in London again, and in the 
bar of the ‘Stone Jug,’” replied Joe. ‘‘ Bless that 
fellow for laming me like this. 1'll be one with him, 
though, some day for it.” 

“Come, get up,” said Gosh. ‘If you sit there till 
it’s dark, we shall have to makea night of it in this 
plaguy wood, and that is a thing I would rather avoid, 
if I have the choice.” 

“T tell you I can’t move,” answered Joe, petu- 
lantly. ‘You go, if you like. Leave your pal to die 
in the wood; that'll be a pretty story to tell, won’t 
it?” 

“No, my boy, I'll never do that,” said Gosh, feel- 
ingly. “lf it is to be a case of die, why, we'll go 
under together. I'll never leave yon; though, if you 
feel yourself equal to it, I should like you to show a 
leg, and step out a little.” 

Spanish Joe, however, reiterated his asseveration of 
his inability to move. . So Gosh lighted his pipe, and 
sat down beside him. Half an hour passed in silence. 
Neither of the men spoke. Gosh was sulky, and 
Jerry was in too much pain to do anything but groan. 
At last the darkness became profound, and Gosh, who 
was looking through the trees, perceived a light which 
appeared to emanate from a huge fire. Touching his 
companion on the arm, he called bis attention to the 
discovery he had made. 

“ Perhaps we are near some house,” he said; “ any- 
how, there must be human beings about. Wake up, 
Joe, and let’s go and see what it is.” 

“I can’t move,” replied Joe; “ my Jeg’s so painful. 
You go and have a look. If there is any shelter, 
come back for me.” 
~ Gosh accordingly walked slowly forward, until he 
arrived at the scene of the fire. He stood behind the 
trunk of a tree, and gazed furtively at first, not 
knowing upon whom he might have intruded, or 
upon what manner of men he had lighted. 

On one side was a hut built of logs and boughs, the 
interstices of which were filled up with clay, as a poor 
and feeble protection against tle wintry blast. Around 
a large fire were grouped two men, having a wild and 
shaggy appearance. Their appearance was strongly 
indicative of Jewish origin. Their beards were long 
and black—their locks shaggy and unkempt—their 
clothes dirty and ragged. 

There was something weird and fantastic about 
them to Gosh, who had never lived much in the 
country, and felt as Robinson Crusoe did when he 
came unexpectedly upon the kitchen fire of the canni- 
bals, who were cooking their dinner. 

He had a good mind to run away, but curiosity re- 
strained him. While he watched, one of the men 
went into the hut and brought out half the carcase of 
asheep. He put it down by the fire, and with his 
knife cut off a large piece, which he evidently in- 
tended for his and his friend’s swpper. When he had 
accomplished this task to his satisfaction, he took back 





the remainder of the nutton to the but, and shut the 





"tee, 
door carefully after him, as if he w. 
one would watch his movements,  feafal that somg 
These men called one. another Shadrach 
digo. and Ben. 
‘They were chareoal burners—g 
uncommon, but far from numerous, rite aes 
savage one, and the sheep, a part of whose oan . 
were about to devour, had been stolen by them they 
a neighbouring fold. {rom 
The night air was chilly, and the 
desperate condition; his friend was ily and the ins 
the charcoal-burners looked warm and enticin an 
- made ~ his mind to accost them, and ask a 
_ “~n to bring his friend into their comfortable 


Stepping forward with this intentio : 
self visible and said : Re mado hin, 

“TI hope I see you, mates.” 

The charcoal-burners started to their feet on sesi 
a stranger, and exhibited symptoms of violent alane 
Shadrach shouted hoarsely to Bendigo, and each 
seizing @ blazing, spluttering brand, they stood u 
the defensive, as if they expected an attack bate 
intruder, and were prepared to make one upon him, 

Gosh retreated a step or two, as if in doubt hort 
proceed. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE TURKOMAN DESERT. 


But let alone the Tebbad, the oppressive heat by 
day had already left us without strength, and two of 
our poorer companions, forced to tramp on foot by the 
side of their feeble beasts, having exhausted all their 
water, fell so sick that we were forced to bind then at 
full length upon the camels, as they were Perfectly 
incapable of riding or sitting. _We covered them, st 
as long as they were able to articulate they kept ex- 
claiming “ water! water !” the only words that escaped 
their lips. Alas! even their best friends denied then 
the half-dispensing draught; and when we, on the 
fourth day, reached Medemin Bulag one of them was 
freed by death from the dreadful torments of thirst. 
It was one of the three brothers who had lost their 
father at Mecca. I was present when the unfortunate 
man drew his last breath. His tongue was quite black, 
the roof of his mouth of a greyish white; in other re- 
spects his features were not much disfigured, except 
that his lips were shrivelled, the teeth exposed, ani 
the mouth open. I doubt much whether, in these ex- 
treme sufferings, water would have been of service, 
but who was there to give it to him? It is a horrible 
sight to see the father hide his store of water fron 
the son, and brother from brother ; each drop is life, 
and when men feel the torture of thirst, there is not, 
as in the other dangers of life, any spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, or any feeling of generosity. 

We passed three days in the sandy parts of the 
desert. We had now to gain the firm plain, and coms 
in sight of the Khalata mountains, that stretched 
away toward the north. Unhappily, disappointment 
again awaited us. Our beasts were incapable of 
further exertion, and we passed a fourth day in the 
sand, I had spill left about six glasses of water in my 
leathern bottle. These I drank drop by drop, suffer- 
ing, of course, terribly from thirst. Greatly alsrmed 
to find that my tongue began to turn little black in 
the centre, I immediately drunk off at a draught half 
of my remaining store, thinking so to save my life; 
but oh! the burning sensation, followed by headache, 
became more violent towards the morning of tho filth 
day ; and when we could just distinguish, about mid- 
day, the Khalata mountaius from the clouds that su- 
rounded them, I felt my strength gradually abandon 
me. 

The nearer we approached the mountains, the 
thinner the sand became, and all eyes were searching 
eagerly to discover a drove of cattle or shepherd's but, 
when the Kervanbashi and his people drew our atten 
tion to a cloud of dust that was approaching, and told 
us to lose no time in dismounting from the camels. 
These poor brutes knew well enough that it was the 
Tebbad that was hurrying on; uttering 4 loud cry, 
they fell on their knees, stretched their long necks 
along the ground, and strove to bury their heads in t 
sand. We entrenched ourselves belind them, lying 
there as behind a wall; and scarcely had we, 12 Me 
turn, knelt under their cover, than the wind = 
over us with a dull, clattering sound, leaving US a 
its passage, covered with a crust of sand two — 
thick. The first particles that touched me seem 
burn like a rain of flakes of fire. Had we encounto ; 
it when we were six miles deoper in the desert, ¥ 
should have all perished. . ais 

I had not time to make observations upon var i 
position to fever and vomiting caused by eat 
itself, but the air became heavier and more opp’ is 
than before. Where the sand comes entirely rs 3 
end, three different ways are visible; the a il) 
miles long) passes by Karakiil ; the second (l fy 
throwgh the plain to the immediate vicinity 0 
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i ird (20 miles) traverses the mountains 
me = oe met with, but it is inaccessible 
- account of its occasional steepness. We 


, ag it had been previously determined, the 


jddle row 
isimated by the hope of fi 

who tended their flocks there. 
evening we reached fountains that had 


Towards y : 
‘ i this year by the shepherds; the 
nae ae ererg okey still refreshed our beasts. 
get ourselves all very ill, like men half-dead, 
pe any animation but that which proceeded from 
th now well-grounded hope that we should all be 
= I was no longer able to dismount without 
sistance they laid me upon the ground; a fearful 
fre seemed to burn my entrails; my headache re- 
duced me almost to @ state of stupefaction. | 
My pen is too fecble to furnish even a slight sketch 
uf the martyrdom that thirst occasions ; I think that 
no death can be more painful. Although I have found 
myself able to. nerve myself to face all other perils, 
here I felt quite broken. I thought, indeed, that I had 
reached the end of my life. Towards midnight we 
started; 1 fell asleep, and, on awaking in the morn- 
ing, found myself in a mud hut, surrounded by people 
with long beards. In these I immediately recognized 
children of “Iran.” They said to me: “Shuma ki 
fadji nistid” (You, certainly, are no Hadji). I had 
no strength to reply. They at first gave me some- 
thing warm to drink, and, a little afterwards, some 
sour milk mixed with water and salt, called here 
“ Airan,” that gave me strength and set me up again.— 
“Travels in Central Asia; being the Account of a Jour- 
ney from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert, on the 


hortest, particularly as we were 
+ F wi water amongst those 


a ie Shore of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and | me 


Sanarcand, performed in the year 1863.” By Arminius 
Vambéery. 


ALL ALONE. 


by E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Aulhor of “ The Hidden Hand,” ‘* Self-Made,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 
RESOLUTION. 
Despair gives resolution to the weak. 
Entice f sun from his eliptic line ; 
He shall obey your beck and wander from 
His sphere, a8 soon ag I from my resolve! 
Baron. 

Wuen Gladdys was relieved of her tight-fitting 
dress and laid at ease back on her pillow, she drew a 
deep, flutiering breath, opened her eyes, and gazed 
around, 

Mrs. Llewellyn, who was anxiously waiting in the 
room, drew near the bed, stooped over her, and 
whispered : 

“How do you feel, love ?” 

But the question had scarcely left her false lips ere 
she shrank back, appalled at the awful meaning that 
shone from those newly opened eyes. 

The thunderbolt that had fallen upon the head of 
Gladdys in the church had scattered the fatal lethargy 
that held her faculties captive, and had flashed into 
her soul the light of a full intelligence. And in the 
steady look she fixed upon the face of Mrs, Llewellyn 
there was terrible accusation, defiance, and danger. 

She drew back in momentary consternation, but 
soon rallied her self-command, however, and again ap- 
proached and bent over her victim, saying with forced 
calmness : 

% I hope you feel better, my love ?” 

,, Begone!” exclaimed Gladdys, in a deep, low, in- 
dignant voice, 

. Mrs Llewellyn withdrew from the bedside to a 
‘ite stand near the windows, where she poured out a 
glass of port wine, which she brought to her charge, 
saying, soothingly : 

“You are excited, my poor child. Drink this; it 
will do you good.” 

: Gladys stretched out her hand, took the wine glass, 
and fixing her eyes, now burning black, with balf sup- 
pressed fury upon the face of the traitoress, she 
answered, sternly : 
te Oh, wretch! wretch! lost to every feeling of 
Propny. & to every principle of honour! Look you! 
iis is the way in which I drink your wine and toast 
your health! ‘To the destruction of both!’” And, so 
= iig, she deliberately turned the glass upside down, 
er —— its contents upon the carpet. 
tied at 8! what do you mean by that? You have 
the this beautiful Brussels! and you have wasted 
we 00d wine!” exclaimed Mrs. Llewellyn, in an 
agitated voice, and veiling her excessive anxiety under 
a Pretence of housewifely care. 
Pa 18 it better to waste wine or to waste 
jar * To ruin a gaudy woollen rag or a human 
this!” exel “ee | aed by it? I mean something like 
ibe fireplaces tp eee tossing the empty glass into 
“piace; “I mean, madam, to take no more of 





your secretly administered slow poisons. And in order 
to avoid doing so, I will henceforth take nothing from 
your hands.” 

“Gladdys, you are mad! And really if you go on 
in this violent and destructive manner, you must be 
subjected to a stricter restraint than ever,” said Mrs. 
Llewellyn, in a voice of rage and fear, to which she 
in vain attempted to give a tone of calm expostula- 
tion. 

“No, Mrs. Jay, I am neither mad nor violent, 
though I have good grounds for being both. Oh, I 
know now. I knowaill. I have been shamefully de- 
ceived and a into temporary imbecility, if not 
into absolute idiocy! I have been brought to the 
very verge of guilt and dishonour. Another hour, 
and I should have been plunged into crime and ruin — 
I, a Llewellyn. But I saw my husband. I saw him 
in good time. He looked like a workman; and he 
gazed at me strangely; but I knew him, and I was 
saved!” 

“ Gladdys, what frenzy is this? Arthur Powis has 
been dead a year. Can the dead rise?” 

“TI know not; but, in the flesh or in the spirit, I 
saw my husband at the church. And I was saved.” 

“Nonsense! You have been shocked and terrified 
by the striking likeness of a living man to a dead one. 
We all know who the fellow was that frightened you 
so in church, where he never should have been per- 
mitted to come, at least on such an occasion as. that 
of this morning. He is one William Simmons, a 
stone-mason’s labourer, who used to work in this 
very street, and pass the house several times a day.” 

“He was Arthur Powis. Do you think tbat the 
disguise of a workman’s dress and a hod could deceive 

” 


“ Gladdys, not the disguise, but the likeness has de- 
ceived: you. But if he had been Mr. Powis, why 
should he have worn the disguise ? ” 

“TI know not! I only know he was my husband.” 

“If so, why did he not forbid your marriage with 
my son? Why did he not claim you even at the 
altar?” 

“T know not. I only know he was my husband,” 
persisted Gladdys. 

“ But is not the fact that he did not claim you suf- 
ficient proof, even if there were no other proof, that he 
was not the person yeu suppose him to be?” argued 
Mrs. Llewellyn. : 

“No! it is not! for he might not have thought me 
worth claiming! he might have thought me false and 
fallen. Oh!” she suddenly cried, in a voice of anguish, 
“Heaven knows it must have looked like it to his eyes, 
to see me standing up there to be married to another 
man. Or he might not have believed his own eyes 
and ears; or he might have been stunned into momen- 
tary inactivity ; or, finally, he might have been seized 
by the bystanders and forced away from me too 
promptly. A thousand things might have happened 
to prevert his interfering. I cannot tell what 
hindered him from claiming me. . I fainted too sud- 
denly to see for myself. But what I do know, is that 
that man, who stood face to face with me at church, 
dressed as a workman, was Arthur Powis!” 

“ Gladdys, I will have that man sought for, and 
brought te your presence, to convince you that he is 
William Simmons, a stone-mason’s labourer, who has 
lived and worked in Londen for years,” said Mrs. 
Llewellyn. 

“T take you at your word,” cried Gladdys, eagerly. 
“T accept the challenge. Bring him here. Bring 
him quickly, that I may tell him all, and vindicate 
myself before him, and go forth with him.” 

“Very well, my dear, I will certainly do so. And 
now, Gladdys, love, be reasonable, and take a glass of 
wine to revive yourstrength. See, dear. I will bring 
you the decanter and a clean glass, and you shall pour 
the wine out for yourself; and so your injurious sus- 
picions may not deprive you of anecessary stimulant,” 
said the lady, as she went to bring the little tray upon 
which the decanter and glasses s' 

“What!” said Gladdys, “at your old tricks again 
so soon, Mrs. Jay?” 

“ Gladdys, for shame! help yourself to the wine,” 
said the lady, recoiling, and then offering the tray. 

“No, no, Mrs. Jay. I cannot trust you, Mrs. Jay. 
You may have drugged the whole decanter, for aught 
that I know. I cannot trust you, Mrs. Jay. Ishould 
be an idiot to do so.” 

“ Gladdys, beware! how dare you speak so to me?” 

“Madam, do you beware! how dare you ask me 
such a question, and brave the answer that I can 
make? Why doI speak to youthus? Why? Be- 
cause, from the very first moment you entered my 
father’s house at Cader Idris, an honoured guest and 
a cherished relative, to this moment that you stand 
here over tho wreck of lris only daughter, wrecked by 
your contrivance, you have been guilty of the blackest 
treachery towards bim, your benefacter—towards me, 
your ward. From the moment you entered that house 
you resolved to become its mistress. You threw your 
devilish spells over wy father’s mind and heart, and 





over my own. The old man and the young girl were 
equally unsuspicious of guile. First, no doubt, you 
designed to become my father’s second wife, and rule 
him, and me, and our estate from that position. ‘ But 
my father's fidelity to the memory of my dear mother 
was too strong even for your fascinations to under- 
mine!” 

“Gladdys! be silent! I command you!” interrupted 
the enraged woman. 

“T will not! Iam a Llewellyn! and do not under- 
stand commands, except those I issue! Finding you 
could not be my father’s wife, you insinuated yourself 
into his confidence, and became his trusted friend! 
He could not marry you; but he gave you the greatest 
proof ef confidence a man could give a woman—he 
made you the sole guardian of his orphan daughter, 
the sole trustee of her estate! How did you repay 
his confidence ? _ How did you discharge you duties ? 
First, as soon as my father had made his will, 
investing you with all this irresponsible power——” 

‘“‘ A power that I still hold,” lissed the woman, in a 
low, deep, threatening voice. 

“A power that you still assume, and criminally 
abuse ; but that you no longer legally hold, madam ! 
for—whether now I am a wife or widow—since I was 
married I have ceased to be your ward. 

“We shall see that.” 

“We shall!—but you interrupt me, Mrs. Jay. I 
was about to tell you why I spoke to you in the way 
you found so objectionable. I say, from the time my 
dear father made that fatal will, giving you all this 
power—he sickened with a strange disease. Oh, 
heaven of heavens! My dear, lost father! I dare not 
dwell upon the manner of his death! Mrs. Jay, what 
was the disease my father died of ?” 

“Gladdys, cease this insane raving, I say!” gasped 
the woman, turning white as death. 

“ The doctors, with all their skill, could not discover 
its nature nor alleviate its pangs. He died. Mrs. Jay 
—what did he die of ?” 

“ Gladdys! cease, cease, I say!” exclaimed the 
woman, stamping. 

“‘T will not. You asked me for a ‘why.’ I will 
give you one, and a ‘wherefore’ at the back of it. 
My father died. You best know how. No sooner 
was he under the sod than you began your machina- 
tions against my peace and honour. You intercepted 
all the letters between me and my betrothed, and sub- 
jected me to a cruel anxiety and suspense that preyed. 
upon my health and spirits for many months. When,. 
in spite of all you could do or say to shake my faith 
in my dear Arthur—I still trusted him—you produced 
forged letters purporting to be my father’s written. 
commands—dying: commands to his child to break off 
her engagement with Mr. Powis, and to wed whom ? 
—your idiotic son, James Stukely. When, in spite of 
all this, my betrothed returned to me, and we rejected 
the forged letters and their false counsel, you, by an 
act of arbitrary power, made me a prisoner in my own 
room. When, favoured by fortune, I made my escape, 
and gave my hand in marriage to Arthur, you followed 
us; like some foul amd prowling beast of prey, you 
crept secretly on our track. I saw you on one day. 
On the next I saw not my husband. What became of 
him, Mrs. Jay ?” 

“Girl! I will not be outraged in my own house!” 

“What became of Arthur Powis, I ask you? You 
told me then that he had been assigned to the com- 
mand of a coast-guard ship. You deceived those dear 
old ladies, too, who had me under their protection. 
I know you did, oy they never would have consented 
to my leaving them under the circumstances. You 
beguiled me from their protection—beguiled me by 
the basest falsehood——” z 

“ Ungrateful girl! I drew you gently from a life 
of dishonour and misery to one of honour and safety 
under my own protection !” exclaimed Mrs. Llewellyn. 

Without heeding her interruption, Gladdys con- 
tinued : 

“You sent me, ill, weak, and alone, to a strange 
seaport, in search of a man who had never been there, 
and a ship that had no existence. You followed me 
where you had first sent me. You found me in the 
condition that you had worked to produce. Decéived, 
baffled, and half-distracted, I was wandering about 
in search of the husband you had sent me to seek, 
when you arrested me as your mad ward !” 

“You were mad!” 

“No! never! Weakened, subdued, palsied, as L 
have been, I have never for an instant beenmad. To 
resume, madam, for you shall hear all the ‘ why.’ 
You could not have taken me away from those kindly 
old ladies except by fraud; but you could seize me in 
the streets by force; that was what you worked for! 
You did so! You got me in your power. You dosed 
and slowly poisoned me. You shut me out from all 
my kind; degraded. meto your infamous will, and would 
have consummated your criminal purpose in marrying 
me to your imbecile son, but for the intervention of 
an humble agent—my poor lost mother’s maid and my 
own nurse, who discovered your nefarious practices 
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and warned me—yes! and saved me'then, But you 
suspected her, aud consequently she,disappeared, as 
all disappear who are in your way, Mrs. Jay! I 
missed her one morning, and never saw her more. 
What became of Ailie, Mrs. Jay ?” 

Again the pallor of death spread over the face of 
Mrs. Llewellyn; but she soon rallied her flying cour- 
age, and answered haughtily: 

“You insolent girl, how dare youask me? When 
a servant offends mb, I get rid of her.” 

“TL know you do, Mrs: Jay. But—will you get rid 
of retributive justice as easily? Well, my only re- 
maining, humble friend removed from me, I made but 
& feeble stand against your devilish power. My 
situation too made me an easy prey. I became a 
mother, and had to send my child away, to save her 
from your fell plots. Alas! did I save her? Heaven 
knows. Again you dosed, drugged, slowly poisoned 
me. Again you degraded me to your own infamous 
will. And this time certainly you would have effected 
-your felonious purpose and married me to your foolish 

-son, but for the intervention of Providence. I saw my 
‘uusband in the church, and I was saved.” 

“ Base, shameless, thankless girl!: I rescued you 
«from a life of dishonour; for the adventurer I have 

permitted you to call your husband never was so in 
reality. All that I did for you was legally as well as 
.bumanely done; for not being a wife, but a minor, 
you were still my ward, owing me obedience. I had 
still the authority of a guardian over you—an authority 
that I used only for your best interests; I would 
have married you to my ouly son, a youth of spotless 
moral character, and thus restored you to honour and 
peace, but that you were frightened by a chance re- 
semblance of a living man to a dead one. And now, 
when I would soothe your agitation and support your 
weakness, you turn on me like a tigress and upbraid 
me with crimes that have no existence but in your own 
injurious suspicions. Bat, Gladdys, for tke love I 
bear the memory of your dear parents, I will bear 
with you yet,” said the woman, with a fair show of 
moderation. 

“Oh, hypocrite!” said Gldddys, giving her a wither- 
ing look. 

‘Take care, young lady! Remember that you are 
still a minor and my ward! Still under my authority 
and in my power !” said the lady. 

“I am not afraid of you, Mrs. Jay! You have done 
the very worst tome that you cando! You can do 
no worse, even though you were to kill me. By your 
infamous practices upon my nervous system, you 
deprived me of my mora! and intellectual free agency 
and drew me to the brink of crime and ruin. Can you 
do more to me than that? No! for if you were to 
kill me, you could only destroy the life of my body; 
whereas by your late horrible treatment you essayed 


‘the destruction of my intellect and will, which are 


parts of the soul! Can you ever do as much.as that 
to me again? No; for hear me, Mrs. Jay, you will 
never have the opportunity! For from your hand I 
will never take anything whatever to eat or to drink, 
and while I remain in your house I will never 
take anything to eat or to drink that may by 
any means be made the véhicle of your soul- 
destroying drugs. Sooner than do so I will starve 
myself to death. Yes, Mrs. Jay! I have the spirit to 
dare death, even the slow and painful death of starva- 
tion; but I have not the will to become again the 
passive, seuseless, degraded tool of crime that you 
would have made me! Perhaps providence may send 
me deliverance. I shall pray for ¥. In the meantime 
my part is to preserve the purity of my intellect and 
will, even, if necessary, at the cost of suffering and 
‘death. And so, while I stay with you, neither food 
nor drink tliat can possibly be made the medium of 
poison shall pass my lips, though I famish!” said 
Gladdys, closing those pallid lips with the sad firm- 
ness of a young martyr. 

“ You will find that it requires more than courage 
to starve yourself to death. It requires fortitude !” 
said the lady, vindictively. 

But Gladdys had “said her say,” and made no 
reply. 

uy suppose I must bear with you in your mt 
mood. But do not carry your madness too far, my 
girl! Remember, there are such things as asylums, 
where the phrensy of lunatics is restrained, and where 
the world seldom troubles itself to inquire about 
them,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, turning away. 

In doing so, her glances fell upon Enuis, who had 
been forgotten until this moment; Ennis, who had 
remained in the room through the whole interview, 
and though only half in the confidence of Mrs. Lle- 
wellyn, had stood apart with open eyes and ears, watch- 
ing the speakers and drinking in every word of the 
conversation. 

“Why are you loitering here?” eurtly demanded 
her mistress. 

“Tf you please, ma'am, you never teld me to go,” 
said the girl. 

“T tel! you now. then!” exclaimed the } 1.7. 


And Ennis left the room. , 
Mrs. Llewellyn soon followed, locking the door 
after her. 


CHAPTER LXIX 
MR. STUKELY ASSERTS HIMSELF. 
Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die, because a woman's fair? 
Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be? 
Raleigh. 

Passtnc down to the next floor, Mrs. Llewellyn 
saw Mr. Stukely in his room, busily engaged in pack- 
ing his travelling trunk. 

“ What now? ” inquired his mother, looking in. 

“T am going back to the university. I am not 
going to stay here to be made a laughing-stock of!” 

“What! will you forsake Gladdys in her present 
state of health ? ” demanded the lady. 

“Oh, bosh! about her state of health! She's well 
enough. She’s only jilting of me, that’s all! And 
she shan’t make a fool of me again! not if J know 
it! Nor call me an idiot a third time neither,” said 
Mr. Stukely, cramming his wedding coat into the 
middle of his trunk. 

“ James Stukely, what do you mean?” 

“TI mean to go back to college, and I mean to start 
by the night train. Law, mother, I’m not so auxious 
to marry cousin Gladdys! It was only to please you 
and her that I ever consented. Catch me consenting 
again, that’s all; But I thought as long as she was 
dying in love with me, and you was anxious for it, I'd 
do the handsome thing, and I did it! But, as for 
me, I don’t think cousin Gladdy’s can hold a candle to 
Neliy Blythe.” 

“To whom? ” cried Mrs. Llewellyn, in alarm. 

“To Nelly Blythe, the young lady that makes my 
shirts at college. If you could only once see her, 
mother, yon would—— My goodness, what's the 
matter? ” cried Mr. Stukely; for Mrs, Llewellyn, before 
she had heard his sentence half out, had dropped 
breathless into the nearest chair. 

“ James Stukely, do you mean to kill me?” she cried 
almost hysterically. 

“No! what made you think so? I wouldn’t hurt a 
hair of your head, nor let anyhody else doit! I was 
going tell you something that I thought would please 
you.” 

“What was it then?” inquired the lady, in a faint 
voice, with some feeling of relief and some of curiosity. 
“ Why, seeing you want me married so badly, I was 
just going to tell you whatia nice girl Nelly Blythe 
was, and how I could go down there and marry her 
to-morrow if I like, and—— Now what’s the matter?” 
he broke off and exclaimed in consternation, for Mrs. 
Llewellyn, with a cry between a howl and“ shriek, had 
clapped her hands to her head. 

“ T shall go mad!” she exclaimed. 

“ Extraordinary! Whatfor? What haveI done? 
There’s no pleasing you,.mother! ” said Mr. Stukely !” 
dropping himself down in a corresponding chair. 
Mrs. Llewellyn groaned in real anguish of spirit. 
Mr. Stukely sat staring at her, pulling his yellow 
moustache, and sighing : 

“ Extraordinary |!” 

Suddenly she started up, rushed at him, seized his 
arm, and shrieked in his ear : 

“James Stukely! If you do make a low marriage, 
I shall—hang myself!” and so saying, she flung off 
his arm. d 

Mr. Stukely’s chin fell, his eyebrows rose, his eyes 
started, and his cheeks blanched with horror. 

“ Extraordinary! Extraordinary! Extraordinary! ” 
he exclaimed as fast as he could speak. Then finding 
more definite words, he stammered: “I—I—I won't 
do it, mother, if you don’t like it! It was all—all— 
all to please you! I thought you wanted me married 
and settled ; and if cousin Gladdys wouldn’t have me, 
I knew the young lady that made my shirts, Miss 
Nelly Blythe——” 

“ Don’t name her! lest I do something desperate! ” 
cried Mrs. Llewellyn, stamping. 

“Well, I won't! I won’t! I won't! Only, for 
goodness gracious sake, mother! don’t talk about 
doing anything desperate, especially hanging, the 
very idea of which gives me a sort of choking in the 
throat, and fullness in the head! But tell’ me what 
will please you, mother, and I’!] do it.” 

“James Stukely, unpack that trunk and remain 
quietly where you are, until I settle where we shall go 
next. Will you do this?” she sharply demanded. 

“Yes, yes, yes, mother; I'll do anything. Good- 
ness knows it was all to please you! I'd doanything 
to please you, except it was something I considered 
very wrong, like marrying a girl on the sly, or taking 

another man’s sweetheart, or something,” said Mr. 
Stukely, beginning to unpack as fast as he could. 

With this little victory, which she knew might be 
tarred into defeat-in another half hour, Mrs. Llewellyn 

was forced to be contented. 
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Gladdys kept her word. As her faint; 

volved no consequent illness, she a eat fit in- 
But she did not resume her recent childish er bed. 
ments. She never now noticed the bright pict 

the walls, nor the Dresden china image, pom: on 
stuffed birds. She never even looked at the lifes? 
wax doll baby; and when Ennis brought it to}, 

asked.her if she would not take it, she blushed sng 
ok ne Ee and said: y 

“A t is passed now, Ennis, | 
myself. Take the poor toy away.” have come ty 

When her dinner was brought, she turned ays her 
head = weil refused it. 7 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, wh 
of it. “ Very well; after she ea Sheek: Kw Ane 
she will return to her food.” 

ive Mrs. eae an the strength of 
will possesse 8. At tea-time 
her > and toast - “~ tho real 

“ Exactly,” sai rs. Llewellyn. “She 
able to dispense with her dinner or tea, but ann 
not be able to resist breakfast to-morrow moraing” 

The morning came, however, and Gladdys sey 
away her coffee and rolls untasted. Twenty-ioy 
hours’ fasting already affected her lealth and strength 
and she looked pale, and moved languidly. Th, 
second day of abstinence passed. On the morning of 
the third, Gladdys looked quite haggard ; but still she 
rejected the fragrant coffee, and delicate rolls, and 
luscious broiled partridge that were placed before her 
to tempt her famished appetite. 

“Leave it in the room until dinner-time,” sid Mrs. 
Llewellyn. 

And her orders were obeyed, but without eft: 
for the breakfast stood upon the little table untouched 
until it was replaced by the dinner, which als pe. 
mained untouched until it was replaced by thesupper; 
and so passed the third day of this black fast with 
the captive, who chose to famish in the sight of food 
rather than risk being drugged to her ruin. 

On the morning of the fifth day, Gladdys could not 
rise from her bed unassisted. And when once she 
had slipped on her morning wrapper and suk into 
her easy-chair, it seemed as if she would never be able 
to leave it again. 

Ennis went and reported the condition of her charge 
to Mrs. Llewellyn, who came to see her, and gazei 
piteously and even angrily upon her wasted face ani 
hollow cheeks and sunken eyes. 

“So, this is starvation,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, with 
cold cruelty. “It isan interesting case. I neversar 
one of any sort before. And I never heard of a caseo! 
voluntary starvation; though I believe there hav 
been instances of compulsory famishing.” 

Gladdys neither replied nor looked up at her tor- 
mentor. She remained reclining back in her chair, 
with her thin hands hanging down, and her blue pile 
eyelids drooping. 

Mrs. Llewellyn stooped and examined her mor 
closely, saying : 

“There are dark circles around the eyes; soi 
shadowy hollows in the temples and cheeks ; and the 
lips are blue and dry and drawn away from the teeth. 
Interesting process this of starvation, especially whet 
it is entirely voluntary on the part of the subject!” 

To these cruel taunts still Gladdys vouchsafed » 
reply. 

‘Then Mrs. Llewellyn spoke more to the purpose: 

“See here, Gladdys! I have given you time to gt 
over your folly—as much time as was safe—mor 
perhaps; and now, if you do not take food, I shall 
force it upon you. Will you take it?” 

“No,” said the victim, without raising her eyes 
moving a muscle. 

“Ennis, bring me that cup of coffee, and stand ready 
to help me.” , 

Ennis obeyed ; and Mrs. Llewellyn arose and went 
close to Gladdys. , 

But Gladdys raised one of her wan hands, and in* 
faint voice, said : thick 

“Keep off, madam, and listen to me: You rm 
that you can force food upon me as you ome at 
physic upon a child. But you forget that w th it 
child is gagged, and physic forced into its mou") 
swallows only to avoid suffocation. Now gag teil 
force food into my mouth, if you dare; and Iw" 
suffocate sooner than swallow, Try it. It “ate 
for me only a quicker and easier death than ‘el 
starvation ; and for you—only one more murder 
to your list of crimes. inp 

{You are the devil!” said the woman, drawits 

k. Mand 


-~ Iam a Llewellyn,” said Gladdys proudly; f 
I know how to suffer, and to die, too, 2 * 6 
vv 


nd somé or 
of making you take food. You sball not ~~ 
suicide, either slowly or suddenly, while you 


“You area lunatic! But I must fi 


under my care.” 


“Mre-Llewellyn, you know that my object is nat? 


I do not refuse food, 





destroy life, but to save honour. 
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ess 
tot I refuse the drugs that are administered through 


+ Whi sit here, let Ennis go out and bring me 
, a the shell, and bring them here, and 
a ree in my presence, and I will eat them from 
the shell, free from the suspicion of drugs. If you 

ly wish to save my life, and I think you do—not 
pow motives of humanity, but from those of self-in- 
erest, since MY death at this time could bring you 
int but disappointment—you will do as I suggest,” 
said Gladdys, calmly. P 

Now, of course, Mrs. Llewellyn did wish to preserve 
the life of her ward, since that ward was her only hold 
the rich manor and rent-roll of Cader Idris. So 
she turned to her attendant, and said : 

“Ennis, your young lady is insane, of course. But 
itis sometimes judicious, as well as merciful, to humour 
the fancies of insane people. Go, therefore, and bring 
the oysters, a8 she requests. Take this purse.” 

“Thank goodness, she will eat something at last!” 
muttered Ennis, whose sympathies were more easily 
soused by @ famishing stomach than by a breaking 
jest. And she burried away gladly upon her errand. 

«Jf it were not that I know your own self-interest 
is the best guardian of my feeble life, I should dislike 
being left alone with you, Mrs. Jay,” said Gladdys. 

“You will repent these insults some day,” replied 
the woman. 

And these were the only words that passed between 
the gaoler and her prisoner until the return of Ennis. 

“Mr. Stukely is down-stairs, inquiring for you, 
mam,” said the girl, as she entered with a covered 


basket. 
Mrs. Llowellyn immediately arose and left the 


— almost rushed to the hearth, dropped on her 
knees, wrenched open an oyster, cut it loose, and 
handed it up to Gladdys. 

As the poor famished girl seized and swallowed the 
grateful morsel, Ennis drew from’the basket a bottle 
of wine, a corkscrew, and a glass, saying : 

“I don't know as I did right, Miss Gladdys, but 
here is a bottle of old port, as I made bold to buy. 
Now look at it, please, ma’am, and see for yourself it 
is all right, before I draw the cork, so that you may 
know as nothing has been put into this. See, ma’am, 
here is the seal unbroken, and the cobwebs and dust 
over it all right.” 

“Thank you-thank you—oh, thank you, Ennis! 
This is all the more pleasing to me from being an un- 
expected kindness. And some day I will reward you 
for it,” said poor Gladdys, fervently. 

“T don't know as I want any reward. Only don’t 
tell missus,” said Ennis, as she drew the cork, and 
poured out a little wine. 

When she had given this, she opened another oyster. 
And then she took from the basket some hard biscuits, 
which she pressed upon Gladdys with assurances that 
they were all right, having passed from the hands of 
the vender into her own. 

Again Gladdys thanked her newly found friend, as 
she received the biscuits, 

Gladdys made a very, very moderate meal; for her 
stomach, weakened by Ler severe fast, would not bear 
much. But as the food was, perhaps, the very best that 
could be selected for one in her condition, it did her 
the greatest good. 

And after eating she ‘reclined back in her chair and 
ank into a healthful sleep. 

Ennis hid the wine and biscuits, cleared away the 
oyster-shells, and restored everything to order, before 
Mrs, Llewellyn’s return to the room. 
wa slept long and well, and awakened quite 


(To be continued.) 











A quignLE has been raised in France as to the pos- 
sibility of Europe being able to recognise Mr. ra 
#8 President, as the Confederate States not having 
a Part in the election, Mr. L. has not polled an 
‘Isolate majority, which the American Constitution 
= It would be odd if the South takes the same 
dane were to retaliate the word usurper for that 


Pre Te BE Sop ovr or THE RoyaL Navy.— 
ian rds of the Admiralty have entered into a con- 
ii with Messrs. Castle and Beech, of Baltic Wharf, 
ilbank, ior that firm to break up the whole of the 
the and sailing vessels ordered to be sold out of 
‘vy from their unfitness for further service, the 


tne ce to be paid to the Admiralty being 8s. per 


» The following is the complete list of the 
aden Sailing vessels, the order for the breaking 
on , has been received at Chatham Dockyard:— 
_ floating battery Trusty, i4, 1,539 tons, 150 
ie pac dlewheel steamer Dragon, 6, 1,270 tons, 

P.; paddlewheel steamer Firebrand, 6, 1,190 


rin so lofty a flight that it seemed impossible that there 


tons, 820 h. p. ; paddlewheel steamer Scourge, 6, 1,124 
tons, 420 h. p.; screw gun vessel, Flying Fish, 6, 871 
tons, 350 h. p.; paddlewheel steamer, Hermes, 6, 830 
tons, 220 h. p.; paddlewheel steamer, Hecate, 6, 817 
tons, 240 h. p.; paadlewheel steamer ‘Ardent, 3, 801 
tons, 200 h. p.; screw steamer Alacrity, 4, 675 tons, 
200 h. p.; Banshee; 2, 672 tons, 350 h. p.; Roebuck, 
6, 865 tons, 175 h. p., screw gun vessel; Renard, 4, 
980 tons, 200 h. p.; Wrangler, 4, 477 tons, 80h. p., 
screw gun vessel; and paddlewheel steamer Kite, 3, 
300 tons, 170 -h. p.; together with the following sailing 
vessels—viz., Venus, 1,069 tons; Daphne, 726 tons; 
Frolic, 509 tons; Fantome, 483° tons; and Daring, 
423 tons. 


GRETA; 
A TALE OF THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 


CHAPTER I: 


Tue sunshine of a glorious May morning flooded 
the town and lake of Cotho, in the picturesque region 
of Northern Italy. 

If there were no interest of historical tale or storied 
legend connected with Como, its romantic loveliness 
would ever woo the foot of the tourist to linger among 
its wooded hills and beside its steel-blue waters; but 
at the time of our story, the red hand of war was up- 
lifted over those mountain heights and the sparkling 
lake ; and Como was thenceforth immortalized beyond 
the baptism of the poet’s eloquent verse. 

Through the gorges of the hills, Garibaldi, with his 
gallant band, composed of the flower of youthful Italian 
nobility; had burst like a resistless avalanche, till the 
Austrian eagle had swooped from its proud flight be- 
fore the conquering flag of Italy; and all the country 
was aflame with enthusiasm towards its hero. 

It was on the morning of the 27th of May that 
Garibaldi’s troops came pouring’ into Como, resistless 
as the mountain avalanche that thunders down the 
Alps; and were welcomed with frantic demonstrations 
of delight by the excited populace. 

Shouts and cries rent the air; peasants came 
thronging from the mountain cets er their homes 
among the vineyards, to welcome the chief who stood 
up for Italian independence; the dwellers of the 
town—nobles, artizans, and lazaroni — joined in a 
common tribute of welcome; handsome Italian ma- 
trons and dark-eyed maids met the heroes, and brought 
wine and refreshments, or scattered flowers in their 
triumphal path. 

Such was Garibaldi’s entrance inte Como, after con- 
quering the Austrians at Malmate on the preceding 
day, May 26th. 

It was as if heaven smiled on the scene, with her 
garish sunshine and her soft south winds; and all 
nature stretched forth welcoming hands to greet the 
hero who had sworn to keep his beloved Italy inviolate 
for ever from the grasp of the invader. 

Why did not Francis Joseph—proud, youthful 
despot—read a lesson from his first defeat by those 
Italian patriots, instead of seeking his fate which 
culminated at the battle of Solferino? Why, but 
that, hitherto, the black eagle of Austria had circled 


might exist the patriot-hunter whose shot could bring 
him down ? 

The town was all alive with the reception of 
“ Garibaldi’s boys,” as the great leader’s corps of 
youthful soldiers was called. The young heroes, in 
their gay, brilliant uniforms, thronged the public 
squares and market places; the steps of the great 
Cathedral, or Duomo, were covered by those who 
were wearied out with the fatiguing march and yester- 
day’s battle ; and women were going to and fro with 
trays of fruit, bread, and wine. And some were sur- 
rounded by their kinsfolks, who talked and gesticu- 
lated eagerly, aglow with pride and enthusiasm over 
their brave soldiers—anathematising the hated Aus- 
trians in the same breath in which they shouted— 
“ Viva Italia!" “ Viva Guiseppe Garibaldi !” , 

While the shouts of the welcoming populace were 
in their first fervour, and the roar of,the cannon and 
and discharge or musketry gave token that their 
deliverer had just entered the town, the dwellers of 
an ancient chateau in a cultivated gorge of the hills 
surrounding Como caught sound of the excitement ; 
and old Bartolomeo, the serving man, rushed into the 
presence of his mistress—a countess widow, of digni- 
fied presence and stately beauty. 
* Ah, my lady! hearest thou not the cannons of the 
town thundering out their rejoicings? Garibaldi and 
his boys have beaten the Austrians at Malmate, and 
are now entering Como. And my young Lord Ernesto 
will be in the ranks; and shall we sit idle here, while 
the whole country is now turning out to weleome 
them?” 
The countess started wp—dropped -the rich altar 
cloth she was embroidering for the neighbouring 
chapel convent—and touched a little silver bell upon a 


“Summon Lady Beatrice!” was her command to the 
maid who appeared ; then, turning to the excited old 
servitor, she said: “ The saints be preserved for this 
day’s news, Bartolomeo! Bring out the horses! We 
shall go down into Como to meet Lord Brnesto.” 

Presently appeared’ in:-the countess’s apartment a 
beautiful Italian girl, witi the soft, appealing brown 
eyes, and the luxuriant hair with gleam of pale gold, 
so like that unfortunate Italian maiden’s ef centuries 
agone from whom she had taken her name—Beatrice 
Averno, ward. of the late Count Lingi, but loved as a 
tender daughter by the daughterless countess. 

“Rare news, cara,” said that lady, with flashing 
eyes. “ Garibaldi is in the town below, and we must 
hasten hither to meet our Ernesto.” 

A bright, beautiful blush *breke over Beatrice 
Averno’s face as she turned away to make prepara- 
tions for that little journey—a blush that did not 
escape the fond eyes-that were watching her. 

“ Beatrice loves my boy! And my brave Ernesto. 
went out to fight his country’s battles with her be- 
trothal vows warm in his breast. That long walk in. 
the chateau gardens, the eve before he bade us adieu, 
witnessed their happiness. Good keep my gallant 
boy for his mother and his bride,” murmured the . 
countess. 

A few minutes later, the countess and Beatrice, 
well mounted on sure-footed horses, and.attended by 
eld Bartolomeo, threaded the winding-path descend- 
ing through the wild mountain gorge; and a half- 
hour after, a little boat, with striped lateen sails, shot 
over the waters of the lovely lake, already swarming 
with the flotilla hastening toward the town to share 
in the festivities that welcomed the heroes. 


CHAPTER IL 


Nieur fell softly over town, lake, wooded shores, 
and the lofty hills that point their bold summits on 
the summer sky; and while the tired soldiers rested 
from their festive cheer, quartered in the tall white 
houses by the beach or the old palaces in the heart of 
Como, a brave young officer of Garibaldi’s guard was 
keeping tryst with the lady of his heart in the flower- 
scented, deep-embrasured window-seat of the Chateau 
De Lingi. 

The fond mother, with a tear in her dark eye, but: 
a smile on her firm lip, had blessed her son ere she re- 
tired to her oratory to pray the Virgin to keep him 
safe through the fierce{struggle for,the independence of 
their beloved Italy; and now, Ernesto De Lingi and 
Beatrice Averno sat side by side late into the night, 
conversing as lovers do, reunited after a separation 
which had been fraught with deeds of daring amid 
scenes of war and danger. 

Before the dawn, Ernesto was to return to his men - 
in the town below, in readiness to move on to Lecco 
and Camerlata—places which his general deemed it 
important to hold and occupy; therefore, much was 
to be crowded into these few hours the young noble- 
man had stellen from his needed sleep to consecrate 
to his mother and betrothed in the home to which he 
had accompanied them after yesterday's meeting in : 
the town. 

“ And now tell me what has happened to yourself, 
Beatrice carissima, since I set out for the wars. Who 
has been at the chateau since I bade thee adieu last ? 
The Austrians did no penetrate into this secluded re- 
treat when they held the province of Como, Beatrice ?” 
asked the young soldier. 

A strange flush of indignant memory mounted Bea- 

trice’s cheek, and her dark eyes flaslied. 

“It was well that thou wert absent, Ernesto, else 

Austrian blood might have been spilt sooner than on 

the battle-field.. What wilt thou say, when I tel] thee: 
that a bold officer of the enemy’s army quartered him- 

self and his suite upon us for a long week, and then 


‘had the temerity to offer ‘protection’ to the countess 


and myself, provided I would become the Baroness 
Von Halpin?” 

And a little scornful laugh rippled out from the lips 
that crimsoned with deeper scarlet at this recital. 

The young soldier's hand instinctively souglit his 
sword hilt, and he set his lips firmly, while a sparkle 
of anger shot from his dark eyes. 

“The Baron Von Halpin! I shall remember the 
gentleman if we chance to meet, and should be happy 
to tender him a touch of my steel or an Italian bullet, 
in return for the compliment he rendered my Beatrice. 
Thou wert not seriously annoyed by this insolent 
Austrian, cara mia?” looking tenderly into her soft 
eyes. 
Me Trust an Italian gir] for declining the protection 
that comes from our country’s enemies,” answered 
Beatrice, spiritedly. ‘‘ I have a mind that more serious 
mortification than the report that our brave general 
was marching hither hastened the baron’s flight from 
the chateau, though he departed vowing that the hour 
would yet come when I should be glad to implore the 
aid of the hand I now rejected. But we will not talk 








to 
Ms, 410 h. p,; paddlewheel steamer Gorgon, 6, 1,111 


table near at hand. ; 


longer of this, dear Ernesto—instcad of the glorious 
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victories of our gallant hero-chief, and of the prospects 
of our dear, beautiful Italy. The Virgin grant that 
the day is fast approaching when sho shall shake off 
the dust from her robes, and sit proudly once more 
among the nations of the earth!'’and the Italian girl 
spoke with that enthusiasm which animates the 
women of the sunny south, 

“ The day is fast nearing us, carissima,” replied the 
young soldier, with earnestness equal to her own. 
“ Already down-trodden Italy has arisen in her 
strength ; our young men are flocking in from every 
region to the standard of our brave general—God 
bless him!—and, in less than thirty days, we have 
become old soldiers, abandoned home, its loved ones 
and its comforts, for the camp-couchis, the platter, 
and the battle-field. Be of strong faith, Beatrice! 
God will go before our standard, and all his good 
saints preservo us from Austrian bullets. I beara 
very hopeful heart into this war for liberty, caris- 
sima.” 

““Mayest thou, indeed, be kept from Austrian 
bullets, dear Ernesto!" exclaimed the girl, with a 
faint shudder, as the thought of possible harm or 
death to her lover stole over her mind. ‘ While thou 
art in the field, thy mother and I will be praying con- 
stantly for thy preservation and the success of our 
arms; and we will have masses said every morning 
in the chapel, that God will turn aside the shot of the 
enemy from thy breast.” 

“Nay, do not cherish fears! It is unlike a brave 
souled Italian maid. If I fall, thou surely knowest 
"tis better to be the widow of one who gave his life for 
Italy than the bride of a slave,” said the young man, 
impressively. “But, Beatrice, my heart throbs with 
a cheerful prophecy that I shall return, in God’s own 
good time, to thee. So summon back the blood that 
has fled from thy cheek to thy heart, and talk in san- 
guine tones during this last hour we spend toge- 
ther.” : 

With a strong effort, the Italian girl obeyed her 
lover, and the flower-perfumed, starlit hour glided 
past as all such hours do, when hearts throb with love 
aud truth. 

There was a prolonged farewell—lingering pres- 
sures of hands that might never more be clasped 
again, despite the prophecies of hope—and then one 
went to ber prayers before the image of the Virgin, 
shrined in a sileut oratory; and the other descended, 
with fleet, manly tread, the winding hill-path that led 
to the slumbering town below. 

Just as Captain Ernesto De Lingi entered the street 
where were the officers’ quarters, he met a quiet, 
weather-bronzed man, pacing to and fro in the bright 
starlight, his fine, dark eyes, with a sad expression 
in their depths, looking far away tv the distant 
southern mountain. 

De Lingi touched his cap with the military salute, 
murmuring : 

“ The General!" 

The bronzed, silent man, looking afar towards the 
southern hills, with the sad, dreary look in his dark 
eyes, was keeping his night vigil for the two who 
slept in their lovely graves among the gorges of the 
distant Apennines—the wife and infant daughter of 
Garibaldi. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue morving of the 24th of June heralded in a day 
which was hencefortli to be marked with crimson on 
the illuminated pages of history—the date of the 
sanguinary battle of Solferino. 

Pens of eyewitnesses, who followed the two armies, 
have described that long summer day's conflict, and 
columns have teemed’ with accounts of the ficrce 
valour with which the contendixg hosts met upon the 
plains of Sardinia, and battled through all the hot 
June day until the descending sun shone upon the 
broken, retreating Austrian legions, driven in triumph 
before the victorious alles. 

For a brief period before this battle, the Austrian 
forces, so famed in history for their prowess, had been 
defeated in a series of engagements. Magenta, 
Palestro, and Montebello had tended to check the 
pride of the despotic young monarch who sought to 
thrust his yoke upon the fair provinces of Lombardy 
and Sardinia; but the hope of retrieving his fortunes 
was strong within his heart, and, as a last resort, 
Francis Joseph decided to conduct this battle in per- 
son. Mounted on a superb black horse, the emperor, 
accompanied by his generals, took the field at Sol- 
ferino. His handsome, princely figure was clad in a 
uniform emblazoned with all the -crosses, stars, and 
insignia of iis noble rank; a tall, military hat with 
sweeping black plumes, shaded his well-chiselled, 
haughty face; and as he dashed onward, followed by 
his suite, a smile of security curled his lip, as though 
he saw his triumph already en the field mapped out 
before him. 

Wielding to the solicitations of his generals and his 
brother Maximilian, Frances Joseph finally took up 





his station in (he tower of Cavriana, from whence he 
could view the entire field and direct the movements 
of his great army. 

To portray the shock of the two contending legions 
—the onset, the thunder of gunnery, the dash of the 
French cavalry, with their wild Zouaves and Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, the wondrous gallantry of the Italian wing 
of the army, in which Garibaldi’s corps performed in- 
credible feats of valour—is not our province. And 
let the description of a more able pen be quoted here, 
to paint the result of that June day's struggle on Sol- 
ferino's plain. 

When the Emperor of Austria saw the retreat of his 
troops from the Tower of Cavriana, he had tears in 
his eyes. : 

Those tears were, perhaps, drawn forth only by the 
sting of baffled hopes. Perhaps he felt only at that 
moment the hopelessness which we have all expe- 
rienced when tle stream of events has gone against 
us, and when not even the excitement cf personal 
effort remained. 

He had gone forth that morning, confident that the 
sanguine predictions of his aged advisers would be 
fulfilled; that the imniense army which obeyed his 
command, like a well-finished machine, was invinci- 
ble and irresistible; that the plan of the day's battle 
would be worked out with the rigid certainty of a 
piece of official routine; and that the evening would 
see the French and Sardinian invaders broken by his 
troops, and flying in disorder before him. 

He had trusted in his numerous artillery—so effi- 
cient, according to the only standard of efficiency 
which he and his generals knew. He had confided in 
that well-trained cavalry, which he had secn 60 per- 
fect in their evolutions upon the plain before him, 
where they had wheeled and charged in many a grand 
review. 

But, in one day, illusion after illusion had broken 
and drifted away. He had been learning for many 
hours the iucapacity of matter to contend with mind. 
His artillery, outshot by a more perfect arm, had 
proved little bettcr than an incumbraucein the battle ; 
his impregnable position upon that high hill had, after 
a desperate resistance, been taken at a rush by a more 
active, a more intelligent, and a more enterprising 
soldiery; his infantry, although numerically superior 
in the field, had always been too few on the decisive 
point and at the decisive minute. 

While he looked from the Tower of Cavriana, this 
massive organization was being dissolved before him ; 
this long prepared system of physical force had broken 
at its first test; and, in vexation or sorrow, the Em- 
peror of Austria wept. 

Aud so the 24th of June went by; and when the 
long summer day had faded to its death, the red field 
of Solferino was lost to Francis Joseph and gained by 
the allied Ftalians and French. 

While the fortunes of the battle were turning in 
favour of the allied arms, a gallant young officer of the 
Italian corps, who had won his colonel’s spurs at 
Magenta, bore down in close fight, a burly, black- 
bearded Austrian major, who had command of a body 
of a Hulans, whom the Italians had routed and put 
to flight. 

As the fighting soldiery swept past, the two officers 
were left quite alone, and already had the young 
colonel’s sabre-thrust seriously wounded and unborsed 
his enemy ; and, leaning from his own steed, he was 
about to send the weapon home, when forth from the 
Austrian ranks came bounding a slight youth, whose 
slender figure was almost feminine in its grave 
and beauty. “Oh, spare him, good sir! spare him! 
my own Adolphe Von Halpin!” came in an agonised 
shriek ; and, throwing his slight form beside the pros- 
trate officer's, and stretching his long slender arms 
over him to protect him; at that instant the little 
military cap fell off, aud a shower of luxuriant hair 
falling over blushing auburn cheeks and neck, revealed 
the youth's secret. 

It was a beautiful young Austrian girl who bent 
over the wounded Austrian ; and it did not need the 
cry of joy with which she buried: ber face in Von 
Halpin’s breast, as that officer faintly cried in a tone 
of humiliation, surprise, and gratitude, “Greta!” It 
did not need that name to convince Colonel Ernesto 
De Lingi that the devotion of the hitherto neglected, 
still loving woman, had at length met with its reward. 

Dismounting, to satisfy himself that the wound he 
had inflicted upon the Austrian’s shoulder was mot a 
mortal one—staunching the flow of blood with his 
own scarf, and applying his own cantcen to the 
officer's lips—De Lingi received the gratitude of 
the blushing girl and the thanks of the enemy whom 
he now suceoured—-then remounted and dashed away. 

A vision of his own dear love, sitting in her home 
at Como, swept past him like a cool breath on that 
hot, sickening red battle-field; and the thought, 
“Even as Beatrice woald mourn for me, stricken 
down in death, so would this brave young Austrian 
girl mourn for her truant lover,” went to his heart 
and softened it with pity. 
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allied hosts of France and ftaly. 2! ¥% for the 
A fortnight later, in the old chateau among the hil 
gorges above Lake Como there were sounds of rej ill 
ing and revelry ; and in the convent chapel bet - 
the altar adorned with the rich tapestry wroy tbe 
the Countess De Lingi’s white fingers, thers a y 
young and noble pair, on whose loved heads the lt 
priest bestowed the marriage benediction, . 
Let us hope that in distant Vienna, the proud Aus 
trian Baron Von Halpin had likewise roleemed his 
long plighted, but long neglected troth to the beauti- 
ful, brave Greta, who saved his lify upon the red 
battle-field of Solferino ! CHW 


NELSON AND JOHN RODNEY 

Earty in September, 1805, according to my custom 
I was sauntering on the sallyport beach, either peeriag 
through my spy-glass (the pride of my heart) at th: 
splendid fleet anchored at Spithead, destined to gain 
the most glorious naval victory recorded in history, 9, 
chatting with Ned Collingwood, a midshipman of’ tip 
flag-ship Victory, who was waiting with his. bos 
when suddenly every seaman jumped to his feet and 
took off his hat. I turned round to see the cause of 
this demonstration, and I saw a small, spare man jy 
an admiral's uniform, approaching with a quick 
nervous step. His right sleeve was pinned to his 
breast, which was completely covered with ordesand 
medals. -He looked marvellously young, in my eres 
to be an admiral, and his whole figure betokaned 
energy rather than strength.” 

The author saluted the hero as he passed, ni, 
“turning towards me with a quick movement, hy 
looked at me keenly with his piercing eye—for he lad 
but one. ‘What is your name?’ he asked. ‘Jou 
Rodney, sir,’ I replied. ‘Ah, a namesake of ow 
greatest sailor! Would you like to go to sea?’ 4 
am going, sir, as soon as I am fifteen.” The unex- 
pected interview ended by the admiral writing to the 

tev. Mr. Rodney, the author’s father, on a sheet of 
paper torn on the moment from a note-book, and ina 
few days afterwards he found himself in a midship- 
man’s uniform on board the Victory. 

The admiral did not forget the ‘ youngster” on 
board. Le records several instances of the manner in 
which Nelson endeared himself to those under him 
At first the middy was rather frightened at the ides 
of going aloft. This was observed by the admiral, 
“* What,’ said he, in a kind voice, ‘are you afraid of 
going aloft?’ ‘Rather, my lord,’ I replied, touching 
my hat, and squinting timidly up the mast. ‘Well 
Mr. Rodney,’ he continued, laying his Land on wy 
arm, ‘I am going a race.to the mast-head, and beg 
that I may meet you there.’ What could I do? | 
could not refuse, so I went to the starboard main- 
rigging, and scrambled up as best I could, grazing 
my shins most cruelly against the ratlius. ‘ Adwi- 
rably done, yeungster,’ said Lord Nelson, when | 
joined him on the top. where he had been waiting 
neatly five minutes; ‘how much is any person to bo 
pitied who thinks getting up here either difficult o 
dangerous—eh, Mr. Rodney?’” In the battle in 
which Nelson fell, Mr. Rodney was himself shot 
through the leg as he stood beside the admiral, and 
lifted by “an arm gentle as a woman's.” It was 
Nelson’s, who said with a smile, “ That shot was not 
meant for you.” The last scene of all, which occurred 
in the presence of the wounded midslipman. 

A few months ago, I went down to Portsmouth on 
purpose to go over the Victory, now flag-ship there 
I went straight to the cockpit, and, having procured 
the key from the first lieutenant, I went in. 

How long I remained there I do not know. I at 
down in a corner, where, fifty-seven years 2g0, T ksy 
wounded on a pallet, and the whole scene flooded 
through my brain with fearful vividness. The dying 
hour of our brave admiral—of him, every nef 
greatest hero—now so long in heaven! And then 
thought how strange it was that with him died “ 
naval glory for the time—Trafalgar being our las 
victory during that war. D sate : j 

I remained on board for many hours, going a 
over the dear old decks till I got into a happy ee 
of boyish recollections. I took a parting look veers 
very spot where he fell; and, full of gentle —." , 
I stepped down the accommodation ladder, repet te 
instinctively the lines written on him by a poet ¢ 
own day : 

Yet, yet awhile the natural tear may flow, 

Nor cold reflection chide the chastening W0?: 

Awhile, unchecked, the tide of.sorrow swell— 

Thou bravest, gentlest spisit, fare thee well! 
—— OO 


ich i lished in 
Tue new bank, which is about to be established 
Mexico, is to be represented in London by air 
Brothers; and in Paris, by MM. Hottiaguer ™ 
Fould. and Marcuard. 
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MEZAR THE MISER. 
oe eeu nce 
OHAPTER V. 


THE OLD WIND-MILL. 
6, if you felt the oppression at my heart 
Since I've been here, so to constrain myself— 
With such poor stealth to hazard words and glances— 
These—these are not my habits. 

Haur way between the villages of Fallowfield and 
Ashville stood the old wind-mill to which reference 
has been so often made in the course of our story. 
Its origin was out of the memory of that learned and 
often quoted individual, the “ oldest inhabitant.” It 
had been built some time, and was half house, half 
fort. That is, the first story was composed of stones, 
roughly but strongly put together, whilst the second 
was of wood, overlapping the first, with loop-holes for 
musketry, Though intended for a mill, and used for 
that purpose by the farmers around, it also, being so 
strongly built, served as a fort to which they could 
retire when threatened by danger. 

_Many years had passed since it had been used in 
tither capacity, and it had fallen into a state of utter 
‘ecay. The walls of the lower storey had broken 
‘way in several places, caused by the annual high 
water in the river; for the mill, being situated on a 
ittle hillock upon the water’s brink, felt the full force 
if the mad waters as they surged seaward. A ruined 
flight of stone steps led to the second storey, and from 
thence a ladder led to a trap-door or scuttle, opening 
a the roof. No vestige was left of the wind-sails. 
e roof was green with mgss, and many little plants, 
Whose seeds had been brought by the birds or the 
winds, straggled into a sickly existence in various 
“revices and inequalities of the roof. 
, Returning from Ashville with her child in her arms, 
ae ia reached that part of the road contiguous to the 
— to find that the river had overflowed 
\¥s banks, and that that portion of the road which lay 
. Pay was submerged, and her further advance 
hat direction impossible. As she paused in per- 
pany, the waters came creeping slowly on towards 
. spot where she was standing. The instinct of 
ape danger, and fears for her child’s safety, made 
par. quickly up the bank by the roadside. No 
tee re she done so, than the water swept down 
bj Sy » IDcreasing in volume as it came, and rising 
ber and higher with, a sullen, sighing sound, at 
eee and threatening, 
“ o continued until the bank became an island— 
es on one side, the water rushing through the 
on the other; and between Orpha and the 


|THE MISER SURPRISED IN THE RVINED MILL. } 


angry sky the old windmill reared its shattered walls, 
a beacon of safety to her eyes. 

She sought its shelter, as the water encroached upon 
her inch by inch; and when she entered its dilapi- 
dated door, the waves were dashing madly against its 
tottering walls. She quickly bore her child up the 
staircase to the second storey, and breathed a deep 
sigh of thanksgiving as she reached it. 

A sbrill cry of alarm broke upon her ears as she 
stepped into the principal chamber of the mill, and 
she beheld old Mezar dragging a small, but what ap- 
peared to be a very heavy trunk from a corner cup- 
board, 

“'Thieves! robbers!” cried the old man, in mortal 
terror. 

And throwing himself on the floor beside the trunk, 
he embraced it, and thought to hide it with his body. 

“ Nonsense, uncle Mezar! ” returned Orpha, calling 
the old miser by the name generally given him at the 
farm; “there are no thieves here. What are you 
afraid of?” 

The sound of her voice seemed to reassure him; 
for he raised his head cautiously and glanced at her, 
though in a very suspicious manner, and still con- 
cealing the trunk with his body. 

“Ts it you, Orpha?” he asked, at length; and his 
voice was very thin and quavering. ‘“ Why, what 
brings you here? ” 

“T went to Ashville for my child,” Orpha replied, 
as she held the little girl towards him. 

“Beautiful child!” said Mezar, rising up from his 
crouching attitude and sitting down on the trunk. 
“Lively as a cricket. How much it resembles its 
father,” he continued, with a sardonic chuckle, “ Willis 
Linton may well be proud of such a child as that. 
What's its name?” 

“ Marah,” answered Orpha, sadly. 

“ That means bitterness—good old scripture name. 
But why select that name?” 

“It typifies her fate in this world, I fear. Bitter- 
ness can only be the portion of one born under a 
ban.” 

“ Tush! tush! ” sneered the old man, “ what rubbish ! 
Why should her life be more bitter than anybody 
else’s? Don’t curse your child beforehand. Time 
enough for her to find out that there is something 
wrong about her when she grows older. The name’s 
all well enough—but don’t tell: her, unless you wish 
to poison the child’s existence, that-you called her so 
in anticipation of her life being a bitter one. Sen- 
timental mawkishness, unworthy of a girl of your 
sound sense, Orpha! Why should her life be a bitter 





one? Why not as happy as the generality of people 


who are born and livo—and that’s all their history ? 

Born under a ban? Rubbish! Who cares how or 
where anybody was born, so long as they have plenty 

of money and you can make them of service? No’ 
matter who you are if you are poor—if you had the 

blood of every royal family in Europe in your veins, 

and in your own person were virtue and goodness 

personified, you’d be of no account. I’ve lived sixty 

years in this world, and I know—I know! ” 

“ Doubtless,” answered Orpha, with a smile, though 
she could but acknowledge there was much of truth: 
in what the old man had said. ‘You have made’ 
gold your god, if the report of our neighbours is to be’ 
believed.” 

“ Ob, yes,” snarled Mezar; ‘they called me the old 
miser, and sneered at my old clothes and dirty hands. 
What’s the use of having new clothes? ‘I'hey get 
old in time. What's the use of washing one’s hands? 
They'd get dirty again. ‘The fools think I have 
lots of money, and the young spendthrifts come to 
*borrow my hard earnings, like Willig Linton, your 
husband, and I accommodate them at a trifling per- 
centage——” 

“ Only one hundred per cent! ” interrupted Orpba. 

“Serve ’em right, the profligates!” snapped old 
Mezar. ‘People that squander money should pay 
for the privilege. But I’ve vo more money to lend,- 
Orpha. That affair with your husband”—it was 
curious to note what an emphasis he invariably placed: 
upon the word, and how cunningly he rolled his 
sunken eyes at Orpha whenever he spoke it—‘‘ has 
ruined me, and all for being accommodating and 
good-natured. I am a poor man now—no money left 
—no money left.” 

‘You surprise me,” returned Orpha, mischievously. 
“T thought that trunk you are guarding contained a 
treasure.” 

Old Mezar started, and clutched the trunk more 
closely, looking very uncomfortable, whilst his fea- 
tuers wore a ghastly grin. 

“ A treasure? hi, hi, hi!” he cried. “Nothing of 
the sort. Geological specimens, my dear, valuable on 
account, of their rarity. Geological specimens—no- 
thing more!” 

There had been a dull splashing sound beneath 
their feet for some time, to which neither had paid 
much attention; but now, a8 Orpha turned away 
from the old man, her eyes glanced through the only 
window that the chamber contained—a small square 
aperture, looking down the stream. 

It seemed to her that the river had greatly risen, 
for nowhere could she see the land. The whole country 





appeared to be under water. 
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And now the sound beneath her feet attracted her 
attention. She ran to the landing, and gazed down 
the staircase. 

Great heavens! the water was within six inches of 
the floor, and still rising, like a great black snake 
slowly but surely creeping towards its prey. 

The sbrill cry ef terror that burst from her lips 
aroused old Mezar, and brought him quickly to her 
side. 

In answer to his in n as to the cause of 
her alarm, she pointed down the staircase. He took 
in the danger at a glance, and his face grew livid. 

He muttered to himself, but so indis- 
tinctly that she could not catch the sense of it, though 
she thought he mentioned Calvin's name. 

“ What is it, uncle?” she asked. 

“I must go upon the roof!” he exclaimed, trem- 
bling in every nerve with excitement and apprehen- 
sion. “ This window only commands a partial view 
of ee There may be a boat in sight—who 
knows?” 

He commenced dragging the trunk towards the 
ladder. 

Pranab - will not take the trunk upon the 
roof?” cried 0 in surprise. 

“Yes, yea!” his eyes rolling, and bis 
whole manner preclai i 
ranged with fear. 

He made several efforts to drag the trunk up the 
ladder Ss the task was beyond is ationgth, Groat 
drops of perspiration stood upon his wrin 5 
head, and the blue veins in his bony hands became 
swollen and di 

He was fearfully nervous, and querulous as a spoiled 
child. 

“Help me—help me!” be exclaimed piteously to 
Orpha. “My God! would you see the poor old man 
lose his little all? Help me, child, that's a dear, and 
I'll reward thiak of that—give you a hundred 
pounds. me! help me! Quick, quick!” 

His « and was so ludicrous, 
that O 
the peril of her position. Shecould not find itin her 
heart to resist the old man's a) ; so she placed 
her infant u the floor, and helped him up the 
ladder with the trank. It was something of a task; 
but after some exertion, she suceeeded in placing the 
trunk beside old Mezar on the roof ef the mill. 

Her child was crying as she hastened down the 
ladder. She soon discovered the cause. The water 
had risen an inch over the floor, and its cold touch 
had frightened little Marah. She hastily grasped the 
child in her arms, and commenced ascending the 
ladder. Half-way up, one of the rounds, rotten with 
age, gave way beneath her feet, and she was precipi- 
tated te the floor. Jn her efforts to save the child, 
she did not sufficiently guard herself, and she received 
a severe blow wpoa the head, which stunned her into 
a faintness. 

She never knew how long she lay insensible; but 
it must have been a considerable time—at least half-an- 
hour, for she was aroused to consciousness by the 
water dashing over her face, and something tugging 
at her bair, She started to her elbow like one 
awakened from a fearful dream, to find that the water 
was gaining rapidly upon her, and little Marah, kneel- 
ing beside her, as if conscious of the peril that threat- 
ened them, was pulling ler hair in the attempt to 
arouse her from her deathlike trance. 

It weuld not do to linger there. They must gain 
the roof, at all hazards. She called loudly upon old 
Mezar to aid her, but met with no response. Doubtless 
the rushing of the waters, which now almost swelled 
into a rear, rendered her voice indistinct—besiies, 
Mezar, in consequence of his age, was somewhat deaf. 
She grasped her child once more firwly in ber arms, 
and began to ascend the ladder, but cautiously, care- 
fully —~ each round before she trusted her weight 
upon if, e passed the broken round with great 
exertion, and at last her efforts were crowned with 
success. She gained the roof and looked around her. 

A mist, vapoury and dark as a funeral pall, hung 
over the swelling waters that went hurling on, moan- 
ing in their course like unquiet spirits. But where 
was Mezar? She could scarcely believe her eyes— 
he was not upon the roof. There was no sign, no 
vestige of bim or his trank. What could have become 
of him? Had he lost his footing and fallen into the 
foaming tide? It was very probable. Orpha shud- 
dered at thé reflection of' what bis fate had been. She 
had seated herself, grasping the child tightly in her 
arms, upor the shuttie or tra r which had rotted 
away from its hinges, near the ridge of the roof which 
sloped either way until its eaves met the water which 
was now on a level with them, and still rising. Was 
the flood never to show abatement? 

Orpha’s vigil was a dreary one—sitting there, lonely 
and desolate, with a lowering, leaden sky above, and 
foam-specked water all around her. 

The river was full of floating objects, and it was 
curious to watch them whirl past, as the strong cur- 


felt inclined to laugh, notwithstanding | casting 


rent swept them on in its embrace. Feather beds, 
household furniture, farming implements, bundles of 
straw and hay, roofs of sheds and outhouses, lumber 
of various ki huge trees torn from their roots, and 
dead and cattle were strangelv mingled ; but as yet 
Orpha seen no semblance of mortality borne on by 


ving that as yet,to her knowledge, no human 
life been lost. Perliaps she was destined to be the 
first viclim. Her blood ran cold at the thought. 

Acrash—a quivering oscillation—and Orpha felt 
the roof sinking beneath her. 

The foundation of the mill had been undermined by 
the waters, and the old stone walls had crumbled to 
pieces. The water was all around them in an instant. 
She placed her child upon the old door, and tied her 
there with the long scarf she wore around her neck. 
She had scarcely done so when the roof canted, and 
to save herself from being precipitated into the waters, 


while with the other she maintained her hold upon 
the door. * 

The rush of the waters was too much for her feeble 
strength. They were deluged for a moment ; the next, 
the door was torn from her grasp and borne away. 
Then the roof slowly settled down. She was 
ing! No—the roof, wrenched from its supports, 
which had crumbled beneath it, was floating, and—oh, 
misery ! the door farimadvance, was speeding onward, 
with its precious burden. 

in vain were Orpha's des cries ; vainly she 
wrung her hands. The door so much smaller 
and lighter, was borpe much more swiftly upon its 
way. Pe moment the distance wee pe —_ 

idened, r oon t her 

— 


The child seemed conscious of its peril, for it 
stretched out its little arms, and cried imploringly : 

“Mamma! mamma!” 

And as Orpha listened to that cry, mad with alla 
mother’s anxiety fer her child, she was on the point of 
herself into the waters, with the 

child—but that love of life, which 
the Creator has implanted so strongly in every 
human breast, restrained her, and a moment’s reflection 
told her how futile would be the effort. She would 
but perish in the very presence of her child. As yet 
they both lived. The supports to which they clung 
still bore them above the foaming tide, and the hour of 
deliverance must come. They would be scen as they 
came nesr Ashville, for the danger would place every- 
one on tne alert, and boats would soon come to their 
— Cheered by this reflection, Orpla became 
calm. , 

Her trials and anxieties were not yet over. An 
eddy whirled the door and roof in towards the shore. 
The door being so much smaller escaped from the 
eddy and sped onward ; but the roof became wedged 
amongst some submerged trees, and remained station- 
ary, and the poor mother had the dread horror of see- 
ing her child float from her sight, passing on slowly, 
but surely to certain death. 

One despairing ory burst from Orpha’s breast, and 
then strength, vision, sense, all gaye way. 

She was not destined to remain long in this trance. 
She became conscious of the grasp of strong arms 
handling her rather roughly, and the chill of cold 
water dashed in her face, She opened her eyes, 
raised her head, and gazed feebly about her. She 
lay in the stern of a boat, and Calvin Stylphin sat on 
the seat facing her, tugging away lustily at two oars, 
his face red with exertion and streaming with per- 
spiration. ! 

“Calvin?” she gasped, with a wondering look. 
She could scarcely comprehend his presence. 

“Sure!” chuckled Calvin, good-naturedly, and 
with something of an air of triumph. “Saved you, 
by gosh!” ‘This was as near as Calvin ever came to 
an oath. “Saved you, by gosh! Tough job, I tell 
you,” pausing a moment to take breath, and wiping 
the sweat from his brow with the back of his hand; 
“but I did it. Never should have known you were 
here but for old Mezar, and he was so crazy about his 
old money trunk that he never thought to say any- 
thing about you until we got back to the farm and 
landed; and then I started back after you, quick as 
wink. When I found the old mill caved in, I almost 
give you up—thought you might find something to 
float on, though ; so concluded to go on a piece down 
the stream. Glad I did, now, though if you hadn't 
struck again them trees I don’t believe I ever should 
have caught up with you, running this hitch just like 
a mill-stream, end it’s no joke pulling against her. 
It’s the biggest freshet ever known in the valley.” 

After this long speech Calvin redoubled his exer- 
tions at the oars. Orpha began now to recover her 
scattered senses, and her anxiety for her child returned, 
She recounted to Calvin what had happened, and im- 
plored him to turn back and search for her lost darl- 
ing ; but he shook his head negatively, and never re- 





laxed his vigorous efforts at the oars. But as she still 


the raging flood, and she breathed an earnest prayer of | again, 


she grasped the edge of the scuttle way with one hand, | farm 


implored him with all the eloquence 
mand, he paused a moment to — Could com. 
“It’s no use, Miss Orpha,”—Calvin | 
the girl with a kind of respect, and cme ane 
little im awe of her; “it will take us uotil dwt st 
back, as it is ; and if we were to turn down th, Bet 
we should never get back; and aso finaj Tver 
baby, why that is a moral impossibility, One the 
how dark it’s getting now. In an hour's ting » 
wouldn't be able to see your hand before you, oa 
pete, of, aud I will do so; but the child mys, 
“Do you think she will be rescued ? " asked Orphs 
sa meee - ’ 
“That depends on circumstances,” replied (aly) 
briefly, and ing away with redoubled view 
= me for sang oe 
Ww moan escaped from Orpha’s lips, and 
sank back and held her peace until they mashed in 


Her last hope had died out; she deom 
childless. ect 
As Calvin had predicted, it was quite dark when 
they reached the farm landing, and they found 
i and old Mezar waiting for thom, wih 
lanterns in their hands, the light from which hyd 
served Calvin as a beacon in reaching the farm. 


fore a well-spread table, 
ustled about to get bers 


girl's eyes—toars of ths 

is kindness to her. Shs 

that she had indeed found a home there. 8b: 

ucceeded in drinking the tea; but she could not eat 
morsel—the food choked her. 

Old Mezar was profuse in his excuses for leaving 
her in the mill. 

She forgave him with her lips ; but her heart shrank 
from him as the murderer of her child. Unintentio- 
ally such, she admitted even to herself; but no les 
such in fact. 

Pinkerton told her that Calvin had gone atte 
Mezar as soon as the river looked dangerous, as agreed 
upon; but in his fright and anxiety to escape, he had 
forgotten all about her until reaching the farm, and 
then he had exclaimed, like one suddenly awakonel 
from a dream: “Good God! Orpha is in the mill!” 
upon hearing which, Calvin had instantly started back 
after her, with the result seen. 

Orpha acquitted the old miser of any intention! 
design of leaving her to perish in the mill. She could 
readily understand that, crazed with the idea of losing 
his gold, he could think of nothing else, and her s- 
cidental fall and consequent unconsciousness had pre- 
vented her from hearing his departure. On arriving 
at the farm and finding his money safe, his mind hal 
resumed its wonted sway, and he had thought of her. 
But that temporary aberration had caused the death 
of her child, and she should ever loathe him for it—s 
was but natural. 

Calvin came in with the farmer’s lantern, t0 get 
his su “ ‘ : 
™ Ve ve had the worst of it,” he said; “ the river 
is abating.” 

So that long day of trouble was over. 

The next morning the sun rose clear aud unclouded; 
and the river, though still high and turbulent, begat 
to resume its natural boundaries, slowly aud sullealy, 
as if unwilling to relinquish its encroachment. - 

Days passed on, merged into weeks, months, usti 
a year was worn away from time's calendar, bit 
Orpha’s clild was never heard of. 


CHAPLEK VL 
A ROUGH WOOING. 


Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 

Brighter art thou than oneal i. — 

When he appeared to jess ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 

In wanton Arethuza's azure arms— 

And none but thou shall be my wedded love. 
More than a year had passed, and it was 20W i 
the month of June. Earth and heaven were redolest 
with perfume and sunshine. estas 

Orpha sat on the grassy slope of the rivers” the 
under the shadow of @ branching elm, wate & the 
water as it hurried on in tiny riplets dancing 
sunbeams. é 

so smooth and tranquil, 00 


To u it now, « 
could  iccdiy vuaiias that it was the same river 


only one short year before had spread such ruin # 
en ent around. And so with Orpha; to ee 
her clear, open countenance, blooming with h spit 








rosy with the evidence of a contented, resigned 
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thought that she had suffered so 
et — pore i bitter anguish—that the 
oat of woe bad passed over her, and left no trace? 

The calm of holy resignation was on her features, 

a (if, indeed, with her patient, uncomplaining 
wo re, she had not bowed submissive to the will of 
jeer | and forgotten tle past), if she inwardly 
mourned, she showed no outward sign of grief. Bn 

Her petite figure, plump and rounded in exquisite 

rtion, her soft, brown hair, pushed back in little 
propor om, ker broad, white forehead, her large black 
eyes glistening, the tint of carnation blushing upon 
her made Orpha look like a girl of seventeen. 
So lightly had Time's fingers been laid upon her fair 
features, that the observer, attracted by her girlish 

and beauty, would have been greatly astonished 
te hear that she had been a wife and mother. 

As she sat there, gazing upon the placid river, with 
just a tinge of pensiveness upon her face, her dress of 
white material, relieved by bows of black ribbon—a 
tribute to that little voyager, who, on that tempes- 
tuous day, had extended her little arms, and shrieked, 
“Mamma! mamma!” as she floated on to sure de- 
straction—the might have been taken for a water- 
nymph, or guardian genius of the stream. 

She certainly made a very pretty picture; and 
go thought one who came down the river path, chew- 
ing a twig between his teeth, and seated be- 


her. 
conte !” she said, looking up at him for one mo- 
ment, and then reverting to the river and her own 
ts. 


ones” he answered, with a broad grin, which 
showed his teeth, white and pointed as a wolf's tusks, 
and nodding his head good-naturedly. 

She did not attempt to follow up the conversation ; 
ber eyes were fixed—her thoughts far away. 

Calvin chewed his twig with a bewildered air, 
conghed drily once or twice, and then moved nearer to 


“Pleasant day,” he began again. 

As Orpha did not respond, he repeated the observa- 
tion in alouder tone. She looked up, and her lip 
curled just a little, as she perceived how close Calvin 
was to ber, 

She drew back, and looking him full in the face, ex- 


claimed : 

“ What did you say ?” 

It was plain she had not heard him. 

“Pleasant day,” remarked Calvin, for the third 
time, somewhat disconcerted by this indifferent recep - 
tion. 

“Beautiful,” rejoined Orpha, coldly, and again 
relapsed into thought. 4 " 

But the pertinacity of Calvin was not to be 
abashed so easily. He had found a fitting oppor- 
tunity to reveal something which had long weighed 
upon his mind, and he was determined to improve it. 

“You look dreadfully purty, to-day, Miss Orpha,” 
began Calvin, once more, with a smirk. 

Orpha raised her head, and opened her eyes in 


“Indeed !” 

“It's fact, by gosh!” Calvin always used this 
word when he wanted to be emphatic. “ Didn't you 
never think of getting married, Miss Orpha ?” 

Orpha gazed upon her interlocutor curiously. 

She began to have an idea of what was coming, and 
to understand all the little attentions of which she had 
been the object for some time past. 

a have been married, Calvin!” she answered, 


y. 
“80 I've heard you say before; but why don’t your 
husband come to seeyou? Purty fellow he must be, 
to desert such a nice little wife! I only wish I was in 
i. shoes—wouldn’t I come home quick enough? The 
olks at the farm think Willis Linton is your husband, 
= they are beginning to think it strange that he 
iasu't called to see you in over a year. You'll have to 
m: i on that point, afere long.” 

io you mean by setti i z 
Cpl cr som y setting them right ?” asked 

Way, you'll have to tell them that he was only a 
make-believe husband, you know.” ¢ 
: How do you know that he was only ‘a make-be- 
‘eve husband,’ as you phrase it? ” 

ye I know; I've got ears——” 

ong ones they are, too,” i - 

u “3 repress the Somme ne gut a 
navel; Precious long ones,” continued Calvin, un- 
ee but I'm not a donkey, for all that, Miss 
‘rpha, though you may think so. There's nought 
Oe wie the farm that I don’t seeor hear. I heard 
a ss is Linton said to you in the porch, the morning 
deni = night that I caught him dropping from your 
a ney - a know be was not your hus- 
: , 26 wanted to be, fast enough, for some 
mete Jou bad done him-—T toma not exactly make 
in thew” tough I think the old miser was mixed up 


n the matter— : : P 
100 ever had oh ee told him, I know if 


q 





“Tf?” exclaimed Orpha, sharply, turning fall upon 
om with flashing eyes. “What do you mean by 

at?” 

“Why, folks do say,” answered Calvin, cowering, 
but doggedly, ‘that it is so long since you heard from 
your husband, that—you—that is—don’t you see——” 

And then he broke down. He could not complete 
the sentence, with those great eyes reading his very soul. 

“Yes, I do see,” she said, bitterly. “They think, 
because my husband has deserted me—because I have 
never heard from him in four long years—that I 
never had any. Idle gossips! have they nothing better 
to talk about? What is it to them, or you; or all the 
world, whether I have been married or not? Self- 
constituted judges! vulgar Pharisees ! who say in the 
public thoroughfares, ‘Look at us, we’are sinless!’ 
By what right do they arraign me before their bar? 
Their court of justice is ‘ Public Opinion ’—to oppress 
the weak and confound the foolish ;‘and when the 
culprit refuses to plead, the verdict of ‘Guilty ’ is at 
once pronounced! I can bear my cross, Calvin; it 
matters not to me what the world thinks. God sees 
my heart, and knows how much I have sinned; and 
before his dread tribunal‘I shall one day receive ample 
justice!” 

“Woe all get justice when we are dead,” responded 
Calvin, with a grin; “and precious little it does 
us then. *When you are in Rome, do. as Rome does,’ 
as the saying is; and as long as you are in the world, 
you must live up to its customs. I’m not book-larned, 
an@ don’t pretend to know any more ‘than ‘a naturally 
bright fellow can pick up in a country village; but I 
do know ‘Public Opinion’ as you call it—you might 
just as well attempt to swim up @ mill-stream as go 
agin it. Now I'll tell you just how you stand—you 
are just like a fence that has had the wear and tear of 
two winters; you are perfectly good and sound, but 
you want whitewashing.” 

“Whitewashing?” iterated Orpha, laughing, in 
spite of her vexation at Calvin’s homely metaphor. 

“Yes, whitewashing!” continued Calvin, dogmati- 
cally. ‘People fancy you have never been married, 
and, being « lone, unprotected girl, their tongues will 
wag, and there is no stopping them. Now if you 
took another husband—a stout, honest fellow, big 
enough to knock anybody down who dared to say a 
word agin you—you would soon be respected as much 
as any one in the village, and no one would take the 
trouble to rake over the ashes of the past.” 

“ And is that what you consider whitewashing a 
girl’s character ? ” 

** Precisely.” 

“ And where shall I find this stout, honest fellow ? ” 

“You won't have to go far—no further than the 
tailor, when he looked for the devil, and found him at 
his elbow.” 

“ You mean yourself?” 

“Yes, Miss Orpha, Ido. I have loved you ever 
since the first day you came to the farm, now more 
than two years ago. You know pretty well what I 
am. I am rough, but honest. I’m not so poor, nei- 
ther; I’ve put by a snug little sum—enongh to buy a 
farm, which I should like to make you the mistress 
of. I think I have some claims upon you——” 

“What claims?” asked Orpha, interrupting him, 
in some surprise. 

“T saved your life.” 

“ Ah, true—I had forgotten it.” 

“ Forgotten it? Well, that’s queer.” 

“Why se? We never remember trifles. The life 
you restored to me was of so little value, that I can 
scarcely thank you for the gift. I have often thought 
since, that it would have been much better if I had 
perished with my child.” 

“But I don’t think so. It was a merciful dispensa- 
tion of providence, as I have heard our minister say, 
that took away the child. What had it to live for? 
To grow up with a brand on it, just as we brand 
cattle, for all the world; to have people say, in the 
hearing of the poor thing, when it grew old enough 
to understand such matters, that she never knew who 
her father was; and so have her fair young life 
blighted, as mildew blights corn! Better kill a dog, 
than give it a bad name; and so it was better that 
the innocent little thing should go quietly out of the 
world, before it was old enough to suffer for the sins 
of others.” 

There was a rude, homely eloquence in the words 
of the farm labourer, that appealed directly to the 
heart of the afflicted mother. 

She bowed her head in her hands, and the tears 
trickled slowly through her fingers. And yet she 
could but acknowledge to herself the justice of his 
argument, keen, shrewd, and worldly though it was. 
It also opened to her a new phase in Calvin’s character, 
for which she bad never given him credit. 

Worldly, selfish, cunning, and not devoid of natural 
good sense, she knew him to be; but she now per- 
ceived there was a latent spark of feeling in the man’s 
breast, which might be fruitfal of good, were it kindly 
cherished. 





In after years, when she reflected upon this con- 
versation by the river's bank, she could but think 
that if she had accepted Calvin’s destiny as her own, 
he would have been a better man. 

But it was not to be. How many destiuies have 
been wrecked—how many lives squandered, by that 
simple phrase—“ Tt was not to be!” 

We all deride augury, and laugh at superstition;. 
yet, what one amongst us, looking back over life’s, 
track, and ‘perceiving, ‘too late, the lost opportunities, . 
neglected in the hope of something better, that does. 
not breathe the fervent prayer, “ Oh, thatit might have. 

~~ 


been 

“ Calvin,” said Orpha, very gently, removing her 
hands, and hastily brushing away the traces of Her 
tears, “I will not affect astonishment at the proposal: 
you have just made me, for your actions for some time 
past have led me daily to expect it; nor will I attempt 
to evade the question, or keep you in se. I will 
meet it openly, honestly, and at once. You say you 
heard what passed between Willis Linton and myself 
one yearago. [If Si know what'he said ‘to me,. 
and what reply I le ‘to him. That reply is the- 
same that I am now called upon to make to you. I 
am a wife in the sight of heaven and of man, and, 
until I receive certain of my husband’s death, 
never can I become the wife of another. Are you 
satisfied ? ” 

She had risen to her feet while speaking, and now 
stood calmly confronting Calvin. He was not pre- 

red fora refusal, though what grounds he ped, 

or hope, was beyond her comprehension, for his 

brow lowered, and his face was suffused dy an angry 


flush. 
“No, Ill be danged if 


“ Satisfied ? ” he muttered. 
Iam!” 

Le — else did you expect?” demanded Orpha, 
curtly. 

“T expected you; and T’ll have you, too.” 

> = you threaten me?” exclaimed Orpha, indig- 
nantly. 

“Yes, I do threaten,” returned Calvin, insolently; . 
“and you'll find that I can keep my threats, too. Oh, 
you needn’t toss your head at me—your high ladyship 
airs can’t frighten me. Just you listen to me: That 
story about your husband is all well enough to tell ; 
but I saw through that from the first—you can’t catch 
old birds with chaff. You know you were led astray im » 
London—that new Babylon of wickedness—and : 
never had a husband.” 

“Calvin, that is an infamous lie! and, in your 
coward heart, you know it to be such. Stand out of’ 
the way—I wish to return to the farm.” 

Calvin never stirred, but stood directly before her, . 
blocking up the path with his huge, nngainly body. 

He seemed to have conquered the awe he usually 
. in her presence, and was determined to press his - 
suit. 

“ Well, whether eve have been married or not,” he - 
went on to say, “I don’t care—it makes no difference 
tome. I’ve made up my mind to marry you, and I’m: 
going to do it, opn—— Look here—I know a secret 
@ ncerning you, worth ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Ah!” gasped Orpha ; “ the certificate !—you know 
where to find Lathrop Moneyment ? ” 

“I do, exactly. know just where to put my 
finger on that identical chap.” 

“ And so do I,” returned Orpha, scornfully, after a 
moment’s reflection. “ He is Mr. Mezar Pinkerton.” 

‘*Not exactly. In one sense he is; in another he 
is not. Nodoubt old Mezar received'the money from 
your father, but through his agent, Lathrop Money- 
ment; and it is only through his agent, Lathrop 
Moneyment (if you can find the man), that the money 
will be returned. Marry me, and in a week I'll 
engage to have the certificate cashed. Tien thousand 

nds would be a nice little sum to. commence house- 
eeping on. What do you say ?” 

“ What I have said before. I shall never become 
your wife, even if it were in your power to pro- 
cure ty ten times that amount! Are you satisfied 
now ” 

“ Think better of ft,” said Calvin, growing more 
and more angry at what he called her stubbornness ; 
for in the egotism of his ignorant nature, he had looked 
forward to obtaining her consent. 

“ Let mo pass!” was all she deigned to reply. 

“You'd better consent, or worse will come of it. 
There’tt be a nice scandal started in a day or two——” 

“By you?” she interrupted. . 

“Yes, by me!” he returned, doggedly. “ Your 
character will be blackened, and you driven in dis- 
grace from the farm.” , 

“Villain! ” 

“Oh, I don’t mind your hard names—no, nor your 
harder looks. Just mark what I say—you’ll be my 
wife in @ week, or I'll rain you forever! Will you 
have me now?” 

“No! not if it was in your power to work my 
eternal ruin! ” 

This last, final refasal drove Calvin to the very 
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verge of fury; he grasped Orpha suddenly in his 
strong arms, and swung her out towards the river. 

“ Dang you!" he cried, hoarsely. “Do you think 
I will be set at naught by a little wisp of a girl? 
Now just say you'll marry me, or I'll pitch you into 
the river!” 

“Throw away, Calvin,” answered Orpha, calmly ; 
‘:]'d rather drown than become your wife!" 

She gazed undauntedly in his eyes, and he per- 
ceived that his atterapt to frighten her was futile; for 
the reader must not imagine that Calvin had the least 
intention of executing his wild threat. He released 
her gently, and suffered her to take her departnre 
towards the farm, which she did, without uttering 
another word. 

Calvin threw himself down upon the grassy slope, 
when she was gone, to reflect. He knew that Orpha 
was not likely to make any complaint against him at 
the farm; she trusted too much in her own powers of 
resistance to invoke the aid of others. ‘ 

“She's tough,” mused Calvin ; “tougher than I 
thought. Threats are of no use, and persuasion a 
wasto of time. I must think of some way to bend 
her.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE TREACHEROUS SERVANT. 


Tne noblest virtues, and the basest vices, were 
fully developed during the progress of the French 
Revolution. 

Madame Lafourcade, the wife of an army officer, 
was applied to by the wife of another officer, to afford 
concealment for her husband, who had. been publicly 
accused, but not yet arrested. 

‘For your sake, Marie, I will risk my life to save 
him !” was the noble reply. 

Madame Lafourcade lived a short distance from the 
city of Lyons, in a fine old mansion, situated in a 
quiet, delightful region of country. She had four 
servants, two of either sex; and the main difficulty, 
provided the officer could reach her dwelling without 
discovery, was how best to guard the secret from 
them. 

It was finally decided that one of the females should 
be taken into their confidence ; and that the officer, 
who was a rather effeminate looking man, though pos- 
sessing the courage of a lion, should come disguised 
in female attire, and off as a cousin of 
Fanchette, from her native province, who had come 
to spend a few weeks with her. 

“T think this plan will be a safe one,” said Madame 
Lafourcade, “ because, if anybody in this world can 
be trusted with a secret, it is Fanchette. She has 
lived with me ever since she can remember—being, 
when first taken, a poor orphan, and since been 
treated in a manner least calculated to call to mind her 
humble position—and I believe she would die herself 
sooner than betray me, or even see any harm befall 
me.” 

So Fanchette, a rather pretty looking girl, was 
confidentially made acquainted with everything. 

“I’m proud of your good opinion, and you know 
T'd die sooner than lose it!” said Fanchette. 

“T know you would! I know you would !” re- 
turned Madame Lafourcade, with some enthusiasm ; 
“and so I told Madame Lavergne.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I would!” rejoined Fanchette. 

Why did Fanchette so earnestly repeat the as- 
sertion, which her mistress, so far from throwing 
doubt upon, had accepted with the most unbounded 
confidence ? 

Captain Lavergne—for such was the name and 
rank of the officer—made his appearance in due time, 
disguised as a woman; and go well did he look and 
play his part, that he was not suspected by the other 
servants of being different from what he seemed. In 
order, however, to incur as little risk as possible, he 
pretended to be greatly fatigued by bis long journey ; 
and was soon after his arrival, shown toa private 
room on the upper floor, which was assigned to him 
during his stay, and which he did not leave again for 
a week, it being given out that he was quite ill, and 
needed careful nursing and repose. 

At theend of the time mentioned, some eight or 
ten ruffiantly soldiers, headed by a brutal officer, 
made their appearance at the mansion, and in the 
roughest manner demanded the person of Oaptain 
Lavergne. 

“If you think there is any such individual under 
this roof, you can first examine my servants, and then 
make your search,” replied Madame Lafourcade, with 
a dignified and somewhat haughty air. 

“Very well, woman, we'll take you at your word!” 
rejoined the officer; “and if we do find the vile aris- 
tocrat, it will be the worse for you; and if we don't, 
it will go hard with the wench that gave us false in- 
formation. So fetch in your menials, and let us hear 
what they've got to say.” 

When tho servants were called together, the lady of 


the mansion perceived with alarm that Fanchette was 
pale and trembling. 

“Poor girl!” she mentally sighed. “I fear she will 
not be able to brave it out.” 

As soon as the officer saw her, he exclaimed : 

“ Well, wench, did you tell the truth or not? If you 
did, it’s all right with you, and you needn't be scared ; 
if you didn’t, it's my honest opinion you'll soon be a 
head shorter.” 

“ What is this I hear?” cried Madame Lafourcade, 
in astonishment, looking sternly at the trembling 


irl. 
on Well, I don’t care,” said Fanchette, at once. as- 
suming a bold, impudent manner. “It’s time the 
aristocrats were put down, and made to know that 
other people are as good as them. I heard there was 
a reward of a thousand francs offered for this man that 
you call Captain Lavergne—who's dared to come here 
and himself off as a female cousin of mine, and so 
bring me into disgrace; and I thought I'd just as good 
a right to the money as anybody; and so I went and 
told the secret, and that’s all about it.” 

“Oh, Fanchette—Fanchetie!"” exclaimed Madame 
Lafourcade, holding up her hands in amazement, “do 
I hear this from you?” 

“Ycs, you do; and I’m not ageing to be anybody's 
servant any longer! With a thousand francs and 
my freedom, I'll get married to Pierre, and we'll set up 
respectable for ourselves.” 

“And for this you have sold your soul!” groaned 
ler mistress, sinking into a fautenil. 

“Don't come any of your religious talk over me!” 
cried Fanchette, with flashing eyes and a menacing 
attitude. “I know more of what's been going on 
than you think, and so I'm going to make the most of 
life.” 

* That's all true, girl,” chimed in the officer, with 
an emphatic oath, “and you're all right, I see. But 
while we're talking here, the man may get away. 
Here, guard, seize and bind all these parties, except 
the tattling wench there, and then let's have the cul- 

rit.” 
There was no resistance made by the mistress and 
Ler terrified servants, and in a very short time all ex- 
cept Fanchette were secured with cords. 

“ Now, girl,” said the officer, with a coarse laugh, 
“show us the way to your sweet female cousin.” 

Captain Lavergne, meantime, was not entirely 
ignorant of his peril. From his window he had seen 
the approach of the soldiers, and rightly conjectured 
they were in quest of himself. 

What was to be done? His apartment was so 
situated that he could not go down-stairs and escape 
without. being seen by some of the servants ; and if 
he had been betrayed, as he suspected, inquiry would 
at once be made for the female cousin of Fanchette, 
and he be pointed out by those ignorant of his true 
character; and if he had not been betrayed, perhaps 
he was as safe in his room as anywhere else. Still he 
was excited and alarmed, and his mind became active 
to devise some means of defence or escape. 

He had in his possession a brace of loaded pistols, 
and hie first idea was to barricade his door and sell 
his life as dearly as possible; but, in looking about 
the apartment, he noticed the fire-place, and discovered 
that the chimney was large enough to admit his per- 
son. 

He could see the light at the top, and it occurred to 
him that perhaps he might escape in this way, and he 
resolved to make the trial, since he could hardly be 
placed in a more perilous situation than he was now. 
His first design was to fasten the door and keep his 
enemies out as long as possible; but a moment's re- 
flection convinced him that this would only the more 
surely show them the way of his escape; whereas, 
should he succeed in getting to the roof, with the 
door open, they might naturally suppose he had gone 
anywhere else than up the chimney. 

Taking his pistols with him, Captain Lavergne now 
hurriedly pushed his way up the chimney, with the 
sole view of getting out on the roof, and there if pos- 
sible secreting himself till night, or the end of the 
search; but when he had ascended some eight or ten 
feet, he discovered, to his agreeable surprise, that there 
was a kind of recess, such as were sometimes left in 
old-fashioned chimneys, for the purpose of opening 
another flue whenever it might be wanted, and this 
recess was large enough to conceal him from the view 
of any one looking up from below. 

Hastily getting into it, therefore, and wrapping 
his feminine garments close around him, that nothing 
might be accidently discovered by the searching party, 
he breathed a little more freely, though still with a 
good deal of nervous apprehension. A new idea now 
suddenly startled him. He feared. that in coming up 
he had shaken down a sufficient quantity of soot to 
betray his manner of escape and give a clue to his 
place of retreat; but.a glance downward at his clothes 
and at the fire-place convinced him he had little to be 
alarmed about in this res or this flue bad never 





been much used, his garments were not badly soiled, 





. ea — 
and he could not perceive marks enough belo 
“— pacer’ ce; = . Wo 

“At events,” he thou “T ha : 
with me, either for myself ro a enemien itl 
not be taken alive!” will 

Captain Lavergne had not long to wait jg 
suspe before he heard the soldiers enter the 
led thither by the treacherous girl. 

“ Ha! he's escaped!” exclaimed the latter, in 4 |, 
of sete — 

he officer swore some terrible oa! 
“eo which way. ths, aad Heresy 

“Either up the chimney or into some 
the house,” said Fanchette. “He was - yd 
minutes ago, and I'm sure he can’t have got far!” 

“ Quick, men, fly about and hunt him, for |ie's hot 
up here!” cried the officer, looking up the chimney 
“Two of. you run out and see if he’s on the rocf, anj 
the rest ransack the house! If we don’t find hin well 
burn it down!” : 

A hurried search was apparently made of the rooy 
they were in, and then Captain Lavergue heard i; 
soldiers in different parts of the house, opening aud 
banging doors, shouting, cursing, and the like, fy 
felt his situation now to be very critical indeed—fo, 
should the house be fired, he feared there might be x) 
escape for him. After a while, the noise and tum); 
subsided, and every moment he was in trembling ex- 
pectation of hearing or seeing something to indicat: 
that the building was on fire, and he now resolved jy 
make another bold effort for his life. He reasoned 
that those sent outside, to see if he was on the roof 
had already sejoland the others, and he now mslved 
to gain the roof, and, if he could do so undiscovered, 
to venture a leap among the thick shrubbery at thy 
rear of the mansion. 

In the course of two or three minutes this dangerous 
feat was successfully executed, and Captain Lavergn: 
found himself once more on the ground outside, cor- 
siderably scratched and bruised, but not seriously iv- 
jured. He now heard loud voices inside, and hurriedly 
stole away through the dense shrubbery, to a distan' 
wall, where he laid down among the bushes, and, ix 
anxious suspense, awaited the result. 

That result was a little singular, and far more satis- 
factory to him and his friends than either of then 
were prepared to hope. 

It seems that the searching officer, not finding auy 
trace of the man he sought, at last became enraged at 
the treacherous girl,;and accused her of deceiving 
him. 

This impression was soon strengthened into couvir- 
tion by Madame Lafourcade and the other servants, 
and the whole affair ended in the release of the pri- 
soners and the arrest of Fanchette, who was liersli 
marched off to prison, to undergo an accusation for 
maliciously giving false information. 

In prison she fell sick, and finally died there, re- 
gretted by none—a just punishment for her ingrati- 
tude and perfidy. 

After the soldiers had gone, Captain Lavergne e- 
turned to the mansion to assure Madame Lafourcads 
of his safety ; but he only remained there till night, 
and then set off to make his escape from the country, 
which, in the disguise of a peasant girl, he at last ac- 
complisled, and lived to return to his loving wile 
and friends at the end of the Reign of arms a 
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Os the morning of the 3rd ult., all the country for 
miles around Orizaba, in Mexico, was eonvulsed by au 
earthquake of great violence and destructiveness. In 
two minutes many buildings were demolished sé 
many lives lost. At Puebla seventeen French soldiers 
were killed or wounded. 

An Enocn Agpen in Rear Lire.—A circumstan 
has just occurred in Brussels which in some points 
resembles the events out of which the Poet Laurese 
has made so much in “ Enoch Arden.” About twenty 
years ago a blacksmith was condemned to an imprisoa: 
ment of seven months for an assault of which he 
been found guilty; and, on the expiry of his term 0 
punishment, being unwilling to return to his — 
employment, he enlisted in the Dutch army, — iy 
afterwards proceeded to the colonies of Holland in / 
East Indies, leaving a wife and young daughter bebin 
him. Five years after, a comrade, who had —_ 
the same company, arrived, and told the wife . 
her husband had been killed with a poisoned arrow 7 
one of the natives. ‘The comrade and the wife, re 
soon come to an understanding, were married, and ha : 
lived happily together for many years. Their eo 
ness was, however, interrupted a few days 4g0, © . 
an individual with white locks made his ay oer 
in the family circle, which included seven ebii a 
This was the blacksmith who had been pr bis 
be long dead, who, seeing how matters stood — a 
wife and friend, made the best he could of thec : 89) 
and, after depositing 3,000 florins for the use oa 
daughter he had left behind, who is now 22 nae 
age, he took his departure for London in thes 
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. 
Moselle, has since, doubtless, safely arrived at his 
ers though nobody seems to have been made 
acquainted with his future plans or intentions. 


Cnn 


LADY VENETIA. 
ee 
CHAPTER IX 
How — 
sness, and amid the many shapes 
e jerlous daylight: when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world 
Have hung upon the teachings of my heart— 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
With many recognitions dim and faint? 


Wordsworth. 
I wandered in the woodlands, 
My heart beat cold and slow, 
And not a tear of sorrow 
To ease its weight would flow. pon 
ad. 

Tue marquis remained alone, buried in deep thought. 
The possibility of separating Lucia from his son 80 
effectually as to preclude all chance of a future union 
between them, bad been suggested by the proposal of 

I, 

Te should he not marry her himself, and thus 
eneure her remaining at the castle while his life lasted ? 
‘The ceremony would bea mere form, which would 
entitle her to the position of Marchioness of Colonna, 
and a suitable provision hereafter. This he could 
make without material injury to the fortune of his 
younger son ; and as the old man reflected on the plan, 
it grew more aud more into his favour. 

He would not startle Lucia by the premature dis- 
closure of his intentions; he would intercept the 
letters of Vittorio, and wait till her heart was sick with 
fruitless expectation, before he ventured on the execu- 
tion of his scheme. 

He knew that he was nearly seventy—so infirm as 
to be unable to move without assistance ; but he also 
knew that he was a nobleman—of high position and 
vast wealth; and he believed that when all hope of a 
{uture union with Vittorio was destroyed, Lucia would 
accept the protection of his home, and the honour of 
bearing his name. He could marry her without com- 
promising any interest; but Vittorio, with only the 
portion of s younger son, must bestow his haud upon 
a wealthy bride. 

After meditating on this new wrong, and arranging 
his futare plans to his satisfaction, the marquis rang 
his bell, which was promptly responded to by the ap- 
pearance of Lucia. 

She looked pale, and dispirited, and he could detect 
the traces of recent tears in her eyes; but he took no 
notice of these evidences of suffering. In his usual 
kind tone he said: 

“Thave been engaged to-day, and have not needed 
you as much as usual, Lucia. Come, sit near me, and 
read aloud. I think the measured tones of your voice 
will soothe my nerves, and lull me to sleep. ‘I'he late 
excitement I have endured has quite upset me; I can- 
not bear music to day; but your sweetly modulated 
voice always acts as a charm upon me,” 

“What shall I read, signor?” she asked. 

“There is Dante. 1 believe I am in the humour to 
descend into the Inferno to-day ; so you may turn to 
the description of that place which has inscribed upon 
its portal, ‘ Let hope not enter here.’ ” 

Lucia glanced at him, as if trying to discover if his 
words possessed any covert meaning ; but he was re- 
clining in his luxurious chair in such a position as 
partially concealed his acute old face from observation. 
She sileutly took the volume to which he pointed, and 
placing herself on a low seat at his feet, began to read 
with such truth and pathos as showed that she felt 
every line she uttered. 
wilt intervals tle marquis muttered, “Grand !”— 
Plover + "—“Sublime!” but gradually he sank far- 

and farther back in his cha‘r, till his head rested on 
the cushions that supported his back, and his breath- 
ing showed that he was sleeping heavily. 
Mary regarded him attentively; then closing the 

4, Clasped her hands despondently, and gave her- 
self up to the doubts and fears that were rapidly ex- 
“nguishing hope in her heart. 

With the departure of Vittorio, the sanguine hope 
pers reunion which he had breathed into her ear 
er ma ~ Bann away. She reviewed their position, 
remy ~ See no possibility that the marquis would 

ought to consent to the marriage of his dar- 
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dered at the thought of all sle must lose in giving up 
the first love of her young heart. 

While she tlus sat, dreaming on the hopelessness of 
her earthly lot, the window was suddenly darkened ; 
and looking up, she saw the face of a strange woman 
within a few yards of herself. For an instant she was 
startled ; but there was something in the kindly ex- 
— of the intruder which instantly reassured 

er. 

The stranger made a gesture toward the sleeping 
old man, and whispered : 

“Come out, and speak with mo a few moments. 
This will be my passport to your confidence.” 

And she held up a letter, on which Lucia recognized 
her own address in Vittorio’s writing. 

A bright flush leaped to her colourless cheeks ; and 
noiselessly arising, she rapidly glided after the re- 
treating figure of Sister Maria, till they gained the 
shelter of an orange walk near that side of the build- 
ing. 

Nota word was exchanged till they gained the 
deepest shadow cast by the clustering trees; then 
Lucia impulsively said : 

“You come from him? give me his letter, that I 
may see what he says.” 

“In it you will find much that deeply concerns you, 
signorina, besides the assurance you seek that a few 
hours of absence have not changed the true heart he 
bore away with him. When you have read what 
Count Colonna says, you will listen to what I have to 
tell you with more interest.” 

Wondering what she could mean, Lucia tore open 
her lover's missive, and her expressive face alternately 
flushed and paled as she read tie lines traced within. 
Suddenly closing it, she rapidly said : 

“You were seeking me—you knew my parents— 
and can throw some light on my origin? Oh! signora, 
if you can only tell me who I am, to whom I belong, 
I shall be eternally indebted to you.” 

“Lucia, unfortunately I caunot do that, for I am 
ignorant of the position or the true name of your 
father. Your unfortunate mother took refuge in my 
mother’s cottage, where you were born. She did not 
long survive your birth; but her husband came in 
time to see her luid in her grave. He escaped from 
prison, and made his way to hcr, but not in time to 
behold her again in life. You had been solemnly 
given to me by your dying mother; but your father 
removed you from our home in the silence of night, 
and until to-day I have had no clue to you, though I 
have souglit you long and diligently .” 

Lucia listened, as one ina dream. She imploringly 
asked : 

“ But they—my parents—were they not gentle and 
refined? You speak as one who bas been educated 
yourself, and you can tell me if they were not so.” 

“If appearances are to be trusted, Signor Rispoli 
was a man of high degree, and a lovelier creature 
than your mother [ have never seen. Look upon 
her likeness, and see your own features mirrored in 
it!” 

She held out the miniature Vittorio had seen; and 
eagerly snatching it, Lucia gave one glance at it, and 
then pressed it to her lips and heart. 

She softly said : 

“ How shall I thank you for coming to me—for 
bringing me this precious memorial of a mother of 
whom I have dreamed from my infancy. Ah! why 
have you not sought and found me before? ” 

“ Because my duty to an infirm parent of my own 
chained me to my home. When she passed away, I 
set out on my pilgrimage, resolved that it should not 
end till I had searched the island through, unless I 
found you. The dress I wear shows you that I am 
under a vow; that vow is accomplished now that I 
have found my child. Let me spend a few days with 
you, Lucia, and then I will resume the life for which 
I have discovered I am best fitted. To minister to the 
wants of the helpless and needy shall henceforth be 
my vocation.” 

Lucia reverently raised her hand to her lips. 

“How noble and good a woman you must be to 
dedicate your life to the service of others. I will use 
all my influence to keep you here ; for the count sug- 
gests that his father shall employ you to distribute 
his charities. Father Boniface is getting too old to 
move about much among the people on the estate, and 
I scarcely think the marquis will refuse me this favour 
when he knows the position we hold toward each 
other.” 

The face of the nun visibly brightened. 

“My dear child, I do not deny that such an ar- 
rangement will make me very happy. ‘To remain be- 
neath the same roof with you—to be able to commune 
with you whenever I desire it, will be very delightful 
to one so lonely and desolate as I now am. I feel that 
I shall love you very dearly, Lucia, and you will soon 
learn to confide in me, as in a mother.” 

“T am sure of that; and your kindness to her who 
held that sacréd relation to me gives you a strong 
claim on my affections. There is the ring of the 





marquis now ; he is awake, and. misses me. I must 
go to him, but you must go with me, and I will 
explain to him who you are, and how you came 
hither.” 

She walked rapidly in the direction of the apart- 
ment in which she had left the marquis, drawing the 
nun after her. 

When they reached the French window throug) 
which they had lately passed, Lucia paused, and 
whispered : 

“Remain without a few moments, while I go in 
and prepare him to receive you.” 

The sister nodded, and Lucia passed into the room 
in a state of extreme excitement, which caused the 
marquis to ask, in a suspicious tone : 

“What ails you, Lucia? and why did you make 
your escape so unceremoniously when I fell into a 
light slumber? You do not usually desert me in that 
way.” ' 

“ Pardon me, my lord; but something very singular 
has happened; something in which I am deeply in- 
terested.” And she paused, from want of breath to 

roceed, 
“Indeed! Has my son ventured to return hither 
again? ‘hat would be the most singular proceeding 
I could think of, and one in which you would be most 
vitally interested.” . 

The bitter sarcasm of his tone was unheeded. She 
= out Vittorio’s letter to him, and ingenuously 
said : . 

“The count would scarcely return here without 
your permission, signor, after plighting his word to 
you to visit Palermo; but he has written to me. Here 
is his letter, and the bearer of it is awaiting your per- 
mission to appear before you.” 

Without any appearance of eagernass, the old man 
took the offered letter; and, carefully adjusting his 
glasses, proceeded to read it through, weighing every 
sentence as he read. 

In the flutter and excitement of the moment, Lucia 
had utterly forgotten the proposal to communicate 
with her through the medium of the stranger, together 
with the revelation regarding the expected good offices 
of Pepita. 

Suddenly they flashed upon her, and she would 
have withdrawn the page if she had dared to make 
the attempt; but the firm hand of the marquis had 
closed upon it, and she knew it was too late to remedy 
her precipitation. 

The heart seemed to die within her as she watclicd 
the face of the reader ; but he at length looked up, and 
fixing his sunken eyes kindly upon her agitated 
face, said : 

**You have acted honourably in showing me this, 
Lucia; nor have you betrayed to me anything of 
which I was not already aware. I was certain that 
my son would seek to communicate with you in some 
way, and I have already ascertained that Pepita was 
to be the agent through whose hands your letters were 
to pass. Child, it must only prolong the anguish of 
your final separation to keep up the delusion of a 
future union. Men are inconstant ever, and every 
temptation, every obligation of honour, will bo 
brought to bear on Vittorio to force him to fulfil the 
contract to which I consider him as solemnly bound 
as if the church had already pronounced its blessing 
on his union with Lady Venetia Amalfi. Write to 
him if you choose; receive his letters ; let Pepita play 
the part of the mysterious agent. IT will not bafile 
her; but in return for this indulgence, when you are 
convinced that all his professions of devotion mean 
nothing, I shall ask something of you which you must 
promise to grant.” 

Touched by his words and the gentle kindness of 
his manner, Lucia impulsively said : 

“Oh, signor, how shall I thank you for this glad- 
ness! How could I refuse anything to so kind and 
considerate a friend as youare? If Vittorio proves 
faithless, I will promise to comply with anything you 
may ask of me.” 

“ It is understood then, Lucia, that you will hold 
yourself, in honour, bound to fulfil your pledge? ” 

“ Assuredly, my lord. But we forget that this 
stranger awaits an audience of you.” 

“Ah, true—I will, if possible, gratify the wish I 
know you have ia your heart, though you have not 
expressed it; but I must see and speak with the nun 
first. I cannot take her on trust, as my son seems to 
have done. Let her come in now, if you please.” 

Lucia disappeared, and in a few moments returned, 
followed by the tall, dark-robed figure of Sister Maria 

The old man regarded her keenly as she made her 
obeisance before him ; and in « courteous tone, invited 
her to take the seat which Lucia placed for her. Ho 
presently said : 

“My son strongly recommends you to a position of 
confidence in my household. Ho was not wrong in 
supposing that the tie which draws you towards this 
young girl would induce mo to serve you, if it were 
in my power. Your face pleases me, for I think it 
honest and true; but I must learn something more of 
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your past life than this letter reveals. Will you en- 
lighten me? ” 

“Your request is perfectly just, signor, and I can 
have no hesitation in giving you my simple history. 
My parents were the owners of a small vineyard near 
Syracuse, where my ancestors have lived for ages, 
though we do not claim noble blood as our inheritance. 
We were not rich, but we had enough for our own 
wants, besides affording alms for the poor. My father 
died when I was seventeen; my lover was drowned 
the next year, and I have never cared to have auother. 
I lived on with my mother in careless monotony till a 
stranger came one day to our door and asked for 
shelter and rest. She was young and fair, and the 
story of suffering ‘she told moved our compassion. 
We took her in and ministered to her wants; that 
stranger was the mother of this young girl, as you 
will yourself believe when you have compared the 
miniature of Signora Rispoli with Lucia’s face.” 

Lucia, who had been gazing on the picture with 
tearful eyes, here held it towards him; and, after 
glancing upon it, the marquis slowly said : 

“There can be little doubt that the original of this 
was the mother of Lucia. Can you explain why she 
had left her friends? how she came to seek protection 
from strangers ?” 

“TI could only gather from her that her husband had 
been seized in the darkness of night, and hurried 
off to prison; her home burned to the ground, and 
herself compelled to fly from it to save her own life. 
Lucia was born a few weeks after she gained tle 
shelter of our cottage; but the health of her mother 
‘was too much broken to permit her to rally again, 
though she lingered on for several months. She sent 
letters to a secret agent in Italy, who found means to 
let her husband know where she had taken refuge; 
he escaped from his prison, but to find herdead. The 
subsequent events, I presume, Count Colonna’s letter 
has informed you of ; and now, siguor, it remains with 
you to decide whether I shall remain near the child 
toward whom my heart has so long yearned, or return 
to the silence and desolation of my own home.” 

The marquis, after a few moments’ reflection, 
turned to Lucia, and said: 

“T wish to speak in private with your friend. Leave 
us together a few moments, Lucia.” 

She immediately rose and left the apartment. Then, 
turning to the stranger, he asked : 

“T presume that you have with you such creden- 
tials as will sustain the truth ef your narrative ? Not 
that I doubt your veracity, but habit has made me 
cautious, and the position named by my son is one of 
responsibility.” 

The nun replied by taking from a large pocket in 
her dress a packet of papers, from which she selected 
two, and presented them to the marquis for inspection. 

One was simply a record of the vow she had taken, 
written by the reverend padre who had been her 
spiritual guide; the other was a letter from the same 
person, stating tlie object of her voluntary pilgrimage, 
and asking such aid from chance acquaintances as she 
might need. 

“ These are quite sufficient,” said the marquis, after 
looking over them. “The name appended to these 
papers is well known to me, and i am aware that 
their writer is a good and pious son of holy mother 
church. Tis guarantee assures me that you are 
worthy of confidence; but before I consent to place 
you in a position of trust in my household, you must 
give me your word of honour not to take charge of a 
letter or communication of any kind from my son to 
Lucia, or from her to him. A most unfortunate en- 
tanglement has grown out of his recent association 
with her, and the sooner they reconcile themselves to 
a separation which must prove final, the better it will 
be for both. You must be aware that a girl in so 
equivocal a position as that of poor Lucia can be no 
fitting match for the son of this Louse. Nay—bear 
me out without interruption. It is my purpose to 
provide for her nobly; to make up to her for what 
she relinquishes, so far as money and, perhaps, future 
high position may do so.” 

Sister Maria listened with grave attention. When 
the marquis ceased speaking, she quietly said : 

“T know enough of the world, my lord, to under- 
stand how futile are the romantic hopes of these 
young people. Your son seems a higl-spirited and 
noble youth, and I can only regret that the true sta- 
tion of my young friend is not known ; for I am per- 
suaded that if it were, Lucia would be found a fitting 
mate even fora Colonna. Since I have only my own 
convictions to oppose to your worldly wisdom, [ give 
you the pledge you require. I will in no way en- 
courage the passion you disapprove, nor will I assist 
the lovers to correspond.” 

“Enough—I am quite satisfied; so we will now 
speak of business. Father Boniface, my family chap- 
lain, is getting old and feeble, like myself. Of late 
he finds his duties as almoner burdensome, and only 
yesterday he petitioned to me for an assistant to dis- 
tribute the charities I make it a rule to give. Pro- 





vidence seems to have sent you hither at the right 
moment, and I now install you in the place. But you 
will find much to do. My estate is large, and the 
good father has personally looked after the poor, who, 
alas! abound ia every portion of this island, appa- 
rently so favoured of heaven.” 

“TI thank you sincerely, signor, for this opportunity 
to follow the bent of my own inclinations. The 
strongest desire I am conscious of is to alleviate the 
sufferings of the helpless—to minister to tiie wants of 
the wretched. I promise to be a faithful representa- 
— the good old man, who is getting past his 
work.” 

There was sincerity and fervour in her tones which 
pleased the cld nobleman, and he held up his thin 
hand as he said : 

“Then you are henceforth one of my retainers, If 
you desire it, I will order an apartment contiguous to 
Lucia's to be prepared for you; or you can, if you 
prefer it, be received into the family of my steward. A 
word from me will suffice to secure you a home 
with himself and his young daughter.” 

“T have no words in which to thank you for this 

m for a wandering stranger, my lord. It 
is my purpose to take another vow to devote my life 
to the service of the pcor,in memory of Him who 
said, ‘Inasmuch ye have done it unto one of these, ye 
bave done it unto Me.’ Let me remain near Lucia, 
if you please, for she must henceforth be the dearest 
object in life to me. I am lonely; I have no other 
tie: I would give much if I could afford her more 
satisfactory iulcomation concerning her origin.” 

“ Do not suffer her thoughts to dwell on what can 
never be unravelled. After all these years of neglect, 
her father will scarcely attempt to claim her from those 
who have stood to her in the place he should have 
supplied. I will send a message at once to Father 
Boniface, and inform him of the ent I 
have made to release him from his most arduous 
duties,” 

He again touched his bell in a peculiar manner, and 
a servant ap ° 

“Tell Signorina Lucia that she may return ; 
and despatch a messenger to La Tempesta, to ask 
the padre to come hither as soon as he conveniently 
can.” 

Ina few moments Lucia glided in, and the marquis 
addressed her, with a benignant smile : 

“The preliminaries are all settled, cara mia, and 
your friend will become an inmate of thecastle. You 
can have the blue chamber, which lies beside your 
own, prepared for ler use, and inform the housekeeper 
that such is my will. Iam happy to give you this 
gratification, Lucia, as some compensation for the 
severity I have lately been compelled to show you.” 

She knelt before him, and pressed her lips to his 
withered hand with an expression ef grateful joy. 
Then, seeing the signs of extreme weariness in his 
aged face, she linked her arm in that of Sister Maria, 
and drew her away. Together they ascended the 
wide staircase, and sought the apartment designated. 
It was a spacious room, furnished with antique gran- 
deur, as was the whole castle, and the wanderer soon 
felt herself at home within it, She took Lucia in her 
arms, and tenderly said : 

“My quest has brought a blessing with it, as I felt 
assured it would. We shall be very happy together, 
I trust, Lucia; and in time you will learn to love me 
as you would have loved her who breathed her last 
sigh in my arms, and with her dying breath gave me 
her infant child. I do not now repine that I have 
been defrauded of so many years of sweet intercourse 


with you, for you found friends whose position in life | him 


ena’led them to prepare you for the sphere in which 
I feel assured you were born, far better. than one of 
my humble fortunes could have done. We are all in 
the hands of God, my child, and He deals with us as 
He sees will be best, both for our temporal and spiritual 
welfare.” 

‘*T believe it,” replied Lucia, earnestly. “And now 
let me begin my ministrations as your daughter, by 
removing your hood, and ordering some refreshments 
to be brought up. You seem much fatigued, and 
greatly need repose.” 

“Yes, lam weary; for I walked the greater part 
of the way hither.” 

After making her as comfortable as possible, Lucia 


went down to inform the housekeeper of the new ad- | pi 


dition to the family. Bianca received the information 
with some surprise; but when told that the stranger 
came with a recommendation from Count Vittorio, she 
was quite ready to do everything in her power to 
serve her. 

A delicious little supper was sent up; and after it 
was over, Sister Maria descended again, to be pre- 
sented to the white-haired patriarch who had dis- 
tributed the charities of the Colonna estate for more 
than half a century. 

Though he had expected an assistant of a different 
sex, Father Boniface acknowledged that this mature 
and keen-sighted woman whose heart was evidently 
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AN interval of a month passed away, duri j 
time Sister Maria settled in her place in them 
hold, and began her round of duties in systematic 
manner, which was extremely gratifying to the 
She had already become personally known to 
tenant on the estate who could stand in need of her 
good offices, and she was unwearied in seeking out 
cases of distress in the vicinity of the castle, 

During that time ber uniform tenderness, mits 
with her strong, practical sense, made & deep impres- 
sion on Lucia. She loved her for the first and m- 
spected her for the last, and the heart of the 
woman clung with all a mother’s fondness to this {ait 
young creature, on whom the blight of a first great 
~ inept ae efforts to appear as cheerful 

n spi er a as ch as 
Lucia sank into a dreamy despondeney, which pny 
ened the health of both mind and body. When ber 
duties near the marquis did not occupy her, she would 
sit for hours beside her wiudow, looking wistfully 
upon the re it commanded, conjur- 
ing up scenes of brilliant, fashionable life in that far 
city, in which the idol of her heart was gaily mip. 
gling, while she was desolate and forsaken, 

But one letter had been received from Vittorio, ant 
that was addressed to his father. In it he recounted 
his arrival in Palermo, the cordial welcome he bad 
received from Count Amalfi and his daughter, and the 
charming traits of the latter were dwelt on with s 
degree of enthusiasm which struck s chill to poor 


Lucia’s heart. 

He described the ificent establishment of the 
count, and dilated on his vast wealth and great in- 
fluence, in terms she had scarcely expected from 
Vittorio. At the close of all, there were a few line 
referring to herself, in which he merely desired to be 
remembered to his old playmate, and expressed the 
hope that at some future day she would know au 
appreciate Lady Venetia as she deserved. 

“Could Vittorio be so heartless as this ?” she asked 
herself. ‘ Was he so changed already from the ador- 
ing lover to the cool, calculating suitor of another?” 

It is true that she had not read the letter herself; 
the marquis read it aloud to her; but there was 10 
hesitation in his tone, as if he were interpolating what 
it did not contain; and Lucia was too simple and tre 
in her nature herself to believe him capable of suchs 
deception. ’ 

She saw that the writing was Vittorio’s; and she 
listened with a blank feeling of despair, which 1 
vealed to her how utterly she had devoted her heart 


That sick feeling of hopelessness which blots ow 
every joy or expectation took possession of her, and 
her fading cheek and languid. motions showed how 
deeply the blow had struck. By 

Those around her saw its effects—the marquis witb 
exultation, mingled with a slight feeling of appreher- 
sion that he had gone too far at first; bis measure 
should have been more gradual, that the shrinking, 
quivering heart might have been prepared for the 
overthrow of its dearest hopes. 

The nun watched her with vivid interest; but 
she thought it best to leave her to struggle 0 ; 
silence, till she had conquered the fatal attachmen 
which she firmly believed could never bring her bsp 


ness. ‘ 
She knew that Lucia was not born to die of « bots 
heart ; the vitality in her young frame was too ns 
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the sical system. 

Apo watched over her young charge tenderly - 
unweariedly ; but she did not invite her one yr 
voluntarily refer to the absent one; for she . 
considered such # course a violation of her pledge? 
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ra e x 
+ her crippled boy. The marquis 
it to Rowe testa an , rowing wrought up to a 
je f desperation at not hearing from her lover, took 
rdden resolution to go to the steward’s house, and 
ware of Pepita if no letter for her had yet been re- 
ceived. 
P i te been frequently at the castle to 
_The gid bot aprcioas explanation of the means 
hich the marquis had gained a knowledge of her 
phe agency in delivering the letters of the lovers 
la pe all blame from herself. But when she 
ie. the excuses she offered for Vittorio's seeming 
vegligence only irritated the wound she pretended to 


soothe. 

:. threw a black lace mantilla over her white 
ialed out with that fovertah eagerness which 
impels the wretched and restless to do something— 
anything to quiet the soul within. As she rapidly 
walked down a long avenue of limes which led to the 
outer gate, she saw a figure approaching it, and paused 
to ascertain who it was, before advancing further. 

Thenext moment, the fluttering ribbons of the wide 
straw hat and the gay dress told her that the object 
of her search was before her. She stood still, and 
watched the approach of the brilliant and dashing- 
looking girl; and forthe first time, she was strack with 
her great beauty. It was of a type entirely different 
from her own ; and Lucia thought that, in society, the 
steward’s daughter would produce a sensation, when 
she would probably be overlooked. 

Pepita’s tall figure, magnificently developed—her 
free, elastie step—the flashing darkness of her large 
eyes, with her fresh complexion, ruby lips, and 
abundant hair—rendere® her @ very looking 
person; and the contrast she made with the pale 
shadow that awaited her was cortainly very marked. 
She was humming a gay barcarole, and did not observe 
Lucia’s presence till she stepped out from the shelter 
of the trees and called her name. 

“You here! Goodness, Lucia! I should almost as 
soon have expected to meet the marquis himself at 
this hour. And you areas pale as & with that 
shrouding blaci ‘ace that makes you for all the 


world like a nun. What brings you out, pray—if I may 
ask such 8 question ?” fe 

“(Can you not divine, Pepita? I was on my way 
to you, toask you if—if something has not come for 
me yet?” 

Pepi hadno pity for the eager eyes, the paling 
lips of the unhappy speaker. 

8 


he said, with a tantalizing smile : 

“ Three letters came to-day, addressed tome. One 
was an offer of marriage; another was—well, no matter 
what the other was; but the third—divine what that 
contained, my little trembling dove, and I will hand it 
over to you. Why, you look as if you would faint; 
there's not the least pleasure in teazing one so dread- 
fully in earxest as you are.” 

“Oh, Pepita!” gusped the excited listener, “ have 
pity on me. Do not torture me thus; if you havea 
letter, give it tome at once.” 

“Give it to you here, where some one may be 
watching us? Oh, no; that will never do. Let us 
return to your room, or you can come with me to the 
cottage, if you prefer it.” 

“There is no need of this mystery, for you are 
already aware that the marquis permits me to receive 
Vittorio’s letters,” was the reply which trembled on 
the lips of Lucia, but she repressed the words, and 
grasping the hand of her unprincipled tormentor, 
turned in the direction of the castle, and said : 

“Come with me, then. I had rather not go so far 
{rom home as your house, if I can avoid it.” 

With rapid steps, the two drew near the entrance, 
and ascended to Lucia’s apartment, while she trembled 
aay aud new-born hope. 

sen the door closed upon them, she turned, and 
almost fiercely said : ‘e x: — 

“Now then, let me have my letter. Oh! I have 
— 80 long—so long, that now I can scarcely 

lieve Vittorio has at last thought it necessary to 
send a line to the being who so implicitly trusted him, 
who believed he loved her with an affection that can 
never perish.” 

x ith alight laugh, Pepita drew forth the letter, and 


“You areas fierce as a lioness, and I do declare you 
py make a splendid tragic actress. It is a pity 
ee did not let you goon the stage, for, 
ju your voice and other advantages, you would have 

ladle se i goon 

48 not listening to her; every sense was 
int 4p in the lines her eyes oe eagerly 
P mae and the pallor which had already struck 
non ‘aneet as sheread into absolute ghastliness. 
Py nished, Lucia sunk back with a faint moan, 
proe my on the eve of fainting; but she still 
in usly grasped the letter, which had evidently 

. wip er lc her suffering. 

? What does Vittori in- 
fully affects you 2” asked the =" — 


She had not seen the contents of the epistle, for the 
marquis required it to be delivered to himself as soon 
as it arrived ; and after examining it, he had re-sealed 
it in such a manner that Pepita was afraid to tamper 
with it. 

Contrary to bis expectations, he had found in it 
nothing to alter. Vittorio's own story was sufficient, 
he thought, to crush out all hope from the heart of 
Lucia. 

With a burst of hysterical emotion, she now said: 

“Oh, Pepita! I must confide in seme one. 
burden is crushing my heart, and I can no longer 
bear it alone. Vittorio said that I might trast you, 
and I will. Read this letter, and see how cruelly we 
are separated. I cannot—I dare not set up my own 
hopes against the mandate of lis father. I must give 
up my dear love—my idol—my only joy in life, to 
| another!” 

The impetuous Italian nature had burst the bonds 
80 long imposed upon it, and she wept and wrung her 
hands in anguish, while Pepita calmly took the letter 
and read the lines she was chafing with impatience to 


see: 
“Palermo, May 17, 18—. 

“My Dearest Lucta,—I undertake the task before 
the with a sad heart ; but I must write and lay before 
you all the difficulties of the tion in which I find 
a) aa that you may aid me to overcome them 
by ing your own future and mine. 

“T have attempted this many times already, but 
shrank with a coward heart from telling you that cir- 
cumstances will prove stronger than even such love 
as ours. When we parted, Iwas firm in my resolu- 
tion never to give you up; but I now feel that Jamin 
an iron bondage which no effort of my own can break 
without loss of honour to myself and the possible loss 
of life to another, whom I am bound by every feeling 
of humanity to consider. 

“Do not accuse me of vanity when I tell you that 
Lady Venetia loves me even asI love you, and so 
frail is her hold on life that I fear she would never 
survive the knowledge that I have given my affec- 
tions to another. Her father believes this, and he 
holds me inexorably to the contract I had no voice in 


“Day by day I find myself beside this charming 
girl, who lavishes on me the most delicate proofs of 
tender affection, without a misgiving that my tortured 
heart is wandering in pursuit of another. I can do 
no less than treat her with gentleness and respect, 
and in the unsuspicious confidence of her generous 
nature she finds this enough to assure her that her 
passion is reciprocated. 

“T have made several efforts to inform her of the 
truth; but the sudden terror in her large blue eyes 
and the rapid motion of her hand to her heart warned 
me that the revelation might preve fatal. Alas! I 
shrank from it, and with a kind of dumb despair felt 
that since my father is resolute that we shall not be 
happy together, it would be cruel and cowardly to 
strike a deadly blow on one who has already suffered 
much. 

“Lady Venetia has disease of the heart, which her 
physician declares will prove fatal if any sudden 
shock is inflicted on her. If her life is permitted to 
glide on smoothly and peacefully, he says she may 
live many years; thus, you see, her fate lies in my 
hands; and cruel as the alternative is, I cannot resolve 
to place the truth before her. 

“ Lucia, in you I have found all that I require to 
make my life beautiful, but I have nothing to offer 
you but unmitigated poverty, for Count Amalfi will 
not aid me to attain independence, as I fondly hoped 
he might be wrought on to do when we last parted. 
He demands that I shall fulfil the family contract, and 
coneeal from his daughter that another has ever 
rivalled her in my affections. ‘ 

“My own father writes the most urgent letters to 
the same effect, and threatens me with disinheritance 
if I refuse to comply with the engagement to which he 
considers his honour as well as my own pledged. 

“Oh, my darling! what refuge have we? What 
can we do but succumb to an implacable fate? I have 
no fortune of my own; you are dependent, delicately 
reared, and unfit to endure hardship. Your charming 
voice I could not bear to see degraded by ministering 
to the popular pleasure, while I became a pauper 
husband, living upon the hard-won earnings of my 
wife. 

“ Decide for me, Lucia, for I have not strength to 
place an impassable barrier between us unleag it is 
done at your command. 

“Forgive me, my own love, for what I have 
written, but it has been wrung from me under the 
most stringent compulsion. I have spoken strongly 
to Count Amalfi of our mutual affection; have dwelt 
on the tie that binds me in good faith to you; but his 
only reply is to refer to his daughter, and say: 

“*Her life—her happiness must be my first care. 
They are in your keeping, and woe be to you, and to 





her you prefer before my child, if evil comes to her 





through either of you. 
the end of your existence.’ 

“For the threat I care not, but the truth with refer- 
enceto Venetia unmans me. I have known her from 
her childhood, and I cherish for her a most tender, 
brotherly affection. If I give her my hand, I will 
guard her from the knowledge that I have given my 
heart to another, and dedicate my life to making her 
happy, as I feel she deserves to be. 

“Oh, Lucia! strengthen me for tlhe sacrifice, if it 


I would pursue you both to 


This | must be made. Tell me that you will not withdraw 


all confidence and affection from me—that in your 
heart I shall still claim the placo of a tenderly- 
cherished friend. 

“If you decide to hold me to my troth, I will risk 
everything to make you mine, and in so doing find 
far more happiness than I can ever hope to enjoy in 
the splendid aliiance that courts my acceptance. At 
moments I am mad enough to hope that you will 
do so, for my heart sinks into utter despondency 
when I look on the possibility that we may be for 
éver severed from each other. 

“Do not decide in the sudden impulse of feeling, 
my beloved; but take time to consider all that your 
decision involves. If you bid mecome to you, nothing 
will prevent me from ebeying you, though fate itself 
forbid the effort. Your adoring, but unhappy, 

“ Virrorio.” 

Pepita read this outpouring of despairing love with 
a fierce feeling of resentment toward her who had 
ae it, though she carefully suppressed all show 
of it. 

The wailing sobs that broke on her ear gave birth 
to no emotion of pity for her from whose heart they 
were wrung. 

After a pause, to collect her thoughts and steady 
her voice, she coldly said: 

“ After reading this, you can never hesitate to give 
the count the freedom he evidently desires, that he 
may give his hand to this rich young heiress. His 
fine words don’t deceive me. He finds his fortune 
and position dependent on this marriage, and he in- 
tends to make it. Poor Lucia! I am sorry for you; 
but I can do nothing further to help you.” 

There was something in her pity that jarred sharply 
on the wounded heart of Lucia; and, dashing the 
blinding tears from her eyes, she promptly said : 

“Save your sympathy till I ask it, Pepita, I shall 
find myself equal to the painful position in which I 
am placed, and prove to Vittorio that my selfish love 
shall not entail upon him the evils of poverty and 
alienation from his only parent.” 

“ Then yeu will give him up to your rival?” and 
her pitiless eyes explored the excited face of the 
suffering girl with vivid curiosity. ‘I must say that 
you should take time for reflection, as Vittorio ad- 
vises; for it is asking a great deal, from one in your 
position, to give up all hope of becoming Countess of 
Colonna, and being some day, perhaps, mistress of 
the magnificent home in which you have been reared 
as a dependent.” 

A faint expression of scorn quivered on the white 
lips of Lucia, and she ionately replied : 

“It is not that!—ah! no, not that. No mercenary 
fear tortures my heart with this dreadful anguish. It 
is the sole thought that he, for whose sake I would 
suffer everything, is placed even in a more cruel posi- 
tion than I am. He loves me alone—every line in 
this letter assures me of that—yet I must become as 
nothing to him, while he must simulate a love he does 
not feel for one who will exact the very life-blood of 
his heart. I shall be free—no shackle will bind me to 
one for whom I should be forced to feign a passion I 
could never feel; therefore, Vittorio’s fate is worse 
than mine—oh! infinitely worse. And it is my noble 
—noble Vittorio, so formed for something higher and 
truer, who must lead this life of falsehood.” 

Pepita looked surprised and contemptuous. She 
harshly said : 

“Upon my word, you are very gencrous to think 
only of him. If I were in your place, I should have 
no thought but for my own desertion; for, phrase it 
as he will, it is evident that the count means that, if 
he means anything at all; for, of course, he knows 
well enouzh that you dare not brave the anger of his 
father so far as to recall him from his present devotion 
to your rival.” 

Lucia shuddered, and shrank away from her. 

“ Pepita, is this the comfort I expected from you? 
No—not that I expected, but that Vittorio taught me 
to look for in making you the confidante of our un- 
fortunate attachment. I see how little sympathy you 
really have for me, and from this moment I exone- 
rate you from any attempt to express it. I shall 
trouble you no more with letters, for I shall send him 
but one more, in which I shall end the delusion iu 
which we both so lately lived.” 

“ Really, you assume a very high tone with me, 
and I do not acknowledge your right to do so,” said 
Pepita, in an offended tone. “I have done all I could 
to serve you, even at the risk of offending the mar- 
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Quis for your sake. And this is all the gratitude I 
‘ind. I am not sentimental myself, and because I 
Speak plain truths you take offence. I am glad there 
will be an end to the correspondence, as I do not 
choose to play the part of go-between with such scant 
reward as you give me.” 

The momentary irritation of the suffering girl 
passed away, and she gently said: 

“Forgive me, Pepita; but your words seemed 
harsh to one so sorely wounded asIam. I will does 
Vittorio suggests—take a few hours to reflect before I 
decide his destiny and my own, though I du not think 
anything will induce me to change the resolution I 
have already made. ‘To-morrow I will write my 
reply, and send it to him at once.” 

“You look as if you may be too ill to-morrow to 
go out, and it will probably be best for me to come up 
for it. Oh! how I wish I could make this splendid 
place my home, as you do: our cottage is so mean 
and commonplace in comparison with it.” 

With a weary sigh, Lucia replied : 

“ I conld almost wish I had never entered it. Iam 
ill, and I think I shall be worse ; but I will not trouble 
you to come hither. WhatIam going to write, the 
marquis himself shall read. I will show him his son’s 
letter, and my reply.” 

Pepita regarded her as if she thought her mind 
already wandering, but she only said: 

“Just as you please. It may be better for you to 
make a merit with the old man of giving up his son 
to the brilliant prospects that are opening before him. 
The marquis is rich and liberal; and he will, of course, 
- bound to make you seme equivalent for this sacri- 

ice.” 

“Oh, Pepita, is there no such thing in your nature 
as generosity? The marquis will provide for me— 
he has always promised that ;and beyond the means of 
living, I ask nothing—I will accept of nothing from 
him. I love his son; I relinquish him at the com- 
mand of duty and necessity. But we will say no more 
on this painful subject; it only tortures my heart, and 
we shall never understand each other.” 

Pepita tossed her head contemptuously : 

“Very well: it is time for me to go, at any rate, for 
my father may return from the village and be making 
inquiries about me. Good evening. ‘lake care of your- 
self, Tf dear, for you are not looking as strong as 
usual.” 

And with this hollow expression of interest, Pepita 
left the room, carrying with her the triumphant 
conviction that, without any treachery on her part, 
the rupture between the lovers was consummated. 

Vittorio would, it is true, give his hand, in al] 








[SISTER MARIA BRINGS LUCIA A LETTER. ] 


probability, to this love-sick Venetia; but her life was 
but a shadow she could easily find means to remove 
from her future path when it became necessary to the 
accomplishment of her plans to do so. 

The very knowledge she had that day gained 
placed a powerful weapon in her hand, which she 
would ruthlessly use when the time for action arrived. 
When the hour came in which the blow could 
effectually be struck, she would crush the devoted 
wife by letting her know that the adored one 
had been driven into the union which bound him to 


er. 

She found her father awaiting her return, and he 
eagerly asked: 

“ Did you ascertain the contents of the letter?” 

“Of course I did. The poor simpleton showed it 
tome. You need have no further fears of Vittorio, 
He has written to Lucia to release him from his en- 
gagement, that he may give his hand to the rich 
heiress, who, it seems will break her heart if she does 
not get him. I believe now that he was only amusing 
himself with the poor thing, and neverseriously meant 
to marry her.” 

Baldoni shook his head incredulously. 

“*T overheard too much to believe that; for if evera 
man was in earnest, the young count was, wken they 
were in the pavilion together. But what can he do, 
poor fellow, between two such iron then as Count 
Amalfi and his father? He is as poor as a rat, for 
his mother had no fortune to descend to him; so you 
see he has no choice but to marry Lady Venetia. I 
hope the affair will be settled before—before some- 
thing else happens; for if that letter performs its 
errand, Vittorio will be the heir, and under the new 
aspect affairs will then take, he may refuse to 
fulfil the contract in which we know his heart is 
not.” 

The last words were spoken in a low, mysterious 
tone, as if Baldoni feared the very walls might echo 
them to other ears than those for which they were 
designed. 

Pepita lightly replied: 

“ His fate will be settled before the news we an- 
ticipate arrives. The two fathers are too much in 
earnest to permit the marriage to be deferred, after the 
consent of Vittorio is obtained. Lucia’s reply to his 
letter will settle that matter. She told me that she 
would give him back his freedom; and she, moreover, 
declared that slie would inform the marquis she had 
done so, by showing him his son’s letter, with her 
reply.” 

“ Well, I must acknowledge that she is a noble girl, 
and deserves better treatment than to be thrust aside 


a 





for a richer woman,” said Baldoni, thoughtfully. 

“Pooh! if she wasn’t a fool, she would hold him 
his bargain ; but it is as well for her that she did not; 
for she, nor any one else, shall not stand in my way.” 

Her father regarded her strangely. He spoke al- 
most in a whisper. 

“ What do you hint at Pepita? The woman the 
count will now wed will be placed far beyond your 
reach. You would not dare to strike at her.” 

“ Dare!” she scoffingly repeated. ‘ There are fer 
things I would noé dare, if my own interests were « 
stake. But set your heart at rest; the weapon I shal) 
use against Lady Venetia is intangible, and no law 
can be found to punish me, even if I do succeed in 
striking a deadly blow at her very being.” 

“1 do not understand you.” 

“But I understand myself, which is more to the 
purpose. Do you rid me of Lucia, and in my ow 
time I will rid myself of the other incumbrance. 

“ How shall I do so? The marquis refused my sv, 
and coolly told me I was old enough to be her grand- 
father. He declared his intention to provide for her 
himself, and something in his manner led me to think 
that he means to marry her himself.” 

Pepita’s eyes dilated with surprise; but she merely 
laughed aloud: 

“What a ridiculous thing that would be we 
Marquis of Colonna to do. An old dotard, feeble an 
crippled as he is, will make a splendid husband for 4 
young girl like Lucia. Why, she is three rd 
younger than Iam; but I confess if he should as 
me to become his marchioness I could not find it m 
my heart to refuse the pomp and state he could giv? 
me. I should be satisfied to have him make such - 
old fool of himself; but I am convinced Lucia ber 
never consent to accept him. ‘I'he very oo 
becoming the wife of her lover’s father wil! fill her 
with horror.” akin 

“The Marquis of Colonna never yet determin hed 
doing a thing that he did not accomplish, are 
Baldoni, with cold gravity. “If he tells Lucis 
shall give him her hand, he will find means to vr 
her todo so. YetI hope he will think better” 
and consent to bestow her on me.” how ot 

“T think you may begin to wear the wi! “ aon 
once,” said his daughter, mockingly; “for with 'N, 
such rivals in the field as the Marquis of Colones 
his son, you will not stand the ghost of a oor “ 
this young Circe, who seems to charm the 
both old and young.” 

“We shall see,” said her father, 
brow. “Time proves all things.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 
By it Author of * Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School" “ Man and 
his Idol,” &¢. 
—_———_—_—_ 
CHAPTER LXIIL 
THE MYSTERY OF THE CLOCK. 

Bat open converse is there none, 

So much the vital spirits sink 

To see the vacant chair, and think 
“How good! how kind; and he is gone.” 

Tennyson, 

Quire ignorant, of course, of all that was happening, 
Curly Holt rose long before daybreak on the morning 
of his brother's execution. Need it be stated that he 
bad not slept that night ? 

The condemned cell and its unfortunate occupant 
had been clearly visible to him from the moment that 
his head rested on his pillow, unti} that at which he 
quitted it; and his eyes were red with bitter, bitter tears. 

During that miserable night, one thought had often 
presented itself to his mind. 

“Is father sleeping ?” he had asked himself. “Can 
be sleep this night? ” 

Once he thought he heard the old man stirring. 
The boards in his room creaked, and he hali-fancied 
that the door opened. 

a he was glad to think that this might be 
Soom It seemed more than unnatural—it seemed 
_ that 4 father should be able to take his rest on 
the eve of his son’s shameful and violent death, and 
poor Curly wanted to think better of his father than 
to ar him capable of it. 

: i he had dressed and went down-stairs, it was 
Miche eet to find the fire not lit, and the 
ho it their only living-room, empty. He had so 
— y lis heart that the old man had yielded to a 
on feeling, and was already stirring. But no! 
t tre Were no signs of him. 

bine g's bard; but his heart isn't marble,” he said to 
< 7 aa . — his worst of the parent 

J Is harshn i 

lt by conch. die tan _ had done his duty, at 
sh arly set himself to light the fire, and to set the 
death — as was his custom since his mother’s 
fer tnd en he laid the breakfast things, and watched 
se oe nnteee event of the morning—the boil- 

A lad’ hs ettle. All this was done mechanically. 
but the po yy not in the work; it was far away; 
Whatever hoppena, Oe Reape’ ee giuen.ae eel, 


By the time by, 
Pe be time breakfast was ready, the grey dawn had 
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[THE WARNING.] 

It was strange that the old man was not down; he 
was always up before daylight in those winter months, 
and Curly could not believe that on this morning, of 
all others, he could have overslept himself. That idea 
was so repugnant to Curly’s own distressed feelings 
that it seemed impossible. Still, the lad determined 
that, as breakfast was ready, he would give his father 
acall. With this view, he mounted the creaking stairs, 
and approached the bed-room door. It wasajar. He 
looked in—the room was empty! 

It gave him quite a shock. 

“ Gone! ” he ejaculated. 

Then herapidly revolved in his mind what might 
have happened. Had the old man simply gone out to 
relieve the pent-up anxiety and agony of his mind? 
If so, why had he not returned? It was getting late 
for him: quite time that he had breakfasted and was 
out on his rounds on the estate. Could it be possible 
that this pent-up emotion and subdued agony had 
proved too much for him, and that he had—— 

But Curly hardly dared to put into words the sus- 
picion of some desperate act which half-formed itself 
in his mind. There was still time to hope the best: 
an hour later would be early enough for real 
alarm. 

An hour later—that would be seven o'clock! And 
at eight that horrible something was to happen, the 
memory of which would never die out, but would 
fling its black shadow across the surviving brother’s 
path till he sank into his grave. It was horrible to 
think of ; and therefore it had the fascination of all 
horrible things, and occupied his thoughts incessantly. 
Sitting alone by that hearth where once the brothers 
had played together as boys, smiled on by their dead 
mother, patted on the head by the father’s loving 
hand, no wonder Ourly Holt’s tears flowed, and that 
his heart was heavy as a stone. 

And as time went on, as the daylight broke in, and 
Morris Holt did not come back, the ever-present 
horror of the deed to be so soon enacted in the county 
town, seemed to yield to the vividness of the lad’s 
alarm at his father’s absence. The impression that he 
might have committed some desperate act, to put an 
end at once to his trouble and the shame which bore 
him down, at length grew so intolerable, that he was 
compelled to rush from the cottage, with some vague 
idea of searching through the park and the adjacent 
grounds. 

At that early hour few persons were about; and 
none of those had seen anything of Morris Holt. 

His absence created a general surprise: it was~n- 
precedented. Not home to breakfast? Not gone on 
his rounds? Crofts, the keeper--Aggy Crofts’ father 





—one of the few questioned—thought it most sus- 
picious. 

“He hasn’t gone to look on——” he blurted out, 
then checked himself, remembering who it was he was 
addressing. 

“No,” replied Curly, indignantly, but with the tears 
in his eyes. “ My father is hard; but he couldn't see 
his own son—hung "—the word seemed to choke him 
—‘ more than any other father could.” 

With this, he hurried away to hide the tears which 
were streaming down his cheeks; and entering the 
park, soon found himself near the house, which had a 
desolate and forbidding aspect now that tle family 
were away. All the white window-shutters were 
closed, and gave to the place the aspect of death. ‘The 
only exception to the rule was in respect of Aggy 
Croft’s room ; a light burned in that, behind the drawn 
curtains. 

That told its own sorrowful tale to the lad’s heart. 

“ She is there; and Janet!” he thought. ‘She told 
me she had induced the poor girl to pass the wretched 
night with her. Kind, trne-hearted Aggy-—heaven 
bless her! But what can Janet's sufferings be?” 

As he stood there, the light wag put out, and the 
curtains were thrown open with a jerk—in Aggy's 
own sharp, abrupt, impulsive manner. The next mo- 
ment he saw her face at the window. It was white 
as the face of a ghost, and the eyelids were swollen 
with crying; but there was no mistaking it, and—with 
an impulse he would have restrained if he could have 
done so—he stepped forward, and the girl recognized 
him. 

In two minutes he was in the familiar room. 

It was still dim in the struggling light, and the 
feeling of death, which pervaded the whole house, 
seemed tu have penetrated that room in some marked 
and palpable form. 

“ Aggy!” cried the youth, in a voice subdued and 
choked with tears, as she went toward him. 

The girl held out her right hand, and raised her 
left, to caution him not to disturb the sacredness of 
grief. His eyes, follewing hers, at the same moment, 
perceived a huddled mass of shawls upon the floor, 
and he divined rather than saw that it was Janet 
Leeson who crouched there in the agony and utter 
desulation of her soul. Shedid not look up; perhaps 
ghe did not hear the lad enter, so entirely was op 
abstracted in her misery. 

For some moments the lovers stood hand-clasped, 
watching her. Silent, awful, heart-rendering mo- 
ments they were; for each felt that the dread mo- 
ment was approaching. There was a Dutch clock 
behind the door, and it filled the room with its loud, 
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cruel tick. Curly glanced up at its face, just visible 
in the dusky corner. It was half-past seven. 

“ Only half-an-hour more! ” 

The words escaped his lips involuntarily, and in a 
tone scarcely above a whisper; but he knew that 
Janet bad heard them—knew it by the shiver which 
convulsed her ; and he would have given anything to 
have restrained the expression of his agony, and so 
have spared her heart. 

“You were not coming in? you were going by?’ 
Agey whispered. 

“I was looking for father,” he said. “ You haven't 
seen him ?” 

“No.” 

“ He went out. in the middle of the night, as near as 
{ can make out, and isn’t to be found.” 

“ What! Hasn't been his rounds yet?” 

“ He hasn't been seen.” 

“ Oh, Curly——” 

She was going to give expression to the fear that 

as passing in her mind; but she checked herself. 

ith those keen black eyes of hers, she had long seen 
that Morris Holt suppressed more, far more, than 
others had any suspicion of. 

“He keeps it oie” she was wont to say ; “just as 
when you want to cry and can’t—and doesn’t that 
hurt awful?” 

And now she entertained the worst fears as to what 
had happened. She believed that the old man had 
endured his silent, su misery up to the last 
point, and that now had 'y found some 
violent relief. But she did not care to tell her lover 
this. There was no need to add to the misery of the 
hour. 

“ You don’t think anything has happened to him ?” 
asked Curly, perceiving her hesitation. 

“Lor! How should I know ?” she snapped out, with 
some approach to her old manner. “Happened? of 
course not !” 

“ I must go in search of him,” was the reply. 

Aggy’s face and voice alike softened, as, taking 
his hand, she said, in a whisper, “Not yet! Not 
just yet.” And her eyes strayed towards the 
clock.” 

He understood. It was easy to guess what a night 
ef trial that had been for the two women, and how 
poor Aggy had suffered in her love and devotion 
to Janet. So far, she had borne up bravely; but it 
was clear that she dreaded the coming time. The 
distress of tlie poor wretch crouching on the floor was 
increasing as the fatal hour drew on—the hour at 
which Tim Holt had been decreed to render up his 
forfeited existence. Curly could see this, and also 
that his presence was a relief, though his anxiety as 
to his father only added to his natural grief for his 
brother's fate. 

So the three sat together in the little reom, tearful 
and sorrowful, listening to the clock, as it stunned the 
ear, and seemed to beat upon their brains with its 
stern, remorseless ticking. Every beat of the pen- 
dulum represented a beat of the pulse of the living 
but doomed man. And they were growing so few 
now 

It wanted only five minutes to eight. 

Only four—three—two—one. 

Then there came a peculiar sound. They called it 
the “ warning,” as it warned them that the clock was 
about to strike. 

Janet Leeson, prostrate on the floor, heard that 
sound; and like one in mortal agony, sprang up. 

“T can't hear it,” she shrieked, putting her fingers 
into her ears. “The strike will kill me. Let me 
go. Let me out—out into the air where I shan't 
bear it.” 

She was flying towards the door. 

Aggy Crofts suddenly arrested her flight. 

“ Stay !” she cried. 

“Oh, no, no! Don't Aggy, don’t. When that 
strikes he dies.” 

“It will never strike, Janet,” cried Aggy. 

* What !” 

All three turned their eyes toward the clock. 

It had stopped. 

It wanted only half-a-minute to the fatal hour, and 
the clock had stopped. 

“Merciful heavens! He is saved!” cried Janet 
Leeson; and overcome with long-sustained emotion, 
she fell into their arms. 

They pitied her. They thought her exclamation 
the result of delusion, originating in an over-wrought 
brain. Still, when they loeked at the clock, it was 
singular, as they could but admit, that it should have 
stopped at that moment. 

“Tt has’nt run down ?” cried Curly. 

“No. And nothing interferes with the weights.” 

“How strange! And yet it can’t bb——” 

“Oh, Aggy! If it should be! ” cried the poor lad. 
“If anytiing should have happened to save him at 
the last moment!” 

The stopping of the clock might be—nay, it was 


think of deriving hope or consolation from such a 
source. This they soon began to see; and with hearts 
depressed and sorrowful as ever, they devoted them- 
selves to restoring the unhappy, though unconscious, 


rl. 
< this effort they were partly successful, and when 
he had seen Janet restored to a dreamy, half-conscious 


state, Curly hastily took his leave, his great object 
now being to pursue the search of his father. 

He first returned to the cottage. It was just as he 
had left it. The uneaten breakfast still on the table, 
Clearly, Morris Holt bad not beer there. And if not, 
where was he to be sought? It was not likely that if 
he was anywhere on the Ingarstone estate he would 
have neglected his breakfast—little appetite as he 
might be supposed to have for it that morning. Un- 
certain what to do, C: Holt sallied forth again, and 
taking any direction might offer, inquired of 
all he met for news of his father. No one had seen 
him. No one, it was pretty clear to the lad, much 
cared to have seen him. We are none of us ambitious 
at Se. comeesptense St Swi are a 
hanged; 2 llage was growing 
strong Morris “His hardness 
driven the lad into bad courses,” le said. And 
it was a good excuse forturning their upon him 
and his. 

For hours the poor lad over the park and 
almust the neighbourheod. At he up his 
mind that one of two things had ha 

“Either he das to see the last of poor Tim,” 
he decided, “ or the shame of it has been too much for 
him, and he has made away with himself.” 

It was bard to entertain either alternative. The 
son shuddered at the callousness of the one, and at the 
horror of the other. 

At length, tired, foot-sore, and sick at heart, he 
found his way back to the mansion, and went round 
to the window at which Aggy had that morning 
looked out. 

It was near three o'clock now, and the red beams of 
the November afternoon sun were falling on that win- 
dow, turning it to flame. Unable, from this cause, to 
see whether Aggy was there, he went on to the door. 
It was ajar, and he went in. 

Some one had just preceded him. ° 

“ Morris Holt!” he heard Aggy exclaim, with sur- 
prize and trepidation. 

“ Yes, it’s me,” said a voice, husky with emotion. 

“But wherever have you been?” demanded the 
first speaker. 

“ Where should I be, but with my son? ” 

“Not with Curly?” 

“No. Was he in danger? Was his life in his 
hand? It’s poor Tim——” 

“ He is saved,” cried out a voice, that of Janet Lee- 
son, who had started up, as if. bursting from the 
lethargy of grief. 

“ Yes—by a miracle,” was Holt’s answer. “ But 
how could you know it?” 

“TI did. I had no doubt of it. Heaven is merciful, 
and it did not drive me frantic with the stroke that 
told of his death. I said, ‘ when the clock strikes, he 
dies.’ It did not strike.” 

“Is this true?” asked Morris Holt, tarning about 
him with amazement. 

“True as gospel,” cried Curly, rushing in. 

And the condition of the clock attested the wonder 
which still appealed in vain totheold man’s credulity. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE WARNING. 
Are these the virtues thet his youth did promise? 
. 


Not as @ man repentant, but half mad; 
A fearful melancholy, ungodly sorrow! 
The Yorkshire Tragedy. 

News of the reprieve was all over London in a few 

over England before nightfall. The 
mystery connected with it made everybody curious. 
“ How didit happen?” everybody asked. ‘ Who was 
the woman? Did she commit suicide? What was 
the substance of her confession? How did it reach 
the authorities in time?” 
All this and a good deal more was asked by the many- 
tongued public, who were as usual clamorous to get at 
the rights of the matter; and found it unusually diffi- 
cult todo so. Even the name of the offen.er was a 
puzzle. 
The evening papers called her “ Madame Ximena.” 
hat was as near as they could be expected to go in 
ahurry. In their second editions, they found out—or 
thought they had found out their mistake, and cor- 
rected it to Signora Cordova. Meanwhile, the police 
were getting the right clue; and it began to ooze out 
that the murderess was neither a French nor a Spanish 
woman—nothing half so romantic; but simply a gipsy 
adventuress, by name Mildred Crook—daughter of old 





mysterious; but no two people in their senses could 


of late, in connection with so man 
tions. 

During this time, Flackor and Andr 
mained at the tavern at which the m 
ec left them. fee? 

t was nothing new for Flacker to 

week at a shear al this sort. He lives, ee 
houses, transacted his business there, met his len, 
there ; and often jested about his offices being nothing 
miore than a brass-plate and a letter-box in a hing 
door. Mystery hung about the man. That hg » 
a good, shrewd lawyer, there could be no doubt, 

he never appeared in the courts, but hyn, 
about them, and the public-houses in their porliens 
end made and spent a deal of money ina muddling 
underhanded way. Some said he had been struck of 
the rolls for some offence ; but he resented the gy . 
tion, and defied proof of it. And it was never proved, 

Often he would disappear for weeks. During thesg 
times, he would idle, drink, smoke, and as he called it, 
“enjoy himself, don’t y’ know,” in his peculiar fashion, 

Such a holiday he was enjoying now. 

He had taken a fancy to Nolan; in addjtion } 
which, he was evidently set on, either by Darn Crook 
or his daughter, to keep the poor fellow up to thy 
mark in respect to the task he had undertaken, 

This he was effecting in two ways: partly by ack 
ing aay gd nape ee with drink, partly by ip. 
flaming mind with exasperating suggesti 
= an dy erating suggestions an/ 

The result we have partially seen. 

Andrew Nolan was but the wreck of the man we 
beheld in Ingarstone’s drawing-room a few months 


ago. 

His constitution was rapidly breaking up, and his 
mind had lost its vigour: it was yielding to the 
tyranny of a fixed idea: in a word—he was becoming 
@ monomaniac. 

The mere mention of Ormond Redzrave’s name now 
excited him to such an extent that he would tremble 
from bead to foot. 

“ The wretch! ” he called him, “ the base, perfidious 
wretch, who has robbed me of all I prized in the 
world! But for him, I should be a happy man— 
but for him and Ingarstone, the unnatural monster! 
But I shall be even with them, never fear. My tun 
will come—never fear!” 

And this man, who was daily growing more and 
more the slave of this monstrous infatuation, had in 
his hands the power of realizing the worst that his 
thirst for vengeance could devise ! 

It was a terrible power to be so wielded. 

A lighted flambeau in the hands of a maniac may 
lead to fearful consequences. He was the maniac 
with the flambeau. And it would soon be blazing. 
On the Monday evening, Nolan sat dozing off the 
effects of the brandy he had been taking—a pint or 
80, since dinner. 

Flacker, on the other side of the fire, perfectly 
sober, as he always was, however much he drank, 
was watching him. 

“Breaks up fast,” he reflected—“ deuced fast! 
Wouldn't have believed it. Strong passions aud 
strong liquor do the work quick. ‘Quick's’ right! 
But we must take care. There's work to be done, and 
he’s the man for it. Crook can't be seen—I won't le 
seen. He can—he will—he must. That's the gram- 
mar of it, and the truth of it. Besides, our blow will 
come with most force from his hand. They've 
wronged him, and hate him for it, of course. That's 
human nature all over. ‘Human nature’ is right. 
And a crusher from him ’Il be twice a crusher.” 
Towards the close of this soliloquy, Flacker was 
conscious of a draught of cold air streaming into the 
room; and flinging his limbs round at length, in his 
usual clattering fashion, he perceived that the door 
had been opened a few inches, and that a keen face 
was peering into the room. 

There was no mistaking that face. 

The green, glittering eyes, veiled by the long, 
yellow, fringing eyebrows, were enough to indicate 
to any one who had ever encountered them that this 
was Darn Crook. _ 
Before there was time for a word, he had slipt 
into the room, had closed the door, aud stood with his 
back against it. 

“ Hallo!” cried Flacker, “ you here?” ; 

“ Hash!” whispered Crook, holding up 4 coy | 
hand, “I couldn't help it. Dangerous, I know ; but 
couldn't contain myself without coming. tor? 
“* Without coming’ is right. Bat what's the ma 
What's ha: a?” : 
“ Don’t seahane’ 2” demanded the old maa, with 
unwonted emotion. 

“ No.” 

“ Haven't you heard of Mildred’s fate a 

“ Of Mildred——” 

“ Of her confession?” 

“* Confession’ is right,” mut 
Flacker. “I’m all at sea, don't y’ know. 
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Darn Crook, whose name had been before the public 


Darn Crook briefly related what had happened. 
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” auftit him, aghast. 
—_ ap arbre pie ar with more emotion 
ns might have been thought capable of. “ Poor 
thas p! And si.e was yout daughter, Crook?” 
— voices, Nolan roused himself, and opened 


P t eyes. 
Hie this about your daughter? ” he asked. 


They t's confessed her guilt?” he exclaimed. 


«Ob, why—why couldu’t this have happened sooner! 
few months back, and what misery, what rain it 
‘ould have saved me from! 1 sbould still have been 
happy and respected—Beatrice would have been my 
. and—and—— Oh, I dare not think of it! 
Det ‘you knew of this, Flacker? You were in her 


‘Confidence’ is right!” said the placid individual 
; “but there are things in which people 
don't make confidants, don’t y'know! Murder's one 


of ‘em.” 

u aspected this ? ” 

a. Genpened > is right, and what then? 
Could I speak on suspicion ? Does her father here 
think I should have been justified in such a step?” 

“| think,” answered Crook, who, if he really was 
Mildred’s father, bore her loss with singular calmness, 
“that you'd have been @ scoundrel to have abused 
her confidence, by dropping @ hint of what you sus- 


«Scoundrel ’ is right,” muttered Flacker, in an un- 


ne. 

oiBat I think further,” pursued the old man, warm- 
ing with the topic—“that, whatever the poor girl's 
crime may have been, it’s only another ground of 
hatred against these detested Redgraves.” 

Nolan looked surprised. He did not understand that. 

“Against the Redgraves ? ” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, Who but they broke up my happy home, and 
madea wreck and aruin of me? Who murdered the 
loving mother that would have reared her child in 
the paths of virtue, and shielded her from want and 
harm? Was it not the man who last bore the name 
of Redgrave? But for him, I should have been a 
happy and contented man, blessed with the love of 

my angel wife, glorying in the beauty and the virtue 
of my darling Mildred. And through him—what am 
1? Abunted fugitive. Where is my poor wife? In 
her pauper grave! And my child—the child whose 
virtues should have made her my pride, but whose 
uncurbed vices too early estranged my heart from her 
—where is she? What has been her fate? Oh, 
Nolan, if you deem me fierce, vindictive, fiendish in 
my hatred, think of all this—add all this to your own 
wrongs, and believe that, in this case at least, re- 
venge is not a sin—it is a sacred duty!” 

Little prepared for such an outburst, the two men 
gazed at Darn Crook with amazement. 

It was Nolan who first spoke. 

“You are right,” he said; “ but I do not need this 
extra incentive to action. My own wrongs are my 
own justification.” 

‘Justification ’ is right,” interposed Flacker, taking 
his usual calm, practical, common-sense view of the 
matter; “but now to business. Let's think a bit. 
What'll be the effect of this confession of Mildred’s? 
Her real name seems to have come out. That’s Luke 
Snow's doings, I'll bet a guinea. That furnishes a 
link between her and you, Crook, don’t y’ know—and 
they'll beafter you, thinking you can throw fresh light 
on the matter. Deuced unfortunate you should be 
= a os just now.” 

“Everything’s going crooked together, I think,” 
grumbled the old man.” gas? a 

““Crooked’ is right,” resumed Flacker. “One 
thing's certain. You mustn't show up, Nine days’ 
wonder. Soon blow over. Then there's myself: 1’m 
nly her lawyer; but I've done a deal of work for her, 
and my be supposed to have been in her confidence. 
They'll hunt me up. Safe. ‘Safe’ is right. I leave 

to-night. Mizzle. Bolt. You're the only free 

+ ir Nolan; and we must rely on you, don't y’ know. 
qoute free to come and go. You'll keep. watch and 
ard, and—gorry to leave a good chum—but take 
vat advice—don’t spare the brandy. ‘Brandy’ is 


" Nor Ormond Redgrave.” hissed the old man. 
zl roe ’ is right, too,” said Flacker. 
ou may de ” ’ ’ 
wom to ae pend on me,” was Nolan’s reply. “ I’ve 
— this assurance, Darn Crook stole from the 
in re mysteriously as he had entered it, not deign- 
du take any one into his confidence as to the place 
al tetreat. Soon after, Flacker took his departure 
» repeating his admonition as to the virtue of the 
hey “bottle 
nd Nolan thorough! i 
y bh y depressed and miserable, 
fin prey: did not hesitate to put bis insidicis 
Undermint? Zt? practice. He knew that he was 
Mas rapidly den constiatita vis was aware tliat he 
a iving himself to the of madni 
but what mattered now ? at's " 





That was how he put it to himself—what did it 
matter now ? 

Later that night, Ormond Redgrave was speeding 
home through the darkness, the wind, and the cold, 
toward his elegant and fashionable home. 

He had heard.the day’s news. 

It had come upon him like “hail in harvest,” to use 
the poet's expression. 

From the lofty tower of his pride of birth and 
conscious rectitude, he could not be expected to look 
down with a very favourable eye upon the woman of 
low parentage who had so nearly duped him into 
making her his wife. When the infatuation of the 
moment was over, he shuddered at the thought of the 
abyss into which he had so nearly fallen. Pride, re- 
sentment, indignation—these and similar feelings 
made him shrink from the bare mention of the 
woman’s name—while she lived. 

While she lived—yes; but the strongest resentment, 
is apt to break down over the corpse of those suddenly 
— from life—especially those whom we have 

ved. 

“ And I did love her;” agclaimed Redgrave, uncon- 
sciously talking aloud in the strong wiud, as he sped 
along. “There wasa time when I could have wor- 
shipped her, What wasthechayn? Where lay the 
fascination? I cannot conceive. But it was there. 
I felt it more strongly than I have felt most emotions. 
Even Beatrice—my darling Beatrice—seemed tame, 
and prim, and spiritless,: beside her, as a Greek 
statue looks frigid beside Rubens’ glowing canvass. 
And to think that all that time she was guilty of this 
horrible deed! Heavetis, I might have made’a mur- 
deress my wife! What an escape!” 

The cold dew stood in drops upon his brow as he 
thought of it. 

“ Horrible!” he exclaimed, pursuing the same train 
of reflection. Then his tone changed. “And yet I 
pity her; from the bottom of my heart I pity her,” he 
said; “I can’t think of that magnificent form lying 
cold and mangled, without a shudder. Deep, passion- 
ate love for me looked out of those matchless eyes, or 
woman’s eyes never spoke the passion of her heart. 
And that handsome, mocking face! That exquisite 
mouth! I forget that she was a criminal. I re- 


member only that she was a woman, and that she is 
dead.” 


“ Reserve your prayers, Ormond Redgrave,” said a 
shrill voice in his ear, “You will need them. Her 
doom hastens yours.” 

He turned hastily. 

It was long since he had heard that voice; but he 
remembered it perfectly. 

Never had he heard it but in tones of warning, and 
never had he encountered the face of the speaker. 

Nor, was he now destined to be more fortunate. 

The words were spoken at a part of the road where 
two streets met in a sharp point, caused by the junc- 
tion of the walls at an acute angle. It was intensely 
dark ; and when he turned sharply round, he could 
perceive no one by his side. 

Nor, though he looked up both streets, could he en- 
counter any one who could have addressed him. 

He laughed it off. He was not superstitious. But 
a shudder, nevertleless, crept over his form. 

“The last time I heard that warning voice,” he 
gasped, his lips clinging together clammily, “ was in 
the storm at Ingarstone.” 


CHAPTER?+LXV. 
ILLUSIONS AND DELUSIONS. 
Bostock.—If he vannot show as much in heraldry: 
Mar.—I do not know how rich he is in fields, 
But he is a gentleman. 
Bos.—Is he a branch of the nobility? 
How many lords can he call cousin? Else 
He must be taught to know he has 
To stand in competition with me. 
Chapman. 
"Twas time to appear, and let their folly see 
*Gainst whom they fought, and with what cestiny. 
Ben Jonson, 

Two weeks had passed. December had come in 
with its bright, sharp, dry weather. People were 
looking out for Christmas, which the Ingarstones al- 
ways spent at home; but they were by the sea-side. 

That project of spending a week or two on the 
south-coast ad been carried out, immediately after 
Mildred Crook's confession and death, and had been 
found very satisfactory to all parties. 

Ingarstone liked it—because the sea-air gave a zest 
to his appetite, and enabled him to enjoy his dinner. 

Lady de Redgrave, whose repugnance to travelling 
had for once been overcome, and who had been safely 
taken down in an invalid carriage—liked it because of 
the change. 

Dora Redgrave and Cecil Ingarstone had a reason 
of their own, with which they did not trouble any- 
body—for being perfectly well satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. 





As for Beatrice, was it not enough that she found 
herself, day by day, gaining health and strength ? 

And what could Ormond Redgrave desire more 
than to watch the progress of the lady’s recovery ? ” 

Worthing had been the watering-place selected. 
There are people who vote Worthing slow—who tire 
of the monotony of its satids and the dreariness of its 
streets. Under other circumstances, the members of 
this family-party might have been inclined to do so. 
But not now. They were unanimous in pronouncing 
it “ delightful!” 

So true is it that we make half the beauty we see 
in places: ‘’Tis in ourselves that'they are thus or 
thus,” to adapt the familiar quotation. 

The cause of this ominous calm, preceding they 
knew not what of storm and gloom, was the antici- 
pated approach of a double marriage. Nolan was 
right in surmising what the effects of the seaside 
would be. The leisure of those indolent hours already 
told its tale. Ormond, who was scarcely ever out of 
Beatrice’s society, had formally broached the subject 
of his love for her to Lord Ingarstone; while Cecil's 
attentions to Dora were so open and marked that 
they could have but one meaning—that is, they could 
only point to one result. 

So faras Redgrave was concerned, the only obsta- 
cle to his happiness came in a quarter from which be 
had little anticipated it. He had countéd upon bis 
mother’s ardent concurrence in his views; to his sur- 
prise, she gave a cold assent to the proposed mar- 
riage. Why? She had no objection to Beatrice. 
That she admitted. She shared in the general love 
and admiration for Ingarstone’s daughter. Nor did 
she urge any Objections to the family; indeed, what 
objections could she urge? Ground of complaint or 
refusal she had none that Ormond could gather. Why, 
then, was she so cold? And, why, when he urged 
the point, did she take refuge in tears? Ormond was 
— and, the least bit in the world, annoyed, 

owever, there was no help for it. 

The young people, in these bright, sharp, dry days, 
spent much of their time in walking. So much, that 
dusk sometimes overtook them away on the sands ; 
and there, surprised by the darkness, they would 
suddenly discover that they had gone farther than they 
thought, and should be late for dinner. 

Horrible thought! | Ingarstone could forgive any- 
thing but being keptjwaiting, ready dressed for dinner. 

Nevertheless, this happened to him more than 
once. 

On the second or third time, he found himself alone 
with Lady de Redgrave who was also a little im- 
patient. 

“Mons’ous odd!” cried his lordship. “ Fellows 
can’t get back to dinner. Result of loose habits, my 
lady ; beards, pegtops, bitter-beer, and the rest of it. 
Under the Regency, a man would not have dared— 
wouldn’t have dared, my lady, to have been late to 
dinner. No; absolute fect, my lady.” 

“T’'m afraid we weré not very strict at Whitecrofts, 
our place down in Cheshire,” was the lady’s answer . 
“ Ormond has been spoilt there. Ah! your lordship 
would be charmed with Whitecrofts, should you 
visit us.”’ 

His lordship looked serious. He was thinking. 

“ Whitecrofts !” he repeated, half-aloud. “ It is some 
years since I have heard that name.” 

“From Cecil, perhaps? Ormond and he were so 
intimate at college that he could scarcely have helped 
mentioning the seat of our family.” 

“No,” mused his lordship. ‘‘No, I have it,” he 
added, in an undertone. , 

And whatever he had, he seemed in no anxiety to 
impart it. On the contrary, his face lengthened, 
and the dead bloom in it turned a shade more frosty 
than usual. 

Lady de Redgrave noticed this. 

“You do recollect ?” she asked. 

“ Well, yes. My late brother—Bernard—you didn’s 
know him? Of course not. Fond of getting about. 
Spent a year or so in Cheshire when a young man, ! 
remember, and Whitecrofts was one of the places he 
stayed at, I think.” 

“ Our families were acquainted then before Ormond 
met your son ?” : 

“ Slightly, I presume. Bernard visited at White- 
crofts.” 

“ Did he tell you so?” 

She asked the question with peculiar emphasis. 

“TI suppose so. Stay—no; it might have been 
Holt’s wife, she came from those parts.” 

“ The mother of the lad who——” 

“« Whe’s just been saved so miraculously.” 

“Indeed! From those parts? I might know 
her ?” , 

“ Not likely, I should say.” 

And his lordship said it as if he would gladly have 
escaped an tnpleasant subject. 

Her ladyship, on the contrary, was keen on the 
scent. There was, moreover, @ nervous trepidation in 
her manner, as she asked : 
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“Do you know her maiden name?” 

“ Not I,” he replied, with easy nonchalance. “ Let 
me see: I think he called her Hannah.” 

“ Hannah Tofts?” 

“ Ah, there you puzzle me. It was Hannah Holt, 
you know, when 1 knew her. She was Holt’s wife. 
Deuced good sort o’ woman.” Dull, though ; ran to 
headache, I think. Chronic headache, [| fancy— 
mons’ous unpleasant.” 

“It was she !” exclaimed her ladyship, involan- 
tarily. 

“You know her?” asked Ingarstone, raising his 
eyebrows. 

It was with a great effort at calmness—an effort 
almost spasmodic—that Lady de Redgrave replied. 

“ Only as a woman on the estate. A lodge-keeper’s 
daughter, if I recollect. She was pretty in those days, 
and inspired some interest—but always subject to 
head-ache. There was some tale, some mystery, I 
hardly know what, about her disappearance. That's 
kept her in my mind, I daresay. And so she was 
this lad Holt’s mother? Dead, you say ?” 

“ Yu-as, dead.” 

But for the presence of a lady, his lordship would 
have yawned: the subject was getting a bore. He 
saved himself by going to one of the windows, and 
looking out, or pretending to look ont; for he kept half 
an eye on Lady de Redgrave. 

“ Deuced odd!” he soliloquized. “Does she know 
anything of Bernard? Has she any suspicion? Hang 
me if I didn’t always: think there was something 
strange in Bernard’s allowing Holt to marry away 
from Ingarstone, and his taking such pains to settle 
the pair for life in that cottage by the Park-gate. Ah, 
well! D’say it's mere curiosity. All old women 
ave curious. Hallo!” 

The latter exclamation was uttered aloud ; for while 
he stood watching Lady de Redgrave, to his horror— 
for he hated scenes—he saw her fall forward in her 
chair. 

He was just in time to save her from coming to the 
ground. 

She seemed to have fainted. His lordship’s first 
impulse was to ring the bell violently for the servants. 
Ca second thoughts, he decided not to do so. 

“ Secrets ooze out,” was the strange reason he as- 
signed to himself for this course. 

And it seemed to be satisfactory to his own mind ; 
for he assiduously applied cold-water, brandy, vinegar, 
and smelling-salts, and was presently rewarded with 
a state of semi-consciousness on the part of his patient, 
who, as soon as she was partially revived, kept mutter- 
ing to herself sentences for the most part vague and 
imperfect. But there was one sentence which Ingar- 
stone distinctly caught. It was in the nature of a 
prayer, and was uttered with painful fervour. 

“Spare my miud, O Lord!” cried the excited woman, 
“that I may keep counsel. That I may keep counsel,” 
she repeated, “ for his sake!” 

Before Ingarstone could give Ris mind to the full 
significance of those words, oue pair of lovers, Cecil 
and Dora retufued. 

Their alarm may be imagined. Even Dora, though 
accustomed to attend her mother with as mach firm- 
ness as delicacy, was perturbed. She did not recollect 
this symptom before. 

Meanwhile, Ormond and Beatrice lingered. 

In their homeward walk they had fallen into one of 
those egotistical gossips of which lovers are so fond. 
Each had something to tell—to admit—to confess—or 
to explain. 

Ormond an his part was especially eloquent on the 
subject of his family, its antiquity, and its claims in 
the heraldic point of view. 

“We are Saxons, you know,” he said,—the lady 
ought to have known it, for she had heard it a hundred 
times,—* pure Saxons, and we glory init. Jove! ’tis 
something to trace back to the Heptarchy! I must 
show you the pedizree, Beaty, some day: covers skins 
of parchment, eight or ten. Mind you, there’s many 
a good family—your own for instance—of much later 
date, not to be despised; but only tlink—we helped 
to beat back, and did beat back for a time, never doubt 
it, those rascal Normans. What a set they were!” 

“But they: did beat you in the end, you know,” 
said Beatrice, with a half-malicious smile. 

“Numbers, darling. They overwhelmed us with 
numbers. What could we do against the scum of 
Europe? What could Englishmen do now, if the 
whole continent was against them ? ” 

“T am an Englishwoman, you know,” said Beatrice. 

“Well?” 

“ Well, then, you know what it’s proper for me to 
believe they would do ?” 

“Beat them, I suppose?” 

“Exactly. I forget the precise number of foreigners 
an Englisiiman is equal to; but I am bound to believe 
—it is a solemn article of my faith as an English 
woman, that we are more than a matcli for the rest of 
the civilized world.” She laughed as she spoke; then 
added in an altered tone: “Believe me, though I jest, 


Ormond, I glory in your pardonable pride in your 
ancestry. Itseems a partof your nature. You would 
not be what you are—so proud, so noble, so chivalrous 
without it. Sometimes, indeed, I may fear that you 
attach a little too much importance to birth , 

“ Impossible!" he interrupted, in a decided tone. 

“T know that there is a good deal in blood——” 

“A great deal? Everything, darling, everything!” 

‘Perhaps 80. You know best. But there are two 
sides to the question.” 

“ Yes, one right; one wrong.” 

“T daresay. But you won't be offended, I know. 
I have heard people who have sided with Tennyson, 
when he says : 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
' Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
Ihave heard those words praised, and—they are on 
the other side of the question.” 

Ormond Redgrave stopped; and while he held her 
hand, looked into the fair face of Beatrice Ingarstone, 
just visible in the gloaming.., 

“Oh, if you love me, Beatrice,” he said, “* wipe this 
cant out of your memory. It pollutes it, darling, so 
far as aaything can pollute innocence itself. Well 
may your father vent his spleen against these modern 
times, when a poet dares utter such heresy as that. 
As you value your own high birth, your own unsullied 
name, take it for a solemn truth that ‘blood is thicker 
than water;’ that there ts a distinction between 
the man of gentle birth and the beggar of yesterday. 
Pluck from your mind the miSerable fiction of the 
poet you have quoted, and replace it by the words of 
another. Think that, as he says, ‘ There is something 
noble in the heritage of command. A man who has 
ancestors is like a representative of the past.’ Oh, 
Beatrice! on this point I have no doubts—no mis- 
givings! It is only in my ‘ representative’ character 
that I dare to offer myself to you as worthy of your 
acceptance. Hew down my ancestral tree—make me 
out a nobody,a nothing, a beggar of yesterday, and 
even your love would fail to save me from the bitter 
sense of degradation. I could not endure it. I—I 
should not care to live.” E 

His face was crimson, his eyes were starting, his 
hands clenched. 

“Ormond,” exclaimed Beatrice, tenderly; “ you 
terrify me. And it is growing so late.” 

“ True,” he cried, like one awakening from a dream. 
* What a fool I am? Stopping here in the street, 
too! As if you didn’t know my sentiments on ‘ birth’ 
well enough—and as if it could much matter if you 
didn’t,” he added, with a laugh. 

But it was the laugh of a man who tries hard to 
jest with that about which he is seriously in earnest. 

Beatrice saw this, and forebore to press the subject 
further. Already she feared she had made too light 
of it. For it is the nature of love to make us humour 
the foibles of the loved one. And so, though she felt 
that it was a foible—a weakness, if you will—she would 
not oppose it. Besides, as she had said, it sat so 
gracefully upon Ormond, and became him so well, 
that it seemed part of his nature. He would have 
been only half himself without it. 

Though the shades of evening had settled down 
on the earth, they were still some distance from their 
temporary home; and they, perforce, quickened their 
steps, feeling like culprits in that serious matter of 
dinner. At length, wearied, but too happy to ac- 
knowledge it, they drew near the house. 

It stood in a garden which stretched down toward 
the sea, which the windows faced—French windows, 
opening on to a little stone terrace, raised a foot or so 
above the level of the garden itself. 

The entrance was from a road at the side of the 
house. 

Looking from this, they could see the garden 
swallowed up in gloom, except where the bright light 
of the two windows streamed out—brightest on the 
stone terrace, and dying away in the gloom. 

There were two windows. 

Both were closed ; but the curtains were not drawn. 
There was little occasion, as the gardens staved off 
the public whose gaze might have been objectionable. 
More than this, they were at the extreme end of the 
town, and few stragglers wandered down that 
way. 

So,as Ormond and Beatrice bustled up the path 
—their consciences reproaching them with the late, 
perhaps spoiled dinner, they caught a glimpse into the 
dining-room, saw tle table laid, under the bright light 
of the chandelier, and were conscious of a pleasant 
glow as they looked at the ruddy fire. 

But, in pushing forward, the attention of both was 
soon distracted from the pleasant interior to what took 
place in the garden, outside the window. 

The figure of a man suddenly loomed outof the 
darkness, approached the farther of the two windows, 
and peered in. ‘hey were almost on a level with him 





as he did so, and Beatrice, who was nearest, saw the 





light from within stream on his features, |; 
— up as ame might have done, lighting 
nvoluntarily she put out a han 
mond’s arm. : pate ltched Or. 
“ ree - Is it he?” she ejaculated 
“No,” replied Ormond, following ¢ directo 
her eyes.“ And yet-—"” ™ nat 
Before he could say more, the window Was sudden) 
darkened, as if by some one in the room approach, 


it. 
Then it was torn open, and Lord In 
out, wet sae -_ aye with ota <n 
* How dare you?” he exclaimed, j 2d voi 
“ Miserable fiventap-woat? oi oie = 
He stopped short. 
The man, whoever he was, liad disappeared into ¢ 
darkness. , 
They could hear the crashing of down- 
branches and the tramp of retreating fom, 
“Father!” cried Beatrice, rushing across the garden 
and holding out her arms to him. “ What is this2" 
He started at the sight of her. His face was liyij 
and sw ~~ ree ree 5 
Nothing, my child; nothing,” he gasped, « 
jae. ote te 
She clutched at his palsied hands, and they passed iy 
through the cpen window together. 5 
(To be continued.) 








LIGHT AND DARKE. 


Let us train ourselves to look at liglits rather thy, 
darks. There is such a thing as an eye for lights, aud 
such a thing as an eye for darks. You know, whey 
you look ata grand Gothic window, the eastera win- 
dow of a noble charch, and when you look at a muck 
smaller Gothic window, you may look either at th: 
dark tracery of stone, or at the lights of gorges 
storied glass. Now, in a physical sense, it is well to 
look at each in turn, 

You may behold a really excellent window by this: 
that the darks are beautiful in form if you fix you 
attention on them only; and the lights are likewise 
beautiful in form if you consider them by themselves 
An inferior architect will give you the tracery beau- 
tiful but the lights shap«less; or the lights pretty but 
the tracery ugly. But though it is well, physically. 
to have an eye for both lights and darks, it is best, 
usually, to look mainly at lights, as yon contemplate 
the grand Gothic window of your lot, and of circuu- 
stances. T’or many people look at the darks, to the 
exclusion of the lights. They dwell on the worries 
of their condition, to the forgetfulness of its blessings 
and advantages. Thy contemplate tlie smoky 
chimney of their dining-room, to the forgetfulness of 
a hundred good things. They try to get other people 
to do the like. 

My friend Smith told me that once on atime be 
had Mr. Jones to preach in his church. Smith’ 
church holds fifteen hundred people, and it is perfectly 
filled by its congregation ; of this circumstance Smith 
is pardonably proud. When Mr. Jones preached, tle 
church was quite crowded, save that three seats (n0t 
pews, seats for a single person each) were vacant ins 
front gallery. But so keen was Mr. Jones's eyo for 
darks, to the oblivion of lights, that after service be 
merely said to Smith that he had remarked three seats 
empty in the gallery. Not one thought or word had 
he for the fourteen hundred and ninety-seven seats 
that were filled. Smith was a little mortified. Bat 
by-and-by he remembered that the peculiar disposition 
of Mr. Jones was one that would inflict condign 
punishment upon itself. Then he was sorry rather 
than angry. Yes, my friend; let us be glad if webare 
an eye for the lights of life, rather than for its darks: 
—“The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson.” Bye 
Country Parson. 


Hypropnosta.—There is no specific or routine 
treatment for bydrophobia. The Turkish bath av 
have no other effect than cleaning the skin and stimt- 
lating the capillary circulation; the vapour bath cot- 
tinued may induce syncope, and thereby reduce spasm 
This or any other treatment is quite admissible, 
every suggested thing has been triad, and no ont 
remedy has been found efficacious in a second — 
My own opinion is perhaps novel, when I state : 
there is as much danger in the bite of a yo Pa 
fighting, as there is in his quiet, playful cou - ; 
and no more. Although you never see dogs, diab 
long fights, when very severely bitten, but bat 
wounds generally heal kindly, and no peer 
symptoms ensue ; but in man you see very hacer 
symptoms to hydrophobia arise from external p~ - 
of other sorts than the bite of a dog, either in & 
or healthy state. The same nervous cen aa 
affected ; you have what is =e — cystem 

rand an 
or spasmodic rigidity of the whole - thom 


And no doubt the bite of ‘a dog would — ill 


symptoms in the same ‘individual as 
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it appears to be a blood-poison, under 

in conditions of health, nervous temperament, or 
“ susceptibility, a5 it would seem, necessary to 
housands of parsons are bitten by dogs, 
tain other injuries, who never have the 
bad symptom afterwards. I have been 
Jf numbers of times by dogs without auy 
d most likely numbers of dogs, said to 
have been destroyed which never 
dividuals are more ———- to 

‘ous characters than others are, but I am 
et thane affinities are known, and as little 


ydrophobia.—J a 


were 50. 
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THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE. 
—_—__o—_————_ 


CHAPTER XIix. 
And yet, in frath, I needs must say 
‘All this appears @ dream to me. 
The shock 
Has thrill’ all through me! quick—a chair! 
For I am sinking! 

«You are are putting it rather boldly,” he said, 
estrainedly. “Who would believe your word against 
wine? As you say, when I hired you and your hus- 
\and, he was @ professional assassin and under the 
ian of the police. Who, then, would believe your 
words against those of the wealthy aud honoured 
Senor Mar ?” 

“Everybody. Ihave proofs—documents—that your 
prisoner has written in thedim light of the dungeon— 
jetters you have sent to me. They are all buried 
under my cellar, where no eyes but mine can find 

in ‘y 
, She paused, perceiving by the strange gleams 
deepening in Mar's eyes that she had made a danger- 
ous admission, and Mar said, with a hoarse laugh: 

“Your arguments are useless, Maria. You do not 
Jove me, but my wealth. The frequent sight of all 
wy luxuries bas turned your head * 

“And why shouldn’t it?” interrupted the woman, 
fiercely. “ You have always required me to visit you 
wonthly to report the state of the prisoner, and since 
the war broke out [ have come here every week. I 
am not half 0 bad as you are ; and yet I come from a 
bare, prison-like home, to find you slumbering upon a 
bed of down, with silk and linen to cover you. I put 
iny feet out of my miserable couch upon a stone floor ; 
you step upon a soft and beautiful carpet, and have 
nirrors, and nice furniture, and wine, and everything. 
No, senor, it is in vain for you to seek to thwart me; 
you cannot do it! If you wish to forget who and 
what you are, I will bring you to your senses. I am 
asgoodas youare. I have dove quite as much as 
you to maintain you in your present position during 
all these years. ‘ho prisoner often made us offers of 
large rewards to free him, and assist him in regaining 
his lost rights, and heaven knows that I would have 
hearkened to his plea, had I not hoped and expected 
one day to enjoy the fortune in your hands. Be wise, 
therefore, my dear Lorenzo,” she added, with softening 
voice, “and do not quarrel with me. I deserve this 
luxury as much as you do. I do not blame you for 
what you have done, if you share it with me; for life 
is a hard struggle, and it was perfectly reasonable for 
you te help yourself to anything within your reach.” 

_ Mar moved restlessly, regarding her with a waver- 
ing gaze. Not for an instant could he tolerate the 
idea of marrying her, yet how could he pacify her 
covetous desires? He essayed all his powers of 
persuasion in endeavouring to make her abate her 
claims and pretensions, but in vain. 

“You only waste your words,” she finally said. 
“If I remain your friend and preserve your secret, I 
will do so only as your wife; and if you dare to deny 
re ae reasonable demand, it shall be the worse 

you!” 

Mar lost all patience. His hands worked nervously 
wnder the influence of his murderous feeling as he 
Sprang up and said : 

“Ihave heard your decision—now hear mine! I 
will hover marry you, never! " 

_“Then I will inform Ada and the whole world of 
Jour villainy,” cried the angry woman. “I'll denounce 
} rel _ —— . sure as I'm a living woman! 
gile wed” much longer you'll revel in your ill- 
ae hennted, toward the door ; but Mar, in‘:riated 
Fy reats, intercepted her movements, caught a 
i — ‘om the wall, and buried it to the hilt in her 
a blood be on your own head!” he muttered, 
vy/8 8° his bold of her, and withdrawing the knife. 

n would have it!” 1 . 
Woman glared upon lim as the blood spurted 
= sree aye wound, and uttering a piercing shriek, 

2 ered to the door and passed into the hall. 

Moment the horrified Ada and Dolores, who 


faust. 





had overheard every word of the interview, were at 
her side. 

“ Who are you?” faintly whispered the woman, as 
Ada bent over her, and the duenna turned on the full 
light of the hall-lamp. 

‘*I am Ada Mar!” 

“The girl I have so long and cruelly wronged?” 
gasped the woman. ‘“ What an angel face! Oh, re- 
morse, remorse!" 

* Can't I do something for you?” asked Ada. 

“No—I am struck with death! Oh, that villain— 
that cruel Mar! He will yet have his deserts! And 
youare Ada? Oh, I wish I'd done differently now! 
I wish Alonza—oh dear, oh dear! I want to see a 
priest! I can’t die!” 

The dying woman's eyes glared wildly about her, 
and her face gleamed with inexpressible horror. 

“There is no priest within two miles,” said the 
young girl. “ Pray 4 

“I can’t pray,” gasped the woman, despairingly, 
“and I can’t live till a priest is sent for. I am dying. 
Ada, Mar is not your father.” 

“Not my father?” cried the girl, as the woman's 
voice failed her. 

“No, he is not your father,” she answered, in a 
broken whisper. ‘ I swear it with my dying breath. 
He is—is , 

Her face betrayed a desperate wish to say more, but 
the blood spurted into a deeper jet from her heart. 
she mumbled a moment incoherently, and then, with 
an agonizing moan, she fell back against the floor— 
dead. 

“Not my father?” repeated Ada, staring at the 
stiffening face and form before her. ‘Ob, God! can 
this be true ?—and if so, who am 1?” 

Through her tortured soul came a conviction that 
the words were truth—that the heartless murderer 
Mar was of no kin to her; and she almost reeled with 
the thought, as a thousand facts confirming the state- 
ment rushed into her mind. 

While she stood pale and rigid beside the ghastly 
corpse, Mar’s door opened, aud he appeared, light in 
han 

Not a stain of blood was upon his person, and he 
was completely dressed. 

“ What, you here?” he exclaimed, regarding Ada 
and the duenna. ‘Ah, I suppose you heard the 
woman, and came down to see what was the matter ?” 

“ Yes,” said Dolores, tremblingly, seeing that Ada 
was as yet unable to speak. 

“She is a thief, that got into the house with a false 
key,” exclaimed Mar, “and came to my room to rob 
me. I stabbed her in self-defence, to save my own 
life. Is she dead?” 

He touched the motionless body with his foot, 
assuring himself that his victim was really dead, and 
then said: 

“ She must be buricd immediately. There's no use 
in troubling an alcalde with the facts; people don’t 
pretend to give an account of every robber they kill. 
Ada, you had better retire to your room again. You 
need have no fears; I shall be on my guard against 
apy more robbers. No one shall harm you.” 

Ada retired with Dolores to her room, without speak- 
ing, being very glad to leave Mar's presence while 
his excitement prevented him from noticing that they 
were fully dressed. Mar thereupon summoned a couple 
of trusty servants, repeated to them his explanation of 
the woman’s presence, and assisted them to dispose of 
the body. 

“And now I am the sole possessor of the secret,” 
muttered Mar, over a glass of wine, when he was 
again alone in his room. “Iam glad all this has 
happened.. I shall have no more uneasiness lest the 
prisoner should escape, and there will be no possibility 
of my betrayal. My future is safe !” 


CHAPTER XX. 
Squander not thou thy words in vain! 
The heart I follow—for I daro trust to it. 

Tue events connected with our hero had, in the 
meantime, been equally exciting. 

Encouraged by the capture of the famous guerilla 
chief, no less than by the favourable reports of Count 
Viletto, the French commander had instantly put bis 
division in motion towards Zacatecas. 

It moved in regular marching order, with a van- 
guard and rear-guard, and with skirmishers on each 
flank, as a precaution against those light bodies of 
cavalry Captain de Valde had made so redoubtable to 
the invaders. 

The general and his staff, of course, occupied the 
centre of the column, and immediately behind them 
rode our hero, heavily ironed, and guarded by a dozen 
soldiers detailed for that purpose. 

The eyes of the young patriot were as undaunted as 
ever; his noble features as calm. That he suffered 
acutely, however, at the prospect of his early eud, was 
self-evident. He had only just learned, in loving Ada 
and being loved by Ler, what a glorious thing is exis- 


tence, and it seemed hard to be so soon called from it 
His thoughts of the maiden’s prospective misery, and 
of his father’s mysterious disappearance, gave him a 
continual pang. 

Yet, having lived up to the high instincts of his 
being, and performed his whole duty, he endeavoured 
to feel that all would be well. Moreover, although the 
guard had received ordcrs to shoot him on the spot at 
any signs of an attempt at rescue or escape, he bad no 
difficulty in remaining hopeful, and he even brought 
himself—such is the force of habit, daring, and 
familiarity with peril—to regard his eventual escape 
as a circumstance quite within the range of possibility. 

The march was necessarily slow and tiresome, and 
it was nearly night when the French approached the 
city of Zacatecas, and encamped just to the southward 
of it, in the open plain. 

The evening was consumed in preparations for a 
grand triumphal entry ; and on the following morning, 
Sunday, February 7th, a deputation of ‘“ notables” 
came out of the city, followed by a rabble of Indians 
and mixed breeds, to receive the invaders. 

Prominent. among these worthies were Senor Mar 
and Count Viletto, and the latter read an address of 
welcome to General Donai, at the same time publicly 
presenting the “act of adhesion” he had previously 
submitted in private. 

General Donai made a suitable reply, and.his troops 
then marched into the city, preceded by the deputa- 
tion, amid the ringing of bells, the firing of salutes, 
and the acclamations of the fickle and uupricipled 
multitude the pageant had drawn together. 

No respectable Mexican was present, or in any way 
countenanced the proceedings. 

A few landed proprietors, like Mar, each seeking 
some personal end—a few vilo specimens of nobility, 
like Viletto, also pursuing private sclemes—and a 
score or more of local officials, each intent on preserving 
his office—these were the “notabilities” that thus 
went through the farce of handing the city and state 
of Zacatecas over to the tools of Louis Napoleon ! 

And this is the manner in which the few cities of 
Mexico that have submitted to Maximilian have been 
managed. 

It was eminently consistent with “Trench civiliza- 
tion in Mexico,” that such a man as our hero should 
be sentenced to death, while such villains as Mar and 
Viletto should be hailed as brothers! 

Aud so, while General Donai and his principal 
officers were attending a welcoming service at church, 
Captain de Valde was conducted through the midst of 
the noisy crowds to the city prison. 

He was seen by Mar and Viletto, who rejoiced 
greatly together at his coming doom, and was insulted 
by some of the partizans of tlle French; but here and 
there he received a friendly salutation, a nod of 
sympathy and encouragement, and even an occasional 
pressure of the hand from those who recognised him 
personally, or who honoured him for the cause in 
which he suffered. 

The prison of Zacatecas is a substantial proof that 
labour is cheap and stone plentiful. Its walls are 
massive, and its cells terrible abysses, from which 
light and air are almost excluded, and in which 
vermon riot in filth and dampness. 

Thrust into one of the darkest and gloomiest of 
these living graves, and supplied with a piece of bread 
and a pitcher of water, Hernan was relieved of his 
irons, and he was left to himself, with a grim allusion 
to the expected shortness of his stay. 

The remainder of the day passed quickly to the pri- 
soner, considering his circum$tances. Sounds of the 
French occupation frequently reached him, and he 
learned from the constant motions of the prison offi- 
cials, that they swarmed in great numbers, and were 
guarding him and his fellow-prisoners with great strict- 
ness. He thought much of the various hopes and in- 
terests interwoven with his life,and speculated upon 
the dark probabilities of his future; but continued to 
meet the horrors of his situation with calmness, and 
with a quiet alertness that was characteristic of him. 

The last ray of light had died out of his cell, when 
he was aroused from his reveries by the sound of foot- 
steps in the corridor near his door. 

“Come for me in half-an-hour,” he heard a voice 
saying, in French. “I wish to have a confidential 
talk with him.” 

Hernan had barely time enough to realize that a 
visitor was coming, when two men paused before the 
grated entrance of his dungeon. One of them, whom 
he recognized as the keeper of the prison, carried a 
lantern in one hand and a bunch of keys in the other. 
The second man wore a large cloak, the cape of whick 
was muffled about his face, and kept his countenance 
steadily averted from the rays of the lantern. This 
was al] Hernan had time to notice before a key was 
turned, the heavy door swung on it hinges, and the 
stranger was ushered into his presence, the keeper 
saying. 


“A friend, Captain de Valde.” 





The visitor took the light from the keeper, who 
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bowed himself out of the cell, locked the door, and 
retired to his quarters at the front of the prison. The 
consideration with which the stranger had been treated 
told Hernan that a man of considerable importance 
was before him. 

“Good evening, Captain de Valde,” said the un- 
known, speaking in Spanish, but with an accent that 
betrayed that he was a Frenchman. “Let me hope 
that my unexpected visit is not an intrusion.” 

His tone was hoarse and uneven—evidently dis- 

ised. 

“Your presence is welcome, monsieur,” replied 
Hernan, in French. “A visit could not well be other- 
wise than pleasant toa person in this solitude. Be 
seated.” 

He made room on the couch for his visitor; and the 
latter took the proffered hand, saying: 

“Permit me, Captain de Valde, to come at once to the 
object of this visit. I am your friend, and wish to be 
of service to you.” _ 

“In what way, monsieur?” asked Hernan. “For 
what purpose ?” 

“You shall soon hear,” the visitor replied. “In the 
first place, Captain de Valde, permit me to say that I 
can appreciate your heroism, your devotion to your 
principles, and your many good qualities. You are 
noble and honourable, and I come as trustingly to you 
as I would to a brother.” 

A roundsman passed the door of the dungeon, and 
the tramp of his watchful bard was heard on every 
side of the prisoner and his visitor. 

Moreover, Hernan had already noticed a sword and 
a pair of pistols under the cloak of the oily-tongued 
stranger: and hence the confidence of the latter, in 
visiting an unarmed man, behind so many bolts and 
guards, did not seem to him to require an elaborate 
mention. 

“Thanks, monsieur,” said our hero, in answer to 
the stranger's declarations. “These assurances are 
very kind. May I inquire to whom, and to what cir- 
cumstances I am indebted for them ?” 

“You may know by the fact of my being here, cap- 
tain, that I am trusted by those in authority,” was the 
evasive answer ; “and I hope that you will listen tome 
as to a sincere friend. I have marked your heroic 
deeds, extending over the last two or three years, and 
Iam mindful of your fame and influence. You are 
now powerless, however, and your cause crushed. 
Your terrible guerillas did not assail us on the march 
to-day, but appear to be paralyzed by your capture. 
A time has come, therefore, captain, when it is proper 
for you to ask and receive mercy.” 

Perhaps so, monsieur; but let me know who you 
are, in what capacity you approach me, and what pro- 
positions you are empowered to make me? ” 

“My name is immaterial, senor——” 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” interrupted Hernan, “ but 
I consider a knowledge of your name of primary 
importance. It is certainly the only key to my 
confidence. I must know to whom I am speak- 
ing.” 

The visitor mused a moment, and then dropped 
all attempts at disguise, saying, in his natural 
tones: 

“Since you appear to appreciate my interest in 
you, captain, I will meet your wishes. I am General 
Donai!” 

“ T suspected as much from the first, general. Please 
proceed with your communication, telling me in what 
capacity you visit me?” 

“I come in no particular capacity,” the general 
rejoined, “except as your friend. I wish to see for my- 
self what your hopes and views are, and what induce- 
ments you can possibly have for dying in hostility to 
us. I wish tosee if we cannot come to an understanding 
with each other that will make you our friend, secure 
you a pardon, and rally your numerous friends to our 
cause. Isaw by your reception to-day, despite our 
bayonets, how popular you are ; and I am free to say, 
although without special instructicns concerning you, 
that we are more anxious to win our opponents over 
to our views than we are to crush them. As you 
must have seen, the principal military men and states- 
men of Mexico have taken service with us, and I have 
come to you in the hopes of inducing you to follow 
their illustrious example.” 

A bitter smile curled Hernan'’s lips. 

“You can offer attractive inducements, of course?” 
he observed. 

“Well, yes. I can safely promise you a pardon for 
past offences, and a commission as colonel in the 
Franco-Mexican army.” 

“ You are very frank, general, and very liberal,” said 
Hernan, “and I will reply to your proposals in a 
similar spirit of frankness. I am aware that many 
Mexicans have gone over to your cause, each selling 
his birthright for some coveted mess of pottage. 
Even many good men at heart, weary with the end- 
less anarchy in which we have been plunged, have 
turned to the new empire as to a rainbow of promise. 
But I deny that our principal citizens, or any- 





thing like a majority of them, have approved 
of the invasion. I deny even that there is a 
reasonable prospect of the success ef your pro- 
jects. You have not occupied one-tenth ‘of 
Mexico's territory, and yeu never will. You have 
really done nothing toward establishing a permanent 
government. The war between you and us fs not 
ended—only begun. Even with the recognition of 
England and the United States, should you secure it, 
you wit be as far from your proposed subjugation as 
ever!” 

“ And why so?” asked General Donai, with visible 
annoyance. 

“ Because you are not charged with the regeneration 
of Mexico,” replied Hernan, bitterly. “Nations are not 
regenerated by foreign bayonets, but by moral de- 
velopments within their own borders. Much less can 
a republic of the New World be enslaved by such a 
person as Maximilian—a spendthrift, 
who finds it convenient to get rid of his European 
creditors by coming to Mexico. He is coming here 
as an invader, a tyrant, a viceroy of 
you please but a chosen ruler of the Mexicans. He 
will scatter a few crosses and ribbons,and publish a few 
feeble documents, full of falsehoods and pretences, be- 
ginning and ending with the vagaries and follies of 
the effete kingcraft of Europe. He will amuse the 
Indians a few weeks or months, get up a quarrel 
with the church party, be caught some unlucky day in 
a sudden reévolution—and that will be the end of 
him.” 

General Donai was angered by these observations ; 
but he controlled himself, and replied: 

“All this is a dream—a dream of the indefinite 
future. Even should it one éay be realized, I do not 
see how you are to be benefitted by the events you 
prophesy. The present, your own personal interests, 
the actualities of to-day—these are the considerations 
that ought to guide you. You are sentenced to death, 
and a few days will bring General Bazaine’s approval 
of your sentence. Your immediate business, there- 
fore, is to make your peace with us; you can become 
our friend, take service with us, and attain to a posi- 
tion of distinction. Live, therefore, Captain de Valde ! 
Write to General Bazaine a suitable appeal for 
mercy, asking pardon for the past, and ing pro- 
per promises for the future. My word for it, your ap- 
peal will not be slighted. We all know and feel how 
useful you can be in suppressing the guerillas still 
harrassing us——” 

“ And this is the secret of your proposed mercy?” 
interrupted Hernan, with an irony that was cutting. 
“You think that I can betray my late associates, and 
aid you in rivetting your chains upon my unhappy 
country ? What folly! How little you understand 
me!” 

The scorn expressed in Hernan’s words and manner 
showed Donai that he had mistaken his man; and he 
arose, and said : 

“T had hoped for a different reception.” 

“Well, no harm is done, monsieur. You have 
merely mistaken me somewhat, misjudging me by the 
traitors around you. To save you from all further 
trouble of the kind, let me say that your propositions 
to me receive, as they merit, my hearty contempt. I 
could have accepted a manly pardon, extended in an 
open and unconditional manner; but the assumption 
in which you appear to have acted, that I would be a 
traitor to save my life, is worthy only of my scorn!” 

The general flushed with anger, writhed under 
the stern rebuke; but he contented himself with bow- 
ing haughtily, and saying: 

“Very well, Captain de Valde. I must leave you 
to your fate. You are even more bitter against us 
than you have been represented. Death, I see, is the 
only argument that can be applied to such a case. 
I have the honour, captain, to -wish you good even- 
ing.” 

Hernan had been meditating escape ever since the 
general’s appearance, and he now sprang upon the 
visitor, seized him by the throat, and hurled him to 
the floor, hissing in his ear: 

“Your half-hour is about up. A roundsman has 
just passed. I can and will escape. Make no resist- 
ance!” 

The general had felt too secure in the numerous 
guards around him, in connection with the stout 
doors and bolts between the prisoner and freedom 
to seriously apprehend such a daring attack, and 
he was consequently taken at disadvantage, Hernan 
getting both knees upon his arms. 

A single instant be struggled, and then, seeing how 
powerless he was, and rightly interpreting to himself 
the terrible gaze fixed upon him, he ceased his efforts, 
giving himself up to his captor. 

“That is right, general,” continued Hernan, in a 
calm whisper. “I should be sorry to harm you, but 
my life is at stake. You must be quiet.” 

While speaking, he removed the general's cloak, 
disarmed him, and gagged him with the butt of one 
of his own pistols, securing the weapon in‘its place with 





some cord; ne had miade beforehand 

blanket, in the wild hope that they mat ita 

He next tied the prisoner's hands behing hi a 

on — _ rude couch, and assumed the grant 

cloak an t, besides securing hi 

lantern. grey. “it 
“Had the guard passed, I should have defeated 

general,” whispered Hernan, as para 

“but my chance is now good. You are my — 


and I am an armed enemy. These Telations camo 


be reversed without bloodshed. A hostij 
- single whisper from your lips, and par wil mp 


Donai saw how entirely his late pri . 
his life on the success Of his attempt ar sala 
realized that his own life “" p hig aa 

“ Adieu, general, ” added Hernan, “| think I he 
your keeper coming! Once more—silence |” 

He had scarcely taken up his position at the door of 
os dungeon, oe — with his face m 
when the kee; is appearan bastens§ 
to release a ws 

“Please attend me to the door, monsieur” id 
Hernan, in French, imitating the voiee of Dunai pe. 
fectly. “ Your prisoner mourns his fate, but YOU need 
aoe ane about him!” 

officiousness, the keeper | 

door of the cell, while our hero we aloe hi 
then he bowed the supposed general along the ap. 
ridor, paying no heed to the moaning and incoheny, 
— he left behind him. 

couple soon reached the outer entra 
Hernan soon took a polite leave of iy - 
mounted the general’s horse, whieh he found in wiit- 
ing, and dashed along through the streets of the city, 
once more in possession of his freedom! 


CHAPTER XXL 

Wallenstein. You— 
You wherefore must I trust, and you not me? 
I will consider of your proposition. 

Wrangel. I must entreat that your consideration 
Occupy not too long a time. Schiller, 

Ttis as if the earth had swallow'd him. 

He had scarce left thee, when I went to seek him~ 

I wish’d some words with him—but he was gone; 

How, when, and where could no one tell me, 


Tue city of Zacatecas is of considerable size, co 
taining about twenty thousand inhabitants, the uml 
nuniber of churches and convents, markets, shop, 
manufactories of blankets, &c. On the present om- 
sion it was filled to overflowing with soldiers ai 
country people, and almost every native was in the 
streets, including women and children. Such 2 hdi- 
day as the coming of the French had produced had 
not lately been enjoyed by the people of the vicinity, 
and they made the most of it, with music, fire-works, 
illuminations, and other expressions of popular excite- 
ment. 

As Hernan rode away from the prison, he noticed 
that the French guards, posted at intervals along the 
streets, saluted him, supposing him to be Gevenl 
Donai. From this fact he inferred several others, vit, 
that the general’s horse was well known, that the ge 
neral was supposed to be riding about the city, having 
been seen going to the prison, and that he himsel, 
thanks to Donai's hat and cloak, as well as to his 
steed, was everywhere received, without suspicion, # 
the French commander. : 

Noting these circumstances, the young patriot ieh 
that he was still favoured by fortune, and took his 
way hopefully towards the Fresnillo gate. 

He had not got half a dozen squares, however, 
when he remarked that he was being silently and per- 
sistently followed by a single horseman. : 

While he was wondering at this singular circum 
stance, the stranger suddenly quickened his spe 
showing that he was riding a powerful steed, and 
alongside of him, exclaiming : ; 

“ One moment, general—a matter of importance. 

The voice, in connection with the outlines of the 
figure before him, told Hernan that the speaker Ws | 
Navarro, his strange acquaintance of the hills, and be 
instantly exclaimed ; os 

“Heavy: “ess us! Is it you, Senor Navarro! 

The you. triot’s voice seemed to stun the hearer 
as much as@.- ~:e blow on the head would have 
done. ' 
For a moment he was astounded and speechless, 
and then a wild cry of mingled surprise and joy caine 
from him, and he rode near, responding : on 

“God of mercy! Is it you, Captain de Valde?” : 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied Hernan, in his er 
and hearty tones. “ And I am as happy 93 Sup 
Senor Navarro, at again seeing you.” 

The two men shook nents heartily, and Navarro 
drew a long sigh of relief, as he said : 

“You pa hen came out of the prison. 1 took yo 
to be General Donai.” 
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sofly explained, avd the hearer expressed 
attend snd admiration, adding : 
i] flee the city 

spose lar nay be'raised behind me 
whe ent. You will join me, however?” 

107 DOr ease. Lcame into the city to-day with 
4 Ls ba jave thus far escaped inquiry. I will 
en the whole matter a8 S002 aS We are béyond 
ai ip ril.” 

Pian away together. v 
Oo reaching the Fresnillo-gate, the guard poste 
bore turned out and presented arms, supposing the 
be» to be General Donai and an orderly; he veing 
c0 he ed to ride about a great deal in this fashion. 
A moment more and the fugitives were speeding 
ng the road leading to Fresnillo, outside of the 

f invaders. 
pa oy built over a ‘silver vein, the Yeta 
rande, Which is next in importance to the largest 

ip Mexico, the Yeta Madre, of Guanajuato. ‘The 
sin is honeycombed, with several thousand openings 

d shaits, so that the whole vicinity, for miles around 
acatecas, looks in places like the burrows of ,some 
rigautic race Of animals, : ; ‘ 
*Tyrning into one of these openings in the side of 

immense bill, after riding two or three miles, the 

isives came toa halt, concealed in the shadows, 

{Hernan said : 

“We are safe, senor, and may now exchange. 
ur second meeting appears as strange as our first.” 

“Almost,” rejoined Navarro, with emotion. “I 

travelling to the southward of the city yesterday, 
bm my way to your home, when I meta person calling 
inself your intimate friend, who told me of your 
roubles, His name is Pacheco.” 

“] gee, He's a party I had just taken into my 
srvice at the time of my capture. He is an arrogant 
boaster, but a right gocd fellow.” 

Navarro smiled, and related the dealings he had had 
ith Pacheco. 

“ After learning your misfortunes from the rascal,” 
he concluded, “1 encountered the advancing column 
of General Donai, and came with it to thecity. To- 
day 1 entered, a8 mentioned, and learned that you 

e in prison. This evening I have been hanging 
bout the premises to see if I could find any way of 
flecting your rescue. I saw General Donai come to 

g prison, and instantly resolved to watch for him— 
o speak to himin your favour. The rest is known 
0 you.” 
on expressed Lis thanks for Navarro’s devotion 
o him, and then said : 

“Pacheco has gone to Mar’s, no doubt, and I think 
'll follow him ; first, to refute his terrible stories ; and 

t, to see if the young lady, to whom I am engaged 
0 be married, is safe. My father, you know, has 

jt weely disappeared ? ” 

“Yes; your singular Pacheco told me. How odd— 
ow strange!” 

Hernan went on to tell his companion all he knew 
of the matter, and they busied themselves for a 
hort time in futile conjectures as to the marquis’s 


“Let me tell you something of myself, captain,” at 


gth said Navarro. “When I was relieved by 
you in the wilderness, I immediately returned to the 
house in which I had been captive so many years. 
Without betraying my presence, I saw that my keeper 
nd his wife lad discovered my absence, and were 
plotting to tell their employer that I wag dead, in 
consequence of some deadly drugs, which it seems he 
d charged them to give me. I discovered that they 
nad not obeyed him, from the belief that it would be 
hore profitable to the. to keep me alive. After 
Histening to their resolves, I took a horse from their 
stable and rode away. My first step was to proceed 
tothe house of a friend, who fifteen years ago had 
been a5 dear tome asa brother. Then he lived ina 
pelace—now his home is a hut. He has lust everything 
iG mumtilenn of the coantry.” 
‘ou had no difficulty in finding hi hen 2?” 
(uestioned the captain. ; ae? 
. None, He welcomed me cordially, and I spent a 
he night with him, hearing of my old friends, 
~ learning the whole story of the present invasion. 
en I went to see another friend, and found him 
- Another was changed towards me, another 
~'@ traitor, and still another believed the foul 
"yma circulated against me yearsago. And so 
sund myself friendless and alone, aud set out. to 
Mere you and your father. 
“ _ glad you did,” responded Hernan, cordially. 
Sete of service to you, do not hesitate to com- 
A alearyat said Navarro, with a faltering voice. 
nll Pt your kind offer; but let me introduce my- 
more plainly to you—I am the General Navarro 
- Oi eminent in Mexican affairs fifteen years 
Re Mering with Santa Anma, by whom I was 
ing oF § in battle, and finding that he was banish- 
‘mprisoning all those opposed t> his schemes 


for retaining the supreme power in his own hands, I 
sold off my estates, converted my property into gold, and 
made every preparation to leave the country. While I 
was thus engaged, my wife went to the capital to bid 
some of her friends adieu, promising’ to met me on the 
road to Matamoras, whence we expected to sail. I set 
out at the time appointed with my infant daughter— 
my lovely little Nita—and with ali my wealth on the 
backs of mules, and with a man whom I trusted as a 
brother. He was the overseer of my estates, and 
named Riconado. On the way, while in a lonely spot, 
he fell upon me, struck me senseless, and bound me. 
He then concealed my wealth in a convenient cavern 
in the hills, and carried me and my child to the wilder- 
ness, where you found me. There be put me in 
charge of an unscrupulous and heartless couple, loaded 
me with chains, aud locked me in a dungeon, and 
weut away with my Nita. I have never seen him 
since—never looked upon her sweet face—never 
heard of my wife.” 

He paused, overcome for the moment with. the 
anguish these circumstances and recollections caused 
him. 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Hernan. “ Your ex- 
periences remind me in many respects of my father’s. 
Can it be that you have no clue to the whereabouts of 
this cruel villain ? ” 

“Only this,” said the general, in a broken voice: 
“T know that he must still live in Mexico—-perhaps in 
this very state! He has paid my keeper ¢nd his wife 
frequently and liberally, as I have gathered from their 
conversation before me. She has been in the habit of 
carrying him frequent reports of my health—so his 
home cannot be far distant. Have you ever heard the 
name of Riconado?” 

Hernan shook his head. 

‘* He would be well-known, by reasons of his stolen 
wealth, said Navarro, thoughtfully. “He may have 
changed his name. And,” he added, with agitation, 
have you ever heard of my wife, Senora Navarro ? ” 

Hernan was silent a moment, musing, and then 
said: 

“Since our former meeting, I have remembered that 
I have heard your story—or rather a version of it— 
related ky my father, general. It was popularly 
believed that you had taken your child and your 
money, abandoned your wife, and fled to foreign 
lands. I have heard my father say that Senora 
Navarro searched long and faithfully for her husband, 
refusing to believe the wide-s; read rumours about 
him, and finally went to Spain—where she may be 
et.” 

“She may now be dead—for she loved ine as 
I loved her—better than life itself! Oh, my poor 
Lolita!” 

Hernan did not break in upon the deep grief of his 
companion, but he pressed his hand silently, and en- 
deavoured to show his sympathy for him. 

“Did not your friends whom you visited know 
something of your loved ones or of this villain? ” he 
asked, after a long pause. 

“ Nothing whatever. Riconado concealed his villainy 
skilfully. From his characteristics and ambition, I 
believe that he has bought vast estates somewhere, 
and I shall bok for him among the landed proprietors. 
As a guerilla chief, Captain de Valde, you must know 
who are the largest landed proprietors in the country. 
‘Tell me their names, and I will look among them for 
my enemy. If I find him not among them, I will 
traverse all Mexico in search of him.” 

Hernan named a dozen wealthy landowners, but all 
of them were known by name or reputation of family 
to General Navarro, and our hero concluded : 

“ There’s Senor Alvarado, of Durango, Senor Castro, 
of San Luis Potosi, Senor Laron, of this state, and 
Mar, also of Zacatecas. I know nothing of the three 
first, but Senor Mar is said to bea retired miner. I 
think they cannot any ef them be the wretch who has 
so cruelly injured you. The whole four are very 
wealthy—immensely so.” 

General Navarro listened thoughtfully to his. state- 
ment, and said : 

“If Riconado is a landholder, as I think, he may 
be one of these four men you have mentioned. I will 
look after them, one after another, as soon as possible. 
If I find the miscreant, perhaps I may learn from Lim 
what has become of my wife and daugliter.” 

He sighed moaningly, and looked despairingly 
upwards at the star-lit heavens. 

“TI hopeand pray you may find him!” said Hernan, 
fervently. ‘Should you discover him and need assis- 
tance in wringing from him the secrets you are seck- 
ing to unravel, call upon me. You will find Herman 
de Valde prompt to aid you.” 

Tho general expressed his gratitude to his com- 
panion in warm tones, and then remarked : 

“In order to proceed upon my investigations I have 
pressing need of. money. If you had plenty yourself, 
Captain de Valde, I should uot scraple to use your 
purse, since you have so generously tendered me 





assistance. But the truth is, you need money as well 


as I—to ransom your father, or prosecute your search 
for him, Now I have a plan to propose, by which to 
obtain some with not much delay. 

“And how?” questioned the guerilla chief. ‘It 
is true I want money—but how to get it?” 

“In the same way in which I acquired a consider- 
able portion of my former fortune,” replied the gene- 
ral, “by mining. I have studied the matter tho- 
roughly, besides having a practical acquaintance with 
it, as I stated. The mine that I worked is in this 
state, and conveniently distant from the French. I 
deserted it before I had half developed its resources, 
and I doubt not that my secret information concerning 
it can be made available to us in large and speedy re- 
turns for our efforts, In it, I dare hope we shall find 
the means we need. Will you join me in working 
it?” 

“T will, with many thanks,” replied Hernan. “I 
shall need money, large sums of it, to continue the 
search for my father, and also to pay my men, and 
recruit others, as I saall do at an early day. I sup- 
pose you have a few friends whom you will desire to 
join you, and I can also secure a few, so that we 
shall have quite a party, in case we find work for 
them!” 

“I think of two or three persons whom I will in- 
vite to join us,” said Navarro, “but the number 
of my friends is few. Fifteen years effect great 
changes!” 

They discussed the matter further, deciding on a 
plan ot action, how to obtain tlhe necessary tools for 
the work, how to proceed in case of success, how to 
avoid the notice of the French troops, &c. It was 
agreed that the mine should be “ denounced” in the 
name of one of Hernan’s friends, and that the silver 
should be exchanged, as fast as found, at the nearest 
bankers, for coined money, the two men remaining 
meanwhile as secret as possible, to avoid their respec- 
tive enemies. When all was arranged to their satis- 
faction, they returned to the road, and resumed their 
way towards the north, Navarro saying: 

“This Senorita Mar whom you are going to see, is 
very dear to you, is she not?” 

A proud and happy smile lighted up the countenance 
of the young guerilla chief as he replied: 

“Yes, general, she is wy betrothed. She is the 
same young lady who was iu my charge when I met 
you in the wilderness. She is as innocent as an 
angel, as pure as a babe, and as intellectual, lovely, 
and winning as is possible to conceive. Navarro 
smiled sadly at the lover’s eulogy of Ada, and 
sighed : 

“Such was my Lolita, and such my Nita would 
have been, could she have had her mother’s love and 
care. 

They rode on in silence, each indulging in sad 
thoughts, born of the pecular situation of each; but 
Hernan’s heart beat faster, and his pulse throbbed 
quicker as they neared the stately hacienda. 

“T hardly hope to see her to-night,” he said, as 
they halted in the road near the dwelling. “ And yet 
she may be awake, so that I could easily attract her 
attention. If you will wait here in the shade of that 
clump of trees, general, [ will make a brief reconnois- 
sance, and decide whether we shall have to wait here- 
abouts till morning before sceiug Donna Ada.” 
Navarro asseuted, and Hernan dismounted, leaving 
his steed in charge of his friend, and then he glided 
through the shadow of the trees towards the house. 

(To be continued) 








Tue BuLLER CoAL-FIELDs(NEw ZEALAND).—Steps 
are at length being taken by the Nelson Government, 
to open out these extensive coal fields. As it is im- 
possible to raise the necessary capital to work the 
mines in a profitable manner in New Zealand, the 
authorities are about to send Mr. J. Burnett, who has 
had considerable experience in coal mining in England, 
to London, to form a company and raise the necessary 
capital ; this gentleman will be furnished with plans, 
views, &c., of the district, and will also bring several 
tons of the coal with him. ‘I'here can be no doubt as 
to the richness and extent of these mines. 

UNDER THE VARNISH.— Your “gentleman of 
polished manners,”, your “ perfect man of the world,” 
is a pleasant acquiintance, but not the person one 
would pick out as a friend. Sound him, and you will 
be apt to find him hollow—a finely veueered and 
highly varnished article, without any substantial 
value. The style iv which he declines todo youa 
service is unexcepticnable, the suavity of his refusals 
enchanting. Of nice little compliments which cost 
nothing, he is liberal in the extreme; of kindnesses 
which might involve some slight sacrifice of his ease 
or comfort, or cash, or time, he is the veriest niggard. 
In society one occasionally meets with this kiud of 
man, as he glides about saying pretty things to every- 
body. He shines always ; but in a ‘‘ mixed company " 
he glitters like a star of the first magnitude among 





the lesser lights of the Milky Way. in flattery his 
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tactical skill is wonderful. He knows, as if by intui- 
tion, precisely the quantity and the quality to be 
applied in every case. He keeps a stock on hand of 
all tints and consistencies, and with a nice decrimina- 
tion lays it on with a trowel or a camel's hair pencil, 
as occasion requires. People cannot help liking him, 
for he puts them in good humour with themselves. 
The species of mental titillation in which your 
“perfect man of the world” is an adept, is really very 
delightful. But if he be a needy fellow, look out for 
your pockets. Like the cunning Arab plunderer, 
who tickles his sleeping victim until he rolls over and 
leaves his bournous and mat at the mercy of the 
dexterous robber, your polished Jeremy Diddler will 
so manipulate a vain man’s weak point as to render 
him oblivious of robbery. If your self-esteem and 
love of approbation are “large,” avoid the society 
of persons of fascinating address in poor circum- 
stances. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS 
OF THE WORLD. 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE AND THE MYSTIFICA- 
TION OF CARDINAL DE ROHAN—(Continued). 


Tue application of the Portuguese Embassy induced 
Boelmer and Bossange to present themselves once 
more before the queen, in person, with their darling 
necklace, hoping that at the eleventh hour she might 
still purchase, and that thus their chef deuvre would 
be retained in France. 

The countess is at that very moment closctted with 
her Majesty, and eloquently pleading the cause of the 
Cardinal de Rohan, who has asked for nothing more 
than forgiveness and a favourable countenance at 
Court. The queen listens with here and there a re- 
lenting word, and sighs with all the regret of a woman 
over her inability to possess the royal ornament now 
about to slip from her grasp for ever. The countess, 
in a flash, sees a sublime scheme of universal mystifi- 
cation open before her. Her friend, the Gentleman 
in Black, has given hera cue and a bait, and away 
she flies to the Cardinal de Rohan. The queen re- 
lents—the queen is a woman—she sighs over that 
gorgeous necklace. New, if that necklace could but 
be Jaid respectfully at her feet by Monseigneur the 
Cardinal, all would be well. He would come back to 
eourt; he would be soon Prime Minister, and who 
knows how far, with all his splendid advantages, he 
might yet rise in her Majesty's personal favour, or 
what he might obtain—not to mention the prospec- 
tive pickings of the Countess de la Mothe? 

The cardinal is caught; his head swims. He 
rushes off to Boehmer and Bossange, and, in his mad- 
ness, forgetting his own pecuniary embarrassments, 
induces them to break their bargain with the Portu- 
guese, and let him have their necklace for 1,600,000 
francs, 100,000 to be paid on delivery, and the rest in 
three instalments of 500,000 every four months, thus 
concluding the whole transaction by the expiration of 
me year. The cash payment was.to be made, and 
the notes were to be signed upon the morrow. In the 
meantime, the countess had employed a trusty person 
to dog the footsteps of the cardinal, and she was in- 
stantly acquainted with what he had done. One 
stroke more and her game was won. But, entirely 
unseen and unsuspected, Cagliostro was watching 
her, and was prepared to follow upall her movements. 
The next step of the countess was to visit the queen, 
to whom she skilfully communicated the fact that the 
cardinal had purchased the necklace rather than that 
it should adorn any other neck than her own. The 
queen, completely deceived by the cajolery of this un- 
scrupulous schemer, inquired the terms of the sale, and 
finally consented to accept the cardinal’s purchase as 
having been made by him for her so as to save her the 
necessity of openly procuring it from tle jeweller’s, 
after her refusal to the king had gone abroad to the 
world. 

She at once, then, handed to the countess, from her 
own quarterly allowance that day received, the 
amount of the cash payment that had been agreed 
upon by the cardinal, with a promise to pay each 
successive instalment as it fell due. The countess 
lost no time in communicating this good news to 
the cardinal, and was amply rewarded for her 
trouble. 

The first payment was made, and the cardinal in 
person waited upon the queen, by whom he was re- 
ceived with the utmost favour as he laid the splendid 
bauble at her feet. From that time forth he was 
welcomed at court, and “all went merry asa marriage 
bell.” 

Meanwhile, he had mortgaged all hig remaining 
estates, and drained every resource to raise the first 
instalment of 500,000 francs, to be paid at the expira- 
tion of four months. 

The countess, acquainting herself with the fact 
that be had done this, and actually held the sum in 
his possession, kept secret the queen's promise to pay 


the instalments, and exhorted the cardinal to keep 
the 500,000 francs absolutely intact, claiming of him 
the engagement that if, in the course of the four 
months to come, a large amount of money should un- 
expectedly be placed at his disposal, he should divide 
it with her. 

This was readily agreed to, and the plot went on; 
the main proviso being entire silence between the 
cardinal and the queen relative to the business part of 
the transaction. 

The first aim of the countess is now plain enough, 
viz., to pocket 250,000, for herself out of the queen's 
money, after the cardinal should have paid the first 
instalment. 

But, on the very day of this exultant and crowning 
happiness, Cagliostro, the spectre of the drama that 
would not down, reappeared with his long-forgotten 
over-due biJ] for five hundred thousand francs, and 
demanded immediate payment. -Altlhough agony and 
terror were now his portion,.the pride, the honour, 
and the stupendous secret of a great de Rohan were 
at stake, and the cardinal had no other course before 
him than to pay—thus stripping himself of all re- 
sources. On the queen’s part, matters fared but little 
better. A secret agreement easily made by her with 
the Minister of Finance de Calonne, for the payment 
to her on the next quarter-day of five hundred 
thousand francs, was defeated by the king striking 
out the item when auditing the Minister’s accounts, 
and thus poor Marie Antoinette was left in a predica- 
ment as bad as that of the cardinal. 

The countess was immediately summoned, and the 
truth came out on both sides, viz., that the qucen 
would be unable to meet the first payment, and that 
the cardinal was in precisely the same delightful fix! 
for he had told the countess all about Cagliostro’s un- 
expected call. In this dilemma, the queen adopted 
the heroic resolution to send back the necklace, even 
consenting to the loss of the large sum already paid 
at the outset, and the precious casket was handed at 
once to the countcss, who was to restore it to the 
jewellers. Thus was the prey placed in the hands of 
the spoiler ! 

During her swift ride from Versailles to Paris, the 
resolution of the countess was formed. The stake 
she played for was a million and a half in indestruc- 
tible crystal. Give it back to stupid tradesmen? Ah! 
not she! 

An obscure and penniless scribe, some say a certain 
pamphileteer, Rateau by name, hostile to the court, 
was visited in the dead of night by a mysterious lady, 
and paid sumptuously for a small scrap of writing. 
In the morning, the queen received the acknowledg- 
ment in due form of the return of the necklace, and 
complete satisfaction, signed by Messrs. Boehmer and 
Bossange. 

A day or two later—the fatal day of payment— 
the Cardinal de Rohan, impelled by his anxiety, was 
early in attendance at the shop of the jewellers; who, 
to his surprise and delight, met him with smiling 
countenances, revealed their knowledge of all tho 
difficulties in the case beforehand, and informed him 
that, through the Countess de la Mothe, the queen had 
taken the whole affair upon her own shoulders, in a 
note directly addressed to them, arranging the total 
payment at periods of three and six months, but 
making secrecy obligatory upon their honour, Thus 
were the lips of all parties sealed against further 
communication with each other, that might have 
discovered the truth, and the ‘countess had three 
months in which to operate—the queen, the cardinal, 
and the jewellers meanwhile remaining perfectly tran- 
quillized and unsnspicious. 

Jeanne de la Mothe lost no time in breaking up the 
necklace, and attempting the sale, here and there, of 
some of the smaller diamonds, reflecting that they 
were even more valuable when apart than when com- 
bined, owing to their wonderful beauty. 

But the few obscure dealers to whom she applied 
manifested such inquisitiveness and suspicion that she 
at once relinquished the hazardous undertaking, and 
fell upon another plan, more diabolical by far than 
even the first. 

This was, during the three months before her, to 
entangle the leading victims of her strategy in fatal 
complications, that, when the crash came, they would 
be only too glad to escape public infamy, at the cost 
of even such a price, and would, therefore, pay the 
cost, and let her keep it. 

We shall svon see how correct or erroneous was this 
calculation. 

Could she so operate, then, upon the vanity of the 
cardinal and the unsuspecting goodness of the queen 
as to bring thom together in any way that, if known, 
would compromise the royal majesty of France ? 
Or, failing in the reality, could she get up a show 
or semblance of the kind that would serve the pur- 
pose ? 

Cagliostro, magician, schemer, and ghost of the 
coming revolution, seems to answer from the void 
that the means were in his hand. He saw and knew 








all, and set the ie by which . 
triumpbed over cunning, ani the fai Cunning 
alike. ‘ " fair fame of Toyalty 

The reader cannot have forgotten 
ing-maid, whose astonishing resem 
queen I have already mentioned, nor the man 4 
which Cagliostro had gained her over, Wall nn” 
placed her in the topmost story of an old may wed 
owned by him on the Rue Sainte Claude, di 
opposite the house occupied by the Countess hot 
There she was held a sort of prisoner, with ae ee 
exercise in the open air than what she could fd ‘ 
oeiting garden situated on the summit of the 

The countess, seated one day at her windoy ; 

aie: : in 
deep cogitation of the question, “How to do it?* 
chances to look upward and across the street, 1 
apparition she there beholds is like a revelation from 
the Demon, who aids his chosen ones on the path tp 
their destruction. 

She has found her instrument; and Cagliostr, 
watching her from behind the blinds of another Win- 
dow below, sees that the bait has taken, and that lis 
fish is caught. 

The ready wit of the countess soon brings abogt 
admission to the fair unknown—the image or double 
of the queen; and, by the aid of falso keys, bribed 
lackeys, and swift horses manages to take her forth 
night, even to the palace of Versailles, where, in thy 
shaded avenues of the park, she personates the quan 
to the enraptured and love-besotted cardinal, who 4: 
Jength is made to believe that his unholy pasion ig 
actually reciprocated by the pure and chaste Marie 
Antoinette, ; 

After each nocturnal meeting, the cardinal on 
horseback, and the pseudo-queen with her mistress 
and manager in a close carriage, returned to Parisan} 
their respective homes by different ways. But jealous 
and watchful eyes have beheld these meetings, and 
have recognized the cardinal, and (as it seems to 
them) the queen, who each time retires through the 
gardens of the Trianon, and can be no farther {0l- 
lowed. 

But, with that lightning-speed which puts notesof 
hand far ahead of railway-trains, the day of payment 
for the first 500,000 francs came round, and after ie- 
spectfully waiting twenty-four hours in vain for their 
money, the jewellers, a little flurried, but not yu 
alarmed, waited on her Majesty the Queen. Imagin 
the horror and consternation of both parties when the 
receipt for the necklace and the Queen's promise to 
pay were mutually produced, and both declared tok 
forgeries ! 

The astounded Marie Antoinette immediately r- 
ferred the tradesmen to Cardinal de Rohan, and su- 
moned the Countess de la Mothe. In the meantime, 
the latter, in the vain hope of gaining time to mai- 
pulate the fears of both her victims, had written 
the cardinal a lerte:, purporting to come from the 
queen; bidding him .-heu, and sadly but peremptorily 
prohibiting any further «landestine meetings. It wis 
under the influence ot this terrible blow that the 
jewellers found de Rohan wen they called, and mis- 
taking his agitation for guilt, as boldly as they dare, 
denounced him, add exhibited the forged papers. 5» 
soon as the cardinal could collect his senses and master 
his indignation, he hurried to Verseilles, fully be- 
lieving that the queen had intentionally laid this snare 
for his ruin, and that her letter of dismissal, just re 
ceived, was intendéd to complete it, Unable to obtain 
immediate admission, and really fearing the terriblo 
scandal that he saw impending, he gave a rendezvous 
to the jewellers for the next morning, when he was ‘0 
officiate in the chapel at Versailles. " 

The jewellers were to approach when they saw — 
speak to the queen, and hear what reply sho wa 
make to his inquiries concerning the necklace. Wil 
these events were transpiring, 3 fatal influence ter- 
minated for ever all hope of hushing the matter 0p 
however it might stand. really 

M. de Breteuil, the keeper of the seals, the dew J 
enemy of de Rohan, had, in some secret way, obtalae’ 
knowledge of the whole affair, and lost no time 10 > 
municating it to the king in its worst form, ae» 
making it appear that the cardinal was secre le r 
paramour of the queen. Here, not to put too uo 
point upon it, was a pretty kettle of fish! the 

The final denouement came off in the halls 0 “ 
Palace of Versailles, after the offices at the chapel, 0 
the ensuing day. The cardinal, still firmly werne 
of the reality of his relations with the queen hari as 
present perfidy, hints openly at things whic a 
her frantic with bewilderment and rage; anc? © 
ble scene of recrimination, in which the on b= 
cardinal, the courtiers, the jewellers, and yrtory 
the seals participate, winds up with the 4 ee, and 
the spot of the great de Rohan in his official ro 
his immediate conveyance to the Bastile. 4 Nicole 
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if de Crosue’s police, were soon captured and in- 
of B. 
ushed with the utmost vche- 
or the honour of the — 
i ell as a property worth a million 
al the cardints stake. All France boiled with ex- 
ae ‘and poor Marie Antoinette was denounced 
“4 : rseilles. - 
an oer en forward, and, with the greatest ap- 
voluntarily stated all he had seen, 
1 he knew and wound up with « 
to be imprisoned, like the 


rn was then 
arnce by all parties ; 


C 

qayance of loyalty, ’ 
but by 20 means, 
a aanimous request 


others for Sree repeated examinations, confrontings, 


e whole weight of the affair at the 
0 fought, however, with the most won- 
erful skill and pertinacity, leaving everything dis- 
ersceful to be inferred of the queen and cardinal, and 
flicatening to publish their alleged love-letters, burn- 
ioe with the most intense passion. ot , 
‘kt length, driven into her last corner, and brought 
face to face with Nicole Legay, whom sho had caused 
{o personate her Majesty, she still maintained that 
the queen had been cognizant of the whole trick; 
and, concealed behind the shrubbery in the park, had 
simost suffocated with suppressed merriment as she 
visened to the hapless cardi nal's impassioned protesta- 
tions to the little grisette. This the queen could not 
disprove, and s0 much, at least, remained against 


countess, Wb 


= length, after a trial in the High Court of Parlia- 

rent, the details of which amazed and astounded all 

Lurope, and & discussion that was one ominous symp- 

tom of the revolution against royalty soon to follow, 

judgment was pronounced in the Palais de Justice, on 

the Sist of May, 1786. . , 

The Cardinal de Rohan was acquitted ; Cagliostro 
and Nicole Legay were dismissed from the suit; 
Neteaa, the pamphleteer, condemned to the galleys for 
life: and the Conntess de Ia Mothe sentenced to be 
branded publicly on the great square in front of the 
Conciergerie prison by the coumon executioner, and 
then perpetually banished from the dominions of 
France. 

This frightful punishment was inflicted before an 
immense concourse of people, and amid their curses 
and hooting, on the ensuing 7th of June. The 
countess, stripped to the waist, struggled like a demon 
in the hands of her tormentors; and the red-hot iron, 
slipping from her right shoulder, at which it was 
simed, stamped the letter V. (for Voleuse—robber) 
full ou her delicate white breast, making it hideous for 
over. 

Thus terminated the immediate movement of one 
of the most gigantic, exciting, and singular imposi- 
tions ever practised on earth. What became of the 
necklace was never postively known, although many 
versions of its fate have been published. ‘he most 
likely of them consigns the treasure to tle hands of 
the unscrupulous and almost supernaturally-skilful 
Cagliostro, who afterward electrified France with his 
oe “Letter to the French People” written in 
London. 

‘The Countess dela Mothe published a long memoir, 
which was eagerly read by the enemies of the unfor- 
tunate queen; and, to this day, there are those who 
curry an insane political hatred of poor Marie 
Antoinette so far as to declare that she was guilty 
throughout, and that the girl Nicole Lezay, who so 
greatly resembled her, was hunted up for the occasion, 
aud lad no connection with the affair.excepting when 
woduced by a cunning and well-paid police: at the 
final trial, 

All the official testimony refutes the view of the 
case, and between the Countess de la Mothe and Cag- 
liostro the mystery still hangs. 

However that may be, this most conspicuous, 
pctureaque, and brilliant of the “‘ Causes Célébres” of 
oe has had no parallel in any age, and served, by 
pe calumnies against the royal household to 
ieee: a led, to accelerate the progress of the terrible 
cuvulsion that, a few years later, brought Louis XVI 
and his hapless Qiteen to the scaffold. 

The great Weller wisely warned his illustrious son 
a to “bovare of vidders”: I would only add, 
ae out for Countesses ;” and further deponent 
ae T.'t. B. 

(To be continued.) 
——_—_—_— 


A mee Roman Remarss ry tue Iste or Wicut.— 
_ ey of the Hampshire Independent gives 
7. Same the discovery of some Roman remains 
continually th ay. Copper, lead, and iron were being 
aa A rown on the shore, including a copper 
a beoaze ¢ eaiae a silver coia of Sept. Severus, and 
iad recen pe ke Augustus Cesar. A large stone, which 
adherin ag from the cliff, had a mass of mortar 
ing ron - » He ascended the cliff, and on examin- 
corered uter face, within about a fogt of the top, ‘dis- 

along white line, which disclosed a tessclated 





pavement with a worked stone at the end of it. Mr. 
J. B. Bird, the agent to the owner of the estate, pro- 
vided labour, and the result hitherto has been the un- 
covering a foundation of stone on the north side, of 
the length (excluding a portion dropped from the cliff 
off about 7 ft.) of 33 ft. There have been two rooms, 
about 15 ft. in length by about 9 ft. 9 in. in breadth; 
whilst attached to them was apparently a small cook- 
ing-place, with a raised fireplace in the centre, reached 
by steps from the inner of the two apartments. Round 
this apartment, on all sides, fragments of pottery, one 
coin, and what appeared to have been an ancient bill- 
hook for chopping wood were found. 


THE 
DIAMOND-SEEKER. 
———-~oe—__-- 
CHAPTER XXL 
PIZARRO'S TRIUMPH. 


Tne count and Pizarro did not lose a moment in 
effecting their escape from the building which had so 
long been the former's living grave. Berta was first 
lowered through the window to the ground, not with- 
out many scratches and bruises. owing to haste, and 
the narrowness of the aperture; and her father in- 
stantly followed. The entire party knew, from the 
sounds which came up from below, that they were not 
yet out of peril, and they accordingly proceeded with 
all possible dispatch. 

Just as Pizarro was lowering himself from the 
the window, the old negress rushed into the room he 
had vacated, crying in a loud voice: 

“They are gone! they are gone!” 

An answering yell came from the ruffians below, 
as they ruslied out of the house, in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive. Scarcely a moment elapsed before they came 
around the corner of the house, in full view of their 
Iate victims, but they shrank back out of sight the 
instant they encountered the gaze and levelled weapon 
of Pizarro. 

“Go, count,” whispered the rescuer—“ you and 
Berta. We must seek the shelter the woods,” and he 
indicated by a gesture the direction he wished them to 
take. ‘I will remain here a brief instant to cover 
your retreat.” 

The count hastened to comply with these sugges- 
tions. Availing himself of the arm of his daughter, 
he proceeded at a slow pace towards the shelter indi- 
cated, while the old negress kept up her cries from 
the window. After a hasty consultation, the two 
overseers rushed forward, firing upon Pizarro in con- 
sert, and one of their bullets slightly wounded his 
arm. 

He replied to their fire without effect, and then, to 
prevent them from following the count, he slowly re- 
treated before them, while they were reloading their 
weapons. 

The count and Berta soon gained the cover of the 
woods. 

“ After them,” cried the negress, hurrying from the 
house, and joining in the pursuit with a noise that 
made up for any lack of effectiveness. 

A vivid conscioysness of his peril came over Pizarro, 
as the ruffians again closed in uppn him, endeavouring 
to draw his fire while they retained their own, but he 
did not despair. Seeing that the nobleman and his 
daugliter had temporarily avoided the pursuers, he 
darted away in nearly the same direction, taking the 
risk of a couple of bullets sent after him. 

“ At the least, it is only two against ones” he thought, 
as he reached tlie spot in the edge of the woods where 
the count and Berta were secreted, and faced about. 
“Let us surprise them.” 

“ Be careful, for my sake,” whispered Berta, as he 
crouched in the bushes beside her and her father. 
“If any harm befalls you, we are lost.” 

The thought of all the issues depending upon him 
nerved Pizarro with unusual cooluess and strength. 

“It would be sweet to die for you,” he whispered, 
in reply, caving far less for his personal perils than 
for the light of the dark eyes which beamed upon 
Lim. 

“But sweeter, I hope, to live for me,” she instantly 
rejoined. ‘Hush! they are coming!” 

All became as still as death in the little glade where 
the fugitives were concealed. 

The two overseers, having received some additional 
weapons from tlie negress, advanced cautiously to- 
wards the edge of the woods, perfectly assured by the 
silence that their late victims were secreted in them. 

“Come out, there!” exclaimed one of the ruffians, 
as he levelled a carbine within a point or two of the 
spot where the fugitives were sheltered. ‘“ Comeout, 
or I'll fire! I see you!” 

The count made an involuntary movement to 
protect his daughter from the apparent aim of tho 
Weapon. 





“Say nothing,” whispered Pizarro. “They cannot 
see us in the darkness.” 

The ruffians were evidently nonplussed, and at a 
loss how to proceed. They held a low and hurried 
consultation, while the count and his danghter, with 
their rescuer, remained perfectly silent. 

A twig snapped under Pizarro, and the two men 
again turned their eyes in that direction. 

“ Where was that ?” asked one. 

“Let me have your carbine, aad I'll show you,” 
replied the other. . 

He took the weapon, and pointed it towards the 
group and fired. The ball must beve passed within a 
few inches of Pizarro’s head, for it whistled terribly, 
scattering a shower of leaves in its rapid course, 
but even Berta remained as silent and motionless as 
ever. 

“Curse the luck!” ejaculated the ruffian who had 
fired. “Load the piece, and we will try it again!” 

“Tell me, count,” whispered Pizarro, as his hand 
toyed nervously with a pistol he had drawn from his 
bosom, “‘has the life of that man been forfeited by his 
conduct? ” 

“ Beyond all question.” 

“Then I shall kill him! ” 

He raised his weapon, at the very instant le uttered 
the words, and fired. The man leaped high into the 
air, with a single yell of agony, and fell dead at the 
feet of his companion. 

“Stay where you are, both of you,” Pizarro added, 
“and leave all to me!" 

He leaped from the bushes, crying: 

“Now, boys, to surround the building and clear out 
the rest of the gang!” 

The surviving overseer thought that his last mo- 
ments had come, and turned to flee. 

“Stop where you are!” was Pizarro’s command, as 
he followed. “Stop, or you will go the way of your 
fellow!” 

As the ruffian saw that the pursuer was rapidly 
gaining upon him, he halted and surrendered, per- 
mitting himself to be entirely disarmed and bound. 

“ This way, count,” Pizarro then cried. ‘ We re- 
main the masters of the field!" 

The joy with which the trio greeted and congratu- 
lated each other, beside their prostrate foe, was truly a 
foretaste of the coming compensations for all the 
nobleman and his daughter had suffered. 

“T have a little retreat up here in the woods,” finally 
remarked Pizarro, “ not two miles off, and a couple of 
stout muleteers, to whom I was looking for assistance 
in this crisis. The truth is, I became so interested, 
after entering upon your rescue, that I could not spare 
the time to go for their aid.” 

“ Well, we have triumphed without it,” rejoined the 
count; “and, believe me, Senhor Pizarro, I shall 
never cease to be grateful to you for the service you 
have rendered us.” 

“ Nor shall I,” added Berta, as she looked up into his 
face with an expression that thrilled him. “ Words are 
powerless to acknowledge your merits, or to express 
my sense of them and my gratitude.” 

Pizarro took her hand in his own, with a lover-like 
pressure, and said: 

“My next task is to guide you out of this wilder- 
ness. I suppose, count, you are most anxious to pro- 
ceed to Petropolis, where that villainous usurper is 
residing in great state, and bring him to punishment.” 

“Yes; we will not delay.” 

“It is possible that he isin trouble by this time,” 
added Pizarro. “I presented your petition to the em- 
peror through the mayor, and am hopeful in regard to 
the result.” 

It may not be amiss to remark here that the said 
petition had been handed over to the secretary by his 
majesty, with a score of other papers, for his official 
attention, so that all the effect it had was to surprise 
and warn the villain it was intended to expose. 

“We will proceed,” continued Pizarro, “to the 
river where J have a boat concealed, at no great 
distance above this estate. As to this man,” and he 
looked at the captured overseer, “I will take him 
along and reserve him as a witness against your 
enemy.” 

In less than an hour Pizarro had summoned his 
muleteers, packed his baggage, mounted the count 
and his daughter quite comfortably on his two mules, 
helped himself and his men to the animals lately in 
the care of the count’s keepers, and set out, in the 
most jubilant mood, for the village of Dos Rios. 

It was observed by the count that the young people 
rode near to each other, and that Pizarro was singu- 
larly solicitous for Berta’s comfort and safety, and 
that her clouds and sorrows seemed to*have already 
receded ages into the past; and the count, too, be- 
came social and happy. sm 


CHAPTER XXIL 
NONA LOST AND FOUND. 
We must now say a fow words about tho fortunes 
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of Nona. On reaching Valenca, she hired mules and 
proceeded to Dos Rios, accompanied by her faithful 
servants. 

On reaching that village, she found that Pizarro 
had stopped there on his way up the river, but was 
now gone. She remembered what Bertram had 
written about finding his friend among the mountains, 
and she also consulted the chart which he had sent 


her. 

On advising with the good landlady as to the best 
means of going to the mountains, she met with every 
species of discouragement. 

“ Why, child,” said the bustling hostess, “the band 
of the fearful Melendez is now without a leader, and 
they have dispersed, every one plundering on his own 
hook. Such a journey would be too dangerous.” 

Nona quietly replied to these observations that her 
business would not admit of delay, and she engaged 
fresh mules and 4 couple of good muleteers, and set 
out upon her journey. The hard ride up the rude 
paths fatigued the young adventuress beyond measure, 
but her courage and resolution did not flag for a mo- 
ment. She had with her the ever present conscious- 
ness of her lover's peril, and also the danger of Mrs. 
Vallos, and she scarcely allowed herself or the mules 
necessary rest in her impatience. 

“We ought to be there by this time,” said one of 
the muleteers, riding up to Nona, and addressing her, 
late in the afternoon; “I'm afraid that we have lost 
our way. Is that chart o’ yours a good one?” 

“ Yes, I can rely upon it,” said Nona, looking at the 
chart, and at the wilderness around her. “ But there 
is vo such place as this marked on it. I am afraid 
we have taken the wrong path.” 

The muleteers consu!ted together, and Nona an- 
swered the questions of her servants with apparent 
calmness; but as she again looked around, and saw 
the thick growth of tree and brush on every band, 
rendering the evidently long unused mule-path almost 
impenetrable, the truth stared her in the face—she 
was lost! 

Summoning all her encrgy to her aid, she rode back 
to the muleteers, and asked their opinion whether it 
would be better to retrace their steps until they dis- 
covered another path, or proceed they knew not 
whither. 

“TI think,” said the one who had before addressed 
her, “that we had better go back a few miles. This 
path will be stopped up by the busles as we advance. 
We had better hurry about it, too, for the bandits may 
attack us at any moment, should they happen to know 
of our wanderings up here.” 

Nona assented, with a troubled heart and many 
anxieties, and the little party turned to retrace their 
steps. Atthe same moment, a mounted band of five 
or six men, armed and equipped in the most savage 
manner, made their appearance in the mule-path, 
directly in their way, and one who acted as spokes- 
man for the party, asked : 

“ Where are you going, and who are you? ” 

“The bandits!” cried one of the muleteers, seizing 
his pistol as he spoke. “Do not be airaid, lady; I 
will protect you with my life!” 

The bandit, for he was evidently one of the late 
fraternity of rubbers, Jaughed as he said : 

“Come, csme, can’t you answer a decent ques- 
tion?” , 

“I seek a gentleman called Senhor Pizarro,” said 
Nona, in ** hope of disarming their foes. 

The ba. ‘+s recognized the name of ‘the man who 
had outwitted their chief, having heard it trom Senhor 
Ruiz after his return home, and the one who had be- 
fore spoken shouted : 

“So you are seeking Senhor Pizarro! Perhaps 
we can help you to find him; at any rate, we will 
take you in charge. You are worth a handsome ran- 
som, my pretty lady; and Senhor Pizarre will have 
to give up his diamonds to obtain his lady-love.” 

Nona’s cheeks flushed with anger, and she handeda 
pistol to her slave, Moro, saying : 

“ Fight for your mistress, my good Moro, and you 
shall be rewarded.” 

She drew a small pisto} from her bosom and fired 
into the advancing tile of bandits, wounding one 
severely. 

“Do not advance another step,” she commanded, 
“or you die!” 

The bandits were momentarily paralyzed by the 
girl’s courage and presence of mind, but the next 
moment dashed forward, more determined to take her 
prisoner than before. 

A regular fight now commenced. The muleteers 
fought bravely, defending Nona as best they could, 
and Nona herself wounded another of the men mor- 
tally. Moro followed the example of his mistress as 
well as he could, with his shrieking wife imploring 
him not to hurt the geod bandits. 

At length the unequal contest was decided. The 
muleteers were overpowered, and the little party were 
all taken prisoners. 

“I must say you've got spirit,” said one of the 





tandits, addressing Mona, “ but you area prisoner at 
last. You've done for two of our men, and we shall 
charge Senhor Pizarro extra for that,” he added, 
addressing the wife of Moro, who was kneeling 
to one of the robbers and begging him to spare 
them. 

“Oh, good bandit, let us go this time. Please do, 
good robber!” she shrieked, terrified at the tone the 
man used. 

The robbers gave her an impatient push over among 
the bushes, and set out on their march, carrying with 
them their dead and wounded, and followed by the 
now silent negress. 

In this way they proceeded with their captives for 
two or three miles, until they reached a little glade 
where a fire was already lighted and another robber 
awaiting them. A frugal supper was soon divided 
among them, Nona refusing a morsel of food, and a 
short time thereafter the bandits stretched themselves 
on their blankets and sle 

Nona’s hands had been tied, but she succeeded in 
freeing them, after a long struggle, and began to hope 
that she might yet escape. 

Retaining all her self-possession, she stole forward 
and unbound the muleteers, who had been watching 
her movements anxiously and with admiration, and 
with the two slaves, whom they succeeded in awaking 
without noise, took their mules and stole away from 
the robbers’ encampment. 

It was some moments before the poor girl allowed 
herself to answer her companions’ whispers; but at 
length they were safe, and beyond hearing, and she 
expressed her gratification. 

At a late hour that night the little party, who had 
become entirely discouraged with their wanderings, 
were about to halt in despair, when they heard voices 
and the sound of hoofs. 

On entering the main mule path, Nona met Pizarro, 
and the Count de Paos, and Berta. 


CHAPTER XXIIL . 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue Emperor of Brazil sat in his chair of state, 
while elegantly dressed courtiers thronged the apart- 
ments around him. It was a reception day, and 
foreign ministers, ambitious nobles, and smiling 
women had successively obtained audience with his 
majesty, and still the ceremony of presentation went 
on. ‘The false Count de Paos, in his elegant court 
dress, and wearing an air of unusual pride and hau- 
teur, stood just back of the Emperor's chair, occasion- 
ally exchanging words with his majesty. His dis- 
appointment in regard to Nona had apparently had 
litt!e effect upon him, or else he hoped that he should 
recover her soon, for his habitually suave manner was 
not in the least disturbed, and not a look of anxicty 
could be detected upon his countenance. Evidently, 
all went well with him. He was high in the favour 
of his royal master, and his wife was in prison, from 
which she would undoubtedly emerge a convict. In 
the midst of -his triumph and exultation, at the very 
moment when he was plotting to regain Nona, the 
usher announced, in a loud tone: 

“ The Count de Paos and his daughter!” 

“Is the count a,relative of yours?” asked his 
majesty, addressing his secretary. 

‘ke false count did not reply. He could only gaze 
in astonishment ‘at the gentleman who had just been 
announced. He recognised the count instantly, even 
though the pallor of his face and the thinness of his 
form had destroyed much of his resemblance to him- 
self. 

The true count was splendidly attired in a court 
dress, and he had a distinguished appearance as he 
approached the emperor, with his lovely daughter 
leaning upon his arm, also attired magnificently. 

Both of the late captives had recovered from their 
extreme weakness, and the count walked firmly, not- 
withstanding that he had not become entirely free in 
the use of his limbs. : 

The surprise and consternation of Joas Vallos was 
beyond description. His self-possession forsook him 
for a few moments, during which he stared at the 
new comers with a pallid face and hurried breathing. 
He was recalled to himself, however, by observing that 
his majesty and the whole court were regarding him 
with a questioning gazc, and the true count and his 
daughter with a look of horror. 

“T ask your majesty’s protection for myself and 
child,” said the Count de Paos, after saluting the 
emperor. ‘I petition you for redress at the hands of 
that man,” and he indicated the secretary. 

“ What does this mean, count?” asked his majesty, 
in a tone of surprise, as he addressed Jonas Vallos. 
‘“* How does it happen that there are two representa- 
tives of your ancient house ?” 

“These persons, your majesty,” said Vallos, coolly, 
“are impostors! I certainly do not remember having 


so well fitted to adorn. 
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ever seen them before, but T beve hoard ofa fener 


who has assumed my name i 
7 ae be the An 4 — Gilferent occasions, 
e emperor, not quite satisfied with th; 
regarded the new comers aitentively. “4 
ble to associate the idea of falschoad Was im- 
noble face and dignified demeanor of the — the 
or with his pure and refined daughter, ® count 

“ Perhaps I did not hear correctly,” he-said, add 
ing the count. ‘ Who are you ?” / nad 

“Iam the Count de Paos,” was the firm 

Joas Vallos momentarily shrank back { ol 
stern gaze of the man he had injured, teblieen the 
ing looks he saw on every side again mens 
self possession. There was silence throughoat the 
vast saloon. A breathless wonder began to affect h 
courtiers, and all were eager to behold the real e 
and his daughter, whose extreme beauty rendered he 
an fan of peat wy interest. 

* And are you the daughter of the Coun i" 
asked the emperor, addressing Berta. “ —— im 
this happen ?” - 

Thus addressed, Berta took courage, and commenced 
her story in a low tone; but as she spoke of the 
villainy of the man who had so cruely treated he 
father and herself, her voice grew clear and pono 
with her pathos, and she told her story with a force 
that brought sympathising tears from many eyes 
urused to weep, and excited universal Sympathy and 
—s . She detailed her father’s Sufferings, and 
concluded with a just tribute to their no , 
José Pizarro. . aoe, 

A breathless silence succeeded the recital, during 
which Joas Vallos watched the face of his sovereign 
in doubt whether to laugh at the testimony just given, 
or look out for his own safety. ; 

The emperor looked Vallos steadily in the face, and 
saw the guilty flush upon his cheek and the uneasy 
glitter of his eye, and Lezan to comprehend the villainy 
of the man upon whom he had heaped so many 
favours. 

The silence was broken by the new Portugues 
minister, who advanced and said : 

“T thought it singular, your majesty, that my old 
friend, the Count de Paos, should not remember me, 
the many times we have met in your presence, We 
have been infamously deceived. I recognize in this 
gentleman, who has been so foully wronged, my old 
friend, the true Count de Paos.” 

As he-spoke, the minister greeted the count warmly, 
and also welcomed his daughter to the circle she was 
Tho emperor turned to 
Vallos with a look of indignation. 

The horrified wretch turned to flee. 

“ What, ho, my guard!” cried the emperor; “seize 
yonder miscreant! ” 

The imperial guard rushed forward to execute this 
order, and the miserable Joas Vallos was borne strug- 
gling from the 

“As to you, Count do Paos,” said the emperor, 
when all had once more become silent, “ you shall 
dine with me this day, and I will further hear your 
story! Your beautiful daughter shall have the 
highest favour of our gracious empress! and that 
villain shall his trial forthwith.” 

The Count de Paos and his daughter siznified their 
gratitude to the emperor for the justice so summarily 
dealt; and the emperor, in turn, expressed to the 
count his sorrow that such a wrong should have 
been done, and his pleasure in finding the real count 


‘such a noble representative of his illustrious honse. 


The ladies of the court overwhelmed Berta with 
attentions, attracted by her beauty and ler misfor- 
tunes; and the poor girl, to whom a kind word, except 
from her father, had been unknown for the past four 
years, found herself surrounded by friends who 
caressed and admired her, and the recipient of the 
utmost honour. : 

We need not linger upon the events which followed. 
Not the least surprised among the spectators was 
Senhor Dos Montes, who was on the very morning 0 
have audience with his majesty concerning the prime 
ministership, and who now stole away to his estate, 
with feelings of mortification and shame. He found 
Nona waiting to receive him, and after mutual ex- 
planations, Senhor Dos Montes accorded to his daugh- 
ter his cordial forgiveness, and received hers in re 
turn, at tle same time, renouncing his ambitious 


arch brought out 


s. 
A few days of inquiry and —_ oi te 


the mystery of the whole affair, an 
por con of i. hero and Mrs. Vallos, in the trenepee 
tation of Joas Vallos to the penal settlement of ~—— 
for life, and in the elevation of the true count to 
the honours which had been bestowed upon the false 
one. 

Senhor Dos Montes gladly acceded to the repeated 
demand of Bertram Bavaro for the hand of his — 
daughter, and so, on a sunny day, 8 few months ~ 
in the gorgeous cathedral of Petropolis, —— S 
Nona and Pizarra and Berta, were married in the 
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so : 
sof dignitaries of the empire, and entered 

me oo of happiness to which they were so 

f) : 

eel entitled. THE END, 

_— 


THE VOICELESS HEART. 


babe than little Alice Maury the sun 

ay aN To the beautiful new life of the 
rom the widowed mother clung with an intenseness 
af affection even greater than the bounteous overflow 
¢ love which usually surrounds the first-born. For 
ol little one had come to her as her first comforter 
- the awful shock and eorrow of her bereavement ; 
= * first time she smiled, after the hour in which 
tbe mangled form of her young husband had been 
lifted up from her side where she lay in the wreck of 
the railway train, where he and se mapy others met 
their fate, was when che first felt the soft nestling of 
the little head in her bosom, and a little aimlessly- 
straying hand touched her face with a movement that 

ike a caress. 

leary aud she wept also, almost for the first 
time since that great grief fell upon her; for her 
grow had been voiceless; and, because there had 
teen no passionate demonstrations of woe, many had 
gid that she was heartless and unfeeling. But the 


- toneh of that tiny hand had unsealed the fountain of 


of her tears, and their overflow brought healing. 

Ofsuch wondrous beauty was. the babe that stran- 

rs paused to look upon it in their walks, surprised 
ag well as delighted; and the little one would fix its 
large eyes upon their wondering faces, and smile back 
the joy it skw there. And, as it grew, its beauty be- 
came still more marvellous—a still beauty, placid and 
calm that no shout or rippling laugh of babyhood 
ever broke into even momentary change or agitation. 

As the months rolled on, this unbroken silence was 
perocived by pitying guests and wondering servants. 
There were whispers, among the ignorant and stupid, 
that there was something uncanny about the child; 
and the better informed began te,dread for her a 
doom so terrible that they hardly dare syllable it in 
words, But the mother was as yet unconscious. She 
knew little of children, for she was an orphan, almost 
without ties, and had never resided in any family of 
little ones. 

It was not until Alice approached her third year, 
and chance brought her in contact with a happy, 
boisterous boy of the same age, already awkwardly 
mastering a whole vocabulary of words, and making 
the very welkin ring with his joy and his grief, that 
the mother began dimly to perceive that there was 
— abnormal in the strange silence of the 
child, 

Others had guessed long before that only the loudest 
sounds reached her dulled ear, and that her lips would 
never frame the words whose intonations she could 
not catch ; but to the mother the conviction came with 
a sudden shock, only second to that she had endured 
on the dreadful day that made her a widow. 

It was the overthrow of all her plans and her hopes. 
She had pleased herself with the thought of so train- 
ing and educating the child that she should be, in all 
things, what the father she never could know would 
approve. It was depriving her of the companionship 
for which she longed, by placing the child apart from 
her kind, in that unbroken silence that no voice could 
penetrate. It was making this bright creature, so 
forméd for love and joy a thing to be pitied, to excite 
only the compassion that, to the mother’s morbid feel- 
ss, seemed akin to comtempt. And yet the stroke had 
fallen and must be borne ; and the mother drew the 
unfortunate little creature to her heart with an added 
love that had in it the strangely mingled elements of 
awe and compassion, 

From that time mother and child lived more than 
ever apart from their kind. When Alice was old 
enough, the mother procured for her such instruction 
as her imperfect faculties demanded; and, at last, 
yielding to the representations of friends, placed her 
in a celebrated institution where the companionship of 
those similarly afflicted, and a generous emulation 
with the expansion of their minds, might stimulate 
the intellectual powers of the child, and give her such 
pleasures as her state permitted. But she was never 
Separated from her for a day. She lodged so near as to 
be within call at any hour, and spent all her days in 

ceaseless watch of her affection. In the constant 
a of the wonderful sign language of the mutes, she 
‘most forgot her own powers of speech. She might 
ant have been said to forget herself, and to merge 
af ae in the darkened and circumsoribed life 
al ‘ child—so wonderful is the self-abnegation 
aon the power of the most unselfish of earthly 

= WiH enable a mother to attain. 
; A 80 the child grew in beauty and in all mental 


Books Opened to her their wondrous stories of know- 
RA an ever vivid source of delight and means of 


intellectual growth; and travel secured her pleasures, 
such as only the favoured few can know. For, like all in 
whom some of the faculties lie dormant, every other 
was quickened to a strange intenseness; and Alice 
Maury’s powers of observation were marvellous, 
and her powers of combination and analysis remark- 
able. 

As Alice grew to womanhood, ler very great beauty 
attracted hosts of admirers. 

Aniidst all her glorious loveliness, there was some- 
thing of helplessness and appeal which added to her 
attractioas. 

In public places, the rapt and awed expression 
of her lovely face, and the entire abstraction of lier 
bedily self from contact with outer life, created a 
charm which drew crowds along with her as she 
moved, until the silent homage became obtrusive, and 
banished the fair girl from the scenes of her most 
prized enjoyments. 

Much to her surprise, Mrs. Maury, who had sup- 
posed Alice debarred by her affliction from the possi- 
bilities of love and marriage, found herself the re- 
cipient of numerous proposals for her daug)iter's 
hand, from those who were ready to forget all else in 
the remembrance of her glorious beauty. But tlhe 
child’s heart of the girl remained untouched, and all 
were refused. 

There had been with her no dream of the future in 
which love and a home, apart from her mother, 
mingled. The very thought disturbed the placidity 
of her soul, and ruffled the calm of her life distress- 
fully. 

, that her darling was still all her own, and 
believing that no change would ever come, Mrs. 
Maury returned to her own home, and after the years 
of travel which had been undertaken for Alice’s sake 
alone, that her mind might have all means ef expan- 
sion opened to it, settled down to the quiet, happy 
life she had so long dreamed of as a part of the future. 
And thus for five peaceful, silent years they lived, 
mother and daughter, all in all to each other, in their 
lozely home, where they believed no disturbing ele- 
ment would ever enter. And then the change came. 
A young man, a wandering artist, lay dangerously 
ill at the village hotel. No ove knew precisely where 
his friends might be found, for he was but a chance 
guest, a stranger, and Mrs. Maury’s heart prompt- 
ing her to inquiries, she first learned who he was, and 
to whom he belonged. 

The son of an old friend, cherished above others, 
in her youth, but long unknown amidst the changes 
of years, he had a peculiar claim upon her. 

Her heart, taught by affliction, but always gentle 
and tender, yearned over the suffering boy, and she 
brought him to her home and nursed him through the 
despairing phases of his almost mortal illness and the 
lingering convalescence that followed. 

His mother was dead, so she took him to her own 
maternal heart and loved him second only to Alice, 
who was ever her first thought, but whose happiness 
she, for once, with strange fatuity, forgot to guard. 
Charles Aubrey’s father came often to visit him, 
but gladly resigned him to a care so much more tender 
than his own, and so the youth lingered till weary 
months were passed, and the new and spring-like joys 
of convalescence made life once more a longing and a 
hope. Tended by his mother-friend, and by the silent, 
but graceful and most lovely girl, who moved like a 
spirit so softly and serenely about his couch and his 
his side, he enjoyed the happiest days of his life, and 
all thought of change became distasteful to him. It 
was not till health bounded once more in his veins 
that his old restless ambitions resumed their sway, 
and he becames impatient of the soft duress in which 
he was held. 

He left after many tender and grateful adieux, but, 
alas! he left not the sweet peacefulness that had once 
dwelt in that happy home. He carried with him the 
heart of the mute girl, hitherto unstirred by the tem- 
pests of love. 

Mrs. Maury, whose life was so closely knitted to 
the life of her daughter, was not long in perceiving 
the change that had come to her, but she was blind 
to its cause. She had settled that Alice would never 
love—that with her cultivated intellect and her affec- 
tion for her mother, her whole nature would be satis- 


fied. . 

But the change she perceived aroused her fears for 
the health of Alice, and her motherly anxieties 
betrayed her into a thousand tender absurdities. Of 


course all was vain. The light step became more 
languid, the bright cheek paler, and the beaming 
cheerfulness departed. Physicians talked of a decline, 
though there was no symptom of disease that they 
could detect. They advised change of air, travel, 
amusement, puzzled how, with all their skill, to 
minister effectually to a “mind diseased.” 

And Alice, who had never had a thought concealed 
from ier mother, shut and guarded this secret in her 
heart, deep down where not even that loving eye could 





discover it. 


And where was Charles Aubrey? Entering with 
renewed zest into his delayed studies, resuming all his 
old habits, dreaming ambition’s dreams of the future, 
in which the lovely mute had no place. He was an 
essentially selfish person, and in all the world there 
was not one being whom he held of any consequence, 
except so far as they could be of service to him, could 
in some way contribute to his advancement, or make 
his life happier. He admired beauty, but it was with 
the cold eye of the connoisseur, not with the warm 
heart worship of the lover. He remembered that 
Alice was very beautiful, but he lad only seen the 
outer adornments of bright eyes, and shining hair, 
aud graceful form. He remembered also that she had 
been very kind to him, but he accepted that but as a 
tribute to his needs in illness, and not as a merit on 
the part of the lovely girl who had evinced such affec- 
tionate anxiety for him, and who had shared her 
mother’s cares. 

He never, for one moment, thought of connecting 
his life with hers—to be allied to a deaf mute, how- 
ever beatiful, would in his mind have implied a 
species of Cegradation, because, in all respects, his 
ambition knew no bounds beneath perfection. And 
so Alice, who had so often rejected real homage, 
pined her powers away in a vain love for a heartless 
fellow, who never had a thought of her save a stray 
memory of the comfort and ease some ministration of 
hers in hig illness had brought. 

They did not meet for many months. At Christ- 
mas, Mrs. Maury, alarmed at the increasing pallor 
and lassitude of Alice, took her to the town where 
Mr. Aubrey resided, for the purpose of consulting 
some celebrated physicians; and he, glad to show his 
gratitude, insisted that she should take up her abode 
in his house. 

And tlere Charles Aubrey once more encountered 
the beautiful mute. 

He met her kindly and cordially, for he was a gen- 
tleman in all externals, and she blushed and trembled 
beneath his glance. Her agitation betrayed the long 
guarded secret, and when she rose to leave the room, 
her mother, following her, was but in time to catch 
her lifeless form in her arms as she sank down faint- 
ing in the passage. 

There was no longer any concealment, and tlie mis- 
taken mother fed her child’s hopes, joyfully believing 
them to be true as she witnessed the courtesy of 
Charles, and the increasing animation ard strength of 
Alice under their renewed influence. 

Alas, how vain the delusion! After a week of re- 
newed cheerfulness and restored bloom, when the 
poor palpitating heart had just learned to beat steadily 
and joyfully *ne-*., ‘ts load of happiness, the crash 
came, and t!.4 wankness of despair settled upon the 
silent life of the girl. 

Among tlc Christmas festivities at Mr. Aubrey’s 
was a stately inner, at which many persons of great 
wealth and high station assisted. 

The misfortune of Alice made her always shy and 
oppressed at these formal gatherings, in which she 
could only be a spectator, and an object of scarcely- 
veiled curiosity. 

And after dinner she withdrew from the drawing- 
room, where the ladies were gathered in gossiping 
groups, to find her pleasure in the perfumed stillness 
of the conservatory. 

Very silently she passed on, and stood beside the 
whispering pair. She could not hear; they, too occu- 
pied, did not; and so she stood before them all una- 
ware, and saw a bright head laid tenderly upon the 
breast of Charles Aubrey, and a slender form enfolded 
in his lover-like embrace. 

The story was told—her hopes had been founded 
on the sand! 

Her heart gave one great bound, and stood still. 
The blood surged with painfullest violence to her 
brain, then retreated, tingling through all her veins. 
A hoarse cry—the first they had ever uttered—burst 
from her dumb lips, and, essaying to retreat, she 
sunk down in strong convulsions to the ground. 

The silent heart, denied all power of utterance, 
broke beneath the sliock. Before morning she died, 
and her secret with her. Only the mother knew it, 
and guessed what fatal blow had killed her, And 
Charles Aubrey, astute and selfish as he was, never 
guessed, as he held his rich and stately bride in his 
arms, proud in his realized ambitions, how he had 
been loved in such eloquent silence by the dumb gfrl 
whose life had paid the forfeit of her devotion. 

M. C. V. 


EXTRAORDINARY Escare.—aA sailor named Apter, 
whilst travelling by railway from London to Liver- 
pool, fell out of a carriage, the door of which flew open 
upon the man staggering against it in a drunken . 
state. The train was going at the rate of 40 or 50 
miles an hour, and it was supposed, of course, that the 
man was killed, and his companions in the carriage 
were detained in custody at Liverpool, from a suspicion 





that some viclence might have been used. What 
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then, were their surprise and joy, on the arrival of a 
subsequent train, to see the missing man present him- 
self safe and well, with scarcely a scratch to show. 
His account of his extraordinary escape has a very 
ludicrous aspect. He remembers distinctly having 
been in the railway carriage, but everything else is a 
blank until be found himself awaking from a damp 
sleep in the ditch at the bottom of a high embank- 
ment. He supposes that he awoke about 10 o'clock, 
but his sleep must have lasted much longer. He 
managed to find his way to the next station, and 
went on to Liverpool at the first opportunity. 








SCIENCE. 


Tury manufacture matches in San Francisco, 
which can be trodden upon or rolled under feet with- 
out igniting ; and which, after having been manufac- 
tured a month, may be immersed in water for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and when taken out will not only 
ignite but hold a flame. The wood used is “ Port 
Orford cedar.” 

Iron Siac For PAvemeNts.—Le Moniteur des 
Intéréts Matériels says that tae waste slag from 
reducing furnaces is found to be an excellent material 
for paving streets. jIt is run into moulds, so as to form 
large blocks, and allowed to cool slowly. It has been 
tried in Paris, and several Belgian establishments 
have commenced the manufacture of it. One creat 
advantage is that it does not become polished by 
use. 

Gas IN THE BAKING oF PorceLAty.—Experi- 
ments, which, during the last two years, have been 
made at large porcelain works in Bohemia, are con- 
sidered to have proved satisfactorily that gas may be 
used effectually in the ovens in which porcelain and 
earthenware are baked and glazed. The heat ob- 
tained is found to be sufficiently intense, and, which 
is a great advantage, is thoroughly under control. 
No stains or discolouration is produced. The use of 
gas in this way is attended with a considerable 
saving. 

A New Way or Pristixc.—The description of 
a very rapid process for reproducing pencil drawing 
has Leen going the round of the Russian journals. 
‘ibe process will be particularly useful in campaigns, 
where it is often desirable tohave a number of copies 
of a hasty pencil sketch. Some time ago M. Villani- 
Villanis remarked that if a sheet of paper on which 
a plan or any drawing or writing has been executed 
with pencil be moistened with acidulated water, and 
afterwards inked, the pencil marks alone will take the 
ink, and the whole drawing may then be transferred 
to metal or stone. 

Seconp Tria or THE 1,000-Pounprr.—A corre- 
spondent at Fort Hamilton sends us a full description 
of the first trial of the 20-inch gun, substantially the 
same as that already published ; adding, however, the 
statement that at the last fire, with 100 pounds of 
powder and 1,080-shot, and 25° elevation, the time of 
flight was 24 seconds, and the range between 8} and 
4 miles. He then says:—On the 27th the trial was 
continued. One charge was fired with 100 pounds of 
powder and 1,080-pound shot, elevation 0°, recoil 6 
feet 19 inches; second, 125 pounds of powder and 
1,080-shot, elevation 0°, recoil 7 feet 5 inches; both 
shot fell about 600 or 800 yards distant; the first 
rieocheted eight times, the second only 5, owing to 
the rougher surface of the water. But one difficulty 
appeared; this had been anticipated; the common 
friction primer was not suificient to drive a flame 
through so long a channel of metal; the flame was 
chilled before it reached the powder. ‘This caused a 
delay the first day, the vent having to be filled with 
fine powder to effect the discharge. This was ob- 
viated on the second day by a simple contrivance ; 
ihe top of the vent was drilled out and tapped to re- 
ceive @ plug, over which were fitted two semi- 
cvylinders, which contained the friction primer, with a 
small magazine filled with powder attached to it, and 
over all was slipped a metallic ring to keep it toge- 
ther; this effected the desired result. ‘This gun is 
not to be fired again until some preparations are made 
to try the effect of the shot on a vessel which will be 
anchored at point-blank range. 

Mrstum or Iron.—The society called the Academie 
Nationale has awarded a medal to M. de Cartier for 
his preparation of Minium de fer d’Anderghem—the 
name of the place of manufacture in Belgium. The 
Société d’Encouragement and the Société Centrale 


des Architects, also of Paris, have likewise reported, 
favourably on the product. The minium of iron is” 


, said to answer all the purposes of white lead, and 
other preparations of the like kind for painting, and 
to possess more solidity, to be cheaper, to last longer, 
and to have an especial value in preserving iron from 
oxidation, and rendering the surface of wood hard. 
Remarkable freedom from acid or adulteration is 
Baimed for M. de Cartier’s product, whick is a'so said 





to lie on iron surfaces evenly and smooth like a 
varnish, effectually excluding air. 1t is in use on 
the Belgian railways and steamboats, and also in the 
army and the prisons; and it is recommended for 
dressing canvas for awnings, tarpaulings, and other 
protecting sheets. It works with linseed boiled oil, 
like any other pigment, or with cold oil with a little 
dryer, such as litharge, but not turpentine; but for 
painting iron, to be exposed to sea water, litharge 
must not be used. It must be mentioned, however, 
that it is of a dark brown colour, but its tone may be 
changed by the addition of black, yellow, or green. 
Its durability is said to be two or three times greater 
than that of white lead. It will bear a great amount 
of heat, and, mixed with tar, forms an excellent pig- 
ment for boats, hardening the wood in a remarkable 
manner. When mixed with oil, it does not separate 
again like whitelead, or become clotted. ‘The follow- 
ing are the proportions given for its use; a kilo- 
gramme of minium, with 1} kil. of oil, and one- 
twentieth kil. of dryer. 


PREVENTION OF RUST IN IRON. 

Many a valuable hint is to be o¥tained from an in- 
telligent practical labouring man, which may lead the 
philosopher into a train of ideas that may, perhaps, 
result in discoveries or inventions of great importance. 
When bricklayers leave off work for a day or two, as 
from Saturday to |Monday, they push their trowel in 
and out of the soft mortar, so that the bright steel may 
be smeared all over with a film of it, and find this plan 
an effectual remedy against rust. In Wren’s “ Paren- 
talia” there is a passage bearing upon this subject ;— 
“Tn taking out iron crimps and ties from stonework, 
at least 400 years old, which were so bedded in mortar 
that all air was perfectly excluded, ‘the iron appeared 
asfresh as from the forge.” Oxygen, which is the 
main cause of rust, is abundant in the composition of 
both water and the atmosphere; and that quick-lime 
has an astonishing affinity for it is evinced in the 
homely practice of preserving polished steel or iron 
gools, such as fire-irons, fenders, and the fronts of 
“bright stoves,” when not in use, by shaking a little 
powdered lime on them out of a muslin bag, which is 
found sufficient to prevent their rusting. 

Another instance, very different and far more 
delicate, bearing upon the same principles:—The 
manufacturers of needles, watch-springs, cutlery, &c., 
generally introduce a small package of quicklime 
into the box or parcel with polished steel goods, as 
security from rust, before sending it to a distant con- 
sumer, or stowing it away for further use. These 
cases are extremely curious, because, asa general rule, 
bright steel or iron has a most powerful affinity for 
oxygen; consequently it is very readily acted upon by 
damp, and is rusted iu a short time, either by decom- 
posing the water aud obtaining oxygen from that 
source, or direct from the atmosphere. It is not 
absolutely essential that the quicklime should be in 
actual contact with the metal, but if somewhere near, 
as in the case of the parcel of lime packed up with 
the needles or watch-springs, the bright metal will 
remain a long while without the least alteration in its 
appearance; the lime (which is already an oxyd of 
calcium) either reeeiving an additional dose of oxygen 
or being converted in a carbonate of lime. 


MAKING SYRUP FROM CORN. 


“A German chemist has discovered a process of 
making sirup from Indian corn—nvt the stalks but 
the grain. He gets detween three and four gallons 
from a bushel. A company has been formed to erect 
an establishment at once, and put the process in prac- 
tical operation. 

If the German chemist spoken of has discovered a 
cheap process of making cane sugar from corn, he has 
made one of the greatest chemical discoveries of the 
age, but if he is merely changing starch into grape 
sugar he is accomplishing nothing more than has been 
done ever since the origin of the art of making fer- 
mented Fiquors from grain. ‘ 

All grains contain a lerge proportion of starch, that 
in Indian corn being from 64 to 80 per cent. Starch 
can be converted into grape sugar by several methods. 
The cleapest and most common is by sprouting the 
grain. The sprout comes out of the end of the grain, 
and turning back grows along its side. It #s found 
that as the sprout grows, the starch opposite to it in 
the grain is changed into grape sugar. This process 
is employed in malting. In malting diastase is pro- 
duced, and this substance has tle property of chang- 
ing starch to grape sugar. One pound of diastase will 
convert 1,000 pounds of starch into sugar. 

Another method of converting starch into grape 
sugar is to steep it in dilute sulphuric acid, in the pro- 
portion of 10 parts of acil to 1,000 of water and 500 
ef starch. In this way there is no difficulty in‘obtain- 
ing pure grape sugar from ‘pure starch. This is 
practised as a commercial industry in France and 
Germany, the sugar being used principally for adul- 





terating cane sugar, 


Grape sugar is that which i ‘ 
is far less sweet than cane sugar ; tae a ijt 
sweetening property being stated at about one int its 

Grape sngar can be made from cotton and ms 
fibre, and from wood, as well as from sta ih linen 
same process of steeping in nitric or mn 
Last winter, Prof. Seely made quite a 
waste-paper and saw-dust. 

Cotton, linen, and wood fibre, starch, gum, 
grape sugar are composed of the samo sien -_ 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, combined in then 
Fonte ii not atange that oe ge 

no nge tha ih, 
~~ each other. r dies —— 

ISPENSING WITH THE STEEPIN 

appears from the Society of Arts Journal that Pao 
manufacturer, named Bertin, has invented what i 7 
ported to be a successful method of dispensin = 
the steeping of flax. After the fibres hese a 
crushed in the ordinary way, M. Bertin submits tine 
to a new process—that of friction between two jn 
nelled tables, which have a sideway as well 88 {hg rf 
fro motion; in fact, the action is similar to Pi 
rubbing the fibres between the palms of the hands b 
under considerable pressure and with great rapi ; 
The fibre is afterwards beaten in water, which carries 
off every particle of woody matter, and leaves the flay 
completely unbroken, and in parallel masses, The 
principle of friction tables has been applied by M. ' 
Bertin in other cases, and is said to furnish an e¢o- 
nomical, rapid, and perfect mechanical action, The 
same gentleman has adopted a new system of chemical 
steeping to get rid of the resinous and other Taatter 
which attaches the fibres together, which is said , 
produce the required effect in less than two hours, « 
a cost of about 1s. 8d. per cwt., leaving the flax newly 
white; but the particulars are not given. By Ii 
Bertin’s system, it is affirmed that the yield of flax is 
raised from 12 or 15 to 20 or 22 per cent. of the gross 
material. Lastly, M. Bertin collects the refuse be- 
neath his crushing machines, burns it in his boile 
farnaces, and uses the ashes and the water in which 
the flax is steeped as manure, giving back, as he al- 
firms, the whole of the mineral salts and azotised 
matter contained in the crop, and the cost of so mu 
artificial manure saved to the cultivator. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue report on the external commerce of Bombay 
for 1863-64 has just been circulated. It shows thi 
the value of the whole of the external tra/le during tle 
period under report amounts to 77,608,330/., being a 
increase of 18,450,419/. over the previous year, andoi 
35,578,0002. over the value of the preceding tiv 
years ; showing that it has more than doubled itsli 
in value since the commencement of the America 
war. 

Foreicy anp CoLoniAL Jorrines.—According to 
a commercial “Blue Book ” just issued in France, the 
total number of merchant vessels in France amounis 
to 15,092, measuring together 985,235 tons. Outoi 
the above, 8,218 do not exceed 20 tons each. Only 
485 exceed 400 tons, viz., 253 from 400 to 500 tom 
113 from 500 to 600, 46 from 600 to 700, 30 from 7 
to 800, and 43 of 800 and upwards. Of those 485,17 
tons belong to Bordeaux. Havre 3 116 veasl 
of the same kind, Nantes 73, and Marseilles 111.-It 
is stated that proposals have been made to the dire- 
tors of the Royal Danish Railway for the purchase 
that unkertaking by a German company. 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTR. 
By J. P. SMITH, Esg. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” & 


CHAPTER OXXL 


Foul jealousy! Thou turnest love divine 
To joyless dread, and maiest the loving heart 
With hatefal thoughts to languish and to pine, 
And feed itself with self-consuming smart 


i i ilest art 
Of all the passions of the mind thou viles on 


Tne eye of Mitilitzy flashed with pleasure as 7 


recognized the pale features of Bell, who still — 
her seat. The arms of the terrified gir] were clasp’ 
round the neck of little Cuthbert, whose head was 
nestled on her bosom. She clung to him in her = 
tress, as if the presence of that innocent child = 
prove a protection from the persecution and dange 
which she foresaw awaited her. pote of 
“Senora,” said the half-caste, opening ar ge 
the carriage, with a respectful air, for it wes blows nd 
to soothe rather than alarm her, “this is ind - 
unexpected pleasure! Permit me to assist yo 


alight!” 
© Senhor,” observed Lady Sinclair, who was S 





first to quit the vehicle, and felt anxious to spare 
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in of a reply, ‘do not mistake; we 
eenere—net as guests a 


companion 


wad isa harsh one, lady,” said the master of 


“but, come in what character you will, 
” 


«The w 
ida ; 
vane woke * added Margaret. 
«And safe, I trast?” added Margaret, sé real ch 
The heartless libertine—for such was bis cha- 
ncter—looked at Bell—then placed his hand upon 
ig breast, and bowed ironically. 
ool help me!” mentally murmured the unhappy 

-.1; “this is indeed the worst extreme of fate!” 

§ ate ds in the Indian tongue 
Mitilitzy spoke @ few wor Dg 
to several of the servants who stood near, awaiting 
bis orders, Two or three entered the house— 

ably to prepare for the reception cf the guests ; 
eer began to unyoke the mules, and lead them 

tables. 

per Ned, addressing his host by that 
familiar abbreviation, “I will explain to you by-and- 

the motives which have induced me to claim your 
hospitality for a day or two! Meanwhile,” he added, 
tarning to Bell, who regarded him with an imploring 
jook, “it will be their own fault if these headstrong 
girls have any reason to regret their visit! You are 
igo gallant a gentleman to take advantage of the op- 
potunity to press your suit which fortune has thrown 
. wa’ “g 
"Fhe ball-caste alone noticed the thrusting of the 
tongue into the cheek by which the speaker conveyed 
his real meaning to his friend—who was, if possible, a 
ore unprincipled scoundrel than himself. 

“Rest assured,” he said; “I pledge my word not 
toaddress a word of supplication on the subject of hopes 
which bitter experience has convinced me are vain ! 
Permit me to conduct you to the house.” 

‘Taking the arm of her companion in misfortune, 
Bell unresistingly followed him—her fears but par- 
tially removed by his promise. A cold shudder seized 
her as she set her foot beneath the roof of the prochida. 
The poor girl felt how completely she was in his 

wer, 

Pine orders that neither of my servants are per- 
nitted to quit the place!” whispered Ned in the ear 
of his host, as they stood together in the hall of the 
building; “T have my reasons!” 

Mitilitzy nodded with an air of intelligence, and 
issued the necessary directions. 

Margaret and Bell were conducted to the apart- 
ments which had been hastily prepared for them by a 
beautiful quadroon girl, about twenty years of age. 
At first they were embarrassed how to address her— 
for, although her speech aud manners to them were 
affectedly humble, she issued her orders to the ser- 
vants in the imperious tone of a mistress long accus- 
tomed to be obeyed. 

Her attire was fanoifully rich, and contrasted 
strangely with the simple costume of the two English- 
women. A loose dress of amber-coloured crape was 
bound round her slender waist by one of those costly 
shawls which only the looms of India can produce. 
Upon her arms were heavy gold bangles, or bracelets, 
and gems of value glittered upon her neck, down 
which fell a profusion of those long, black, silken 
curls peculiar to her unfortunate race. 

We say unfortunate—for the quadroon, if free, is 
excluded, by the stern prejudice of caste, from all in- 
‘ercourse with European society ; if a slave, her fate 
is still more horrible . exposed to a degradation which, 
emg her inclination, she has not the power to 
resist 
_ Both Lady Sinclair and her companion felt that they 
lad uever gazed on a form more perfect—a face more 
faultless. Her features were chiselled not with the 
old regularity of a Grecian statue, which denies ex- 
pression—the greatest charm in woman—but in those 
‘0it, delicate lines which translate thought as rapidly 
a8 the electric wire conveys intelligence. The mouth 
“a$ Tich and tempting, without being voluptuous, 
and the eyes—oh, what a world of love, passion, and 
ning were veiled beneath their balf-closed, tender 
_ “Will the Inglesi permit me,” he said, in a soft, 
musical voice, “to order them refreshment—or will 
‘Hey Wait till the repast shall be ready ?” 

Rs ‘aptives were only too glad to avail themselves 
tie excuse thus offered to remain in their own 
‘ous, aad, under pretence of fatigue, declining to 
‘ppear a; the table of their dreaded host. 
A f ‘he quadroon girl seemed pleased when she heard 
vine po and smiling graciously upon them, 
‘ a she would inform the master of their pleasure. 
; asthe was about to withdraw, a lovely boy, about 
Set Younger than Cuthbert, came bounding into 
ah + ey with all the innocent confidence’ of 
inch cod. At the sight of the strangers he drew 
a sidled towards her, addressing her as his 
tog Ferdinand said the female, with a slight 
it th » at the same time pressing him in her arms ; “is 
"Led te behave to these noble ladies ?” 
J “inclaix held ont her band to him. 





“No—no,” he lisped, “Ferdinand will stay with 
Alma.” 
~ Cuthbert’s advances were met in a much more con- 
genial spirit—for no sooner did the consul’s grand- 
son perceive him, than he ran to him, delighted with 
the prospect of a companion and playmate of his own 
age, and kissed him on the cheek. 

The little fellow offered him the half of a pome- 
granate which he held in his grasp. 

“Will you love me?” he said. 

“T do already,” was the reply; and in a few mo- 
ments the two children were as well acquainted as 
though they had been rocked in the same cradle; 
indeed, so much so, that when the quadroon quitted 
the room, and would have taken her son with her, he 
resisted with all the petulance of an indulged 
favourite. 

“ Pray let him remain,” said Bell; “indeed we will 
take great care of him. 1 have never seen @ more 
beautiful creature; you must be very proud of 
him.” 
“ Proud of him!” repeated Alma, with a deep-drawn 
sigh; “is he not the son of a slave?” 

Her hearers looked painfully surprised. 

“ Yes,” she continued, with a burst of feeling, “I 
am proud of him-now; it is tke-future that I dread, 
which haunts me like a shadow—the dark and lower- 
ing future. Pardon me,” she added, collecting her- 
self; “ you are too kind, too good, I am sure, to repeat 
the words I have so foolishly uttered; but when the 
heart is full, the lips will speak.” 

So saying, she hurried from the apartment, to in- 
form her master that his guests would not descend to 
the evening meal—the fatigue of their journey having 
quite overcome them. 

“T can believe them, Mit !” observed Ned Cantor; 
“go for. once you must indulge them. Even I feel 
the effects of the jolting over the cursed road between 
here and Belize.” 

“Even as they please,” replied the half-caste, in a 
tone of indifference which astonished, if it did not 
quite deceive his friend; “I can rely on you,” he 
added, passing his hand, with an tir of affected kind- 
ness, over the quadroon’s long, silken curls, “to see 
that{they are properly attended to; the consul and I 
will sup by ouyselves.” 

“That's a devilish lovely girl,” observed his guest 
as she left them. “Fetch a high price at New 
Orleans.” 

“A thousand dollars, at the very least 
reply. 

“ But I suppose you have no intention of parting 
with her?” 

“ Well,” answered the half-caste, as if deliberating 
with himself, “ Thad not till you arrived.” 

“ And now ?” 

“Now 1 can’t tell what I may be tempted to do! 
As you said, she is very beautiful; but a thousand 
dollars is rather’ a large sum to be lying idle. We 
must be cautious,” he added, lowering his voice, “ how 
we speak upon the subject—for Alma is as jealous as 
a tigress when once her suspicions are excited— 
capable of any act, however desperate. I.must reflect 
before I decide; but if Bell proves reasonable, she shall 
not stand in the way of our happiness. 

Further conversation on the subject was dropped 
till a more fitting ‘opportunity, and the speakers ad- 
journed to the verandah, to enjoy the fragrance of a 
cigar, till the repast should be announced. 

From the verandah they strolled to the pens—as 
Mitilitzy styled the log-houses in which the negroes 
were confined, waiting till an opportunity offered to 
ship them to Cuba. 

Most of the unhappy wretches, at the approach of 
their,tyrant, glared on him in sullen silence; others 
gave vent to their rage in muttered curses, which the 
half-caste affeoted not to hear, as it would compel him 
to punish them—an indifference arising from calcula- 
tion—not humanity: the lash lessened the market 
value of the cattle—as he termed them. 

As they reached the last of these dens of misery and 
human degradation, loud cries and remonstrances, fol- 
lowed by blows, met their ears, 

“ A mutiny,” observed Ned. 

His companion grasped the handle of the heavy whip 
he carried, with a determined uir, and advanced to the 
log-house ; but his rage was quickly changed to mirth, 
when he discovered the two mulatto servants of the 
vice-consul in the hands of his overseers, who were, 
stripping them of their liveries, and placing on them, 
in exchange, the blue cotton drawers worn by the 
slaves. 

“Um tell um him no nigger!” said Quacco; “ but 
free gentleman! Can’t um see dat by him ’plexion ?” 

His fellow servant remained doggedly silent—but 
not so the mulatto, who no sooner caught sight of his 
master, than he began to roar for his assistance. 

“Look here, Massa Consul—see how dese tieves 
serve Quacco! No respect for ‘plomatic protection !” 

The poor fellow was fond of hard words—only, like 
most of his caste, he bad a peculiar talent for mutiat- 


was the 


ring them. He had frequently heard Ned use the 
} anne “ diplomatic protection,”and carefully treasured 
it, to be used on a fitting ocsasion. 

No sooner did he behold his master, than he im- 
plored his interference to shield him from his perse- 
cutors. 

“Quacco bery good servant, massa} Free man— 
not common nigger!” 

ed nodded. 

“ Tell um,” added the poor fellow, “that um belong 
to you, sair!” 

“Not now !” replied his master, with a bread grin. 

The mulatto looked at him with a woeful expres- 
sion, which appeared so irresistibly comic to the half- 
rene aya his guest, that they both broke into a loud 

ugh. 

* Fact is, Quacco,” continued the latter, “ my friend 
has taken a fancy to you. They require men of your 
talent and taste to civilize the slaves in New Orleans 
—where, no doubt, you will fetch a high price.” 

“Price! I’m free!” shouted the poor fellow. 

“You were free!” observed the consul, with pro- 
voking calmness; “ but no man can be said to be free 
— actions are no longer under his own con- 
trol.” 

Quacco groaned. It was evident that his actions 
were no longer under his own control—for the over- 
seers and Indian servants of the master of the prochida 
had already stripped him of his livery—forced him to 
assume the blue cotton drawers worn by the rest of 
the slaves—and finally succeeded in fastening him se- 
curely to a post in the centre of the log-house. His 
fellow-servant and companion in misfortune was al- 
ready tied to a similar one. 

“ Dis bery unhandsome, Massa Consul. Quacco free 
man—you know him free. Gorramighty!” he added, 
with a yell of pain, ‘‘ what is dat?” 

During his appeal, a Mexican overseer had stolen 
behind him, with the hot iron in his hand used to brand 
the slaves with—seizing the occasion, he applied it to 
the bare shoulder of the mulatto, who roared and 
cursed terrifically. 

The pain must have been considerable, for the 
seared flesh emitted a sickening odour. But it was 
not the pain alone which excited the poor fellow’s 
wrath—it was the disgrace—tle brand was indelible 
—it proved to him that the master he had hitherto so 
faithfully served was in earnest, and that he himself 
was a slave. 

Bitterly did he regret that he had intercepted the 
letter of Missee Bell, as he invariably called her. 

‘*Massa Consul,” he roared, “you one villain! 
Quacco no dead yet—he lib to tank you.” 

“Pah!” exclaimed Ned, turning away; “how 
sickly the carrion smells! Yet his flesh ought to have 
been wholesome—I fed him on the best!” And with 
this philosoph.cal reflection, he and the half-caste 
retired to the prochida, where by this time the repast 
awaited them. 

Although the quadroon girl had neither seen nor 
heard anything to excite her jealousy, she felt a vague 
and restless terror. Her affections and woman’s in- 
stinct were alike alarmed ; for, uuhappily for her peace 
of mind, she loved as well as feared her destroyer—he 
was not only the master of her destiny, but held the 
strings of her beart in his rude hands—she was his 
slave. Wiil it be wondered at that she trenibled, 
then? He could dispose of her, as men barter the 
cattle of the field, the produce of the earth, or the toy 
which has ceased to amuse or interest them. A slavo 
—for her humanity had no rights; her only heritage 
had been its wrongs and sufferings. Even her child 
might be torn from her; but that she dared not con- 
template—if the possibility of such an outrage against 
nature obtruded on her waking thoughts, she banished 
it in an instant, lest madness sbould ensue; but when 
dismissed by the strong effort of her will, like an ill- 
omened shadow, it would return, to haunt her in her 
dreams. 

She had noticed the flashing eyes, the triumphant 
glance of the half-caste, and the scarcely repressed 
terror of Bell—and devined the rest. The woman 
who truly loves has an instinctive preception of the 
presence of a rival; they detectit ere the voice of him 
to whom they have surrendered their affections has 
lost the tone of passion—bhis lip its honeyed 
words, 

Poor Alma! her destiny was doubly cruel; she 
had not even the right to murmur. If the heart of 
the slave-girl broke, it must break in silence—unless, 
in the madness of her sorrow, she braved the anger 
of her master. 

“ He will speak over the wine-cup,” she thought; 
“the draught may unseal his lips. and I shall learn 
the truth I dread and desire to hear. Perhaps it is 
but the suggestion of my fears—or, at least, a mo- 
mentary caprice. He loves me—at least,” she added, 
mournfully, ‘‘he did love me! but the memory of the 
poor, withered flower dies with the perfume which 
once charmed the senses.” 





(To be continued) 
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A Srory is told of a well-known character being 
appointed governor of a colony, bat after receiving 
his appointment he felt very nervous as to his capa- 
bilities of performing the duties. of his office. He 
therefore determined to consult and open his heart to 
a dear friend, which he accordingly did; and after 
stating his doubts, his wise friend soon settled the 
question and eased his friend’s mind by the aoe | 
simple advice :—‘ Cheer up, my dear fellow; f 
them well and often, and you eau’t go wrong.” The 
recipe was successful. Not bad advice to an Irish 
Viceroy ? 








FACETIZ£. 


A Discovery.—How many feet has a horse? —Six; 


JSore-feet in front and two behind. 

Ir all swallows had wings and bills, what a flutter- 
ing and twittering there would be in some stomachs ? 

A May in Italy recently built a sun-dial, and then 
covered it with a roof to prevent the rain from in- 
juring it. 

At the Winchester sessions four men were indicted 
for stealing beans. A gentleman present asked another, 
“ What havethey been doing ?” “ Bean stealing,” was 
the reply. 

Crezer being told one night by the Duke of 
Wharton that he expected to see him hanged or 
beggared very soon, answered, “ If I had your grace’s 
politics and morals, you might expeet both. 

AN editor was in a boat when the wind blew hard, 
but he was not at all alarmed, because his life was in- 
sured, and he said he never had anything happen to 
him by which he could make any money. 

James II, remarked one day to his courtiers: “I 
never kuew a modest man make his way at court.” 
To this a gentleman present replied: “ Please your 
majesty, whose fault is that?” The king was struck 
with the answer, and remained silent. 

“Mr. Jenxrys,” said a tradesman at Sydney to a 
recent arrival there, “ will it suit yeu to settle that old 
account of yours.” “No, sir; you are mistaken in the 
man,” said Jenkins. “I am not one of the old 
settlers.” 

TRAVEL on! 


A strong, hearty, lazy fellow, who preferred begging 
for a precarious subsistence to working for a sure one, 
called at the house of a blunt farmer, and, in the 
usual language of his race, asked for ‘‘cold victuals 
and old clothes.” 

**You appear to be a stout, hearty-looking man,” 
eaid the farmer; “what do you do for a living ?” 

“Why, not much,” replied the fellow, “ except tra- 
velling about from one place to another.” 

“ Travelling about, ha? ” rejoined the farmer; “ can 
you travel pretty well?” 

“Oh, yes,” returned the sturdy beggar; ‘I’m pretty 
good at that.” 

“Well, then,” said the farmer, coolly opening the 
door, “‘ let’s see you travel.” 

ANY one would suppose that the employment of 
sewing was the most peaceful and quiet occupation in 
the world, and yet it is absolutely horrifying to hear 
ladies talking about stilettos, bodkins, gatherings, 
surgings, hemmings, gorings, cuttings, whippings, 
lacings, cuffings, and battings! What a list of abomi- 
aables! 

In the London Sheriffs’ Court, on Saturday, a de- 
fendant pleaded bankruptcy against an action for the 
recovery of some money on a promissory note. His 
honour: “ How much property did you give up?” 
Jones: “All I had.” His honour: “ Well, but how 
much was that?” Jones: “Sixpence.” (Roars of 
laughter). 

Deopatt, professor at Geneva, was one day asked 
what he thought of the preaching of Dumoulin; to 
which he answered, sneeringly: ‘Clear waters are 
never deep.” Shortly afterwards, Deodati himself 
delivered a sermon, and Dumoulin was asked his 
opinion. Dumoulin, who had heard the remark of 
the critic, parodied the expression, and answered : 
“ Deep waters are never clear.” 


Two gentlemen were travelling up to London from 
the last meeting of the Social Science Association. 
They bad as a fellow-traveller a person of unmis- 
takable “horsey” appearance, who for a long time 
tcok no interest in the conversation of the friends, 
which happened to be chiefly on philosophy and his- 
tory. “I think,” at last said one of them, “that 
Maeaulay’s style was sometimes not unlike Voltaire’s.” 
At this the “ horsey ” individual, who had been dozing, 
opened his eyes with an expression of much relief at 
what he thought was a sudden and agreeable change 
in the conversation, and broke in—I tell you what, 
I never saw Macaulay, but if his style was anything 
like old Voltaire’s he must have been a good sort, for 
Voltaire did get over his gra. d uncommonly fast. 





And he was the sire of Voltigeur; that’s something, 
teo! In the yroreyne Sf their moa, woh ng audi- 
tors expressed their inability to co: end his mean- 
ing, and one of them vue to observe that he 
pever knew Voltaire had a son of that name, “ Where 
were you bred, not to have heard of Voltigeur, who 
beat the Dutchman for the Doncaster Cup, and won 
the Leger, too, after a dead heat with——” Here 
he was interrupted by an assurance that it was not 
Voltaire the horse, but Voltaire the great French 
writer, that they referred to. Their disappointed 
“ horsey ” companion looked intensely astonished, and 
in the indignation of the moment muttered, “ It’s a 
much greater honour to have been the sire of such a 
horse as Voltigeur, than to have written all the books 
that ever you Social Science fellows addled your 
brains over!” 
BLUSTER AND BUNKUM. 
A Ballad for Brazit. 
"Guess we're the nation as is great, 
And right out licks creation ; 
We're kinder incommensurate— 
We air—in our grand nation. 
We're cute—all that !—and mighty peart 
Onkimmon brave in fightin’. 
You only see us takin’ heart 
When there aiu’t none to frighten. 


Reckon we won't hit one our size, 
Cos the eternal nigger 

Might whop us, if in his durned eyes 
He thought hisself the bigger. 


So we hits them wot’s tarnal small— 
It simplifies our action : 

*Tain’t likely they'll show fight at all, 
And that’s a satisfaction. 


You ain't no call to holler, then, 
About the Florida matter ; 

We only smashed yer laws up when 
We mizht yer empire shatter. 


Besides, you bein’ so very small, 
Should make you cease your riot, 

*Tain’t no use nohow for to bawl, 
So take your hiding quiet. 

We did it jest toshow the world— 
Right slick through all creation— 
That when the stars is once unfurled 

We air a mighty nation. 
Some other place for that—well, yes! 
We might have sarved severely— 
Old Britain say—but then I guess, 
It mightn’t prove so clearly ! 


For this here maxim is tip-top— 
It’s wisdom most delightin’— 
Pick out a chap as you ken whop, 
Before you think of fightin’. Fun. 


A GENTLEMAN—a gread dandy—recently went in 
@ party to see Mrs. German Reed’s exquisite perform- 
ances. The friends who accompanied him felt par- 
ticularly uncomfortable, as they knew he was the 
model she had taken for a most ridiculous character. 
Mrs. German Reed, too, knew he was there, and was 
slightly nervous. But, to the amusement of all parties, 
instead of the cap fitting, as they had feared, “the 
model” laughed more, and enjoyed the performance 
more than apy one, screaming at his own character, 
and exclaiming: “ Well, this is jolly!” 

Tue following is ingenious as a specimen of two 
meaning in the same words, after the manner of the 
old revolutionary quibble in which King George was 
at once denounced and applauded. The one sense is 
found in reading the two columns, the other in read- 
ing across as if there was but one: 

I always did intend To take to me a wife 

Single my life to spend, Would grieve my very life. 

It much delighteth me To think upon a bride 

To live from women free, I can't be satisfied. 

It's sure a happy life ‘Tis woman is the thing 

To live without a wife, Such troubles on us bring. 

A female to my mind joy I can't express 

I ne'er expect to find. So great in singleness. 

A bachelor to live I never could agree 

My mind I freely give A married man to be. 

Tue Canary.—An amusing anecdote is related as 
having occurred just before the time of the flight of 
James. Mordaunt was in love—it may, indeed be 
doubted that he was ever out of love. Mordaunt was 
in love with a lady who had a fancy for a beautiful 
canary belonging to the proprietress of a coffee-house 
near Charing Cross, and insisted that her noble lover 
should at any price procure it for her. Lord Mor- 
daunt endeavoured to do so, but the landlady refused 
to part with her pet for any sum of money. The 
lady insisted. He must bring the canary, or not 
presume te see her face again. Thus goaded Mor- 
daunt hit upon a clever expedient. Searching the 
depots of bird-fanciers, he found a canary closely 
resembling the superb songster which had so charmed 
his lady-love ; but it was a hen-canary, and could not 





chirrup a note. Hastening to the 

me contrived to a rid of the pate, Lord 
Catholic, and devoted Royalist—for a few niiny —s 
adroitly substituted his female for the mal tes, and 
After a considerable time, he called at the por Loam 
and asked the proprietress if she dij s¢*t™* 
having refused the dsome offer he had i 
her bird. “Oh dear, no,” said the woman, he - 
more precious to me now than ever; for do you adhd 
that since our good king was compelled to leays tis 
kingdom, he has not sung a single note.” 

Aw “Idea Modeller” writes:—“| : 
school in a quiet country village. The natn 
ing of the season I found leisure to note my on 
ings, and among the scanty furniture I espied a three 
legged stool. “Is that the dunce's block?” ] said to 
a little girl of five. The eyes sparkled, and the curls 
nodded assent, and the lips rippled out: “] think gp 
—the teacher always sits on that.” 


A Wetsn “Boit.”"—At a recent examination of 
the children at Swansea, the question was askod wh 
the Children of Israel made a golden calf and - 
shipped it after they had been forbidden such idolatry 
by Moses. A precociouslittle fellow sharply answer: 
“Because they had not enough gold to make atall 
with.” The laughter which followed put « stop tp 
the examination for that day, 

Wuar is the most sensational periodical of the day ? 
—The powder magazine.— Punch, 

National Pecuttarities.—In France they wax 
their floors with “flooring wax ;” in England we only 
hear of “ sealing wax.”—Punch. 

Pro-Puncu anpD TourTLe.—From the portentous 
fact of a Temperance Meeting held at the Mansion 
House, it may be surmised that the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen are about to embrace tea-turtle principles, 

A Hist Tro Youne Lapres.— Mother: “Now, Laur, 
it’s no use denying that you’ve seen Charles. Heis 
the only | pow we know who smokes common to- 
bacco, and your clothes smell like a tap-room.”— 


Very NationaL Sympatuy.—The efforts made by 
the German Legal Protection Society on behalf of their 
countryman Muller show how the Germans all hang 
together. Their treatment of Denmark had show 
that they should.— Punch. 


PRETTY INNOCENT. 

Miss Muff: “ Please, sir, I want to be married.” 

Registrar : “ Quite right. What's his name?” 

Miss Muff: “ Please, sir, I don’t know. I thonght 
yours was like every other registry office. I put my 
name on your books, and you find somebody who 
wants me.” [The registrar immediately left town, ans 
has not been since. |—Punch. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
(Translated from A-Norse Song.) 


What colour, sir, should be a horse 
That your’s, and yours alone? 

D’you give it up? Why, sir, of course, 
That horse must be your roan. 





THE WONDERS OF MODERN TRAVEL. 
To the Station. 

Wonner if my watch is right, or slow, or fast, 

Wonder if that church clock is right. 

Wonder if the cabman will take eighteenpence from 
my house to the station. 

The Station, ‘ 

Wonder if the porter understood what I said to 
him about the luggage. 

Wonder if I shall see him again. e 

Wonder if I shall know him when I do seo um 


again. 

Wonder if I gave my writing-case to the porter, of 
left it in the cab. 

Wonder where I take my ticket. 

Wonder in which pocket I put my gold. 

Wonder where I got that bad half-crown which the 
clerk won't take. ‘ 

Wonder if that's another that I’ve just put cows. 


Wonder where the porter is who took my luggis® 

Wonder where my luggage is. os 

Wonder again whether I gave my writing-case 
the porter, or left it in the cab. 

Wonder which is my train. : that 

Wonder if the guard knows anything sbout 


porter with the writin; 
Wonder if it will be ‘ 


be. ; 
Wonder if my luggage, being now labelled, will be 
ut into the r van. ‘ 
s Wonder if Tve got time to get a sandwich and 8 
lase of sherry. 
» Wonder if they've got the Times of the dsy before 
yesterday, which f haven't seen, 


case. 3 
fall right,” as the guard says # 


— = — =. Y— 
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ee... btn 4 
Wonder why they don’t keep nice sandwiches and 
,ere’s time for a cup of coffee instead. 
if that’s our bell for starting. 
— which is the carriage where I left my rug 
{ umbrella, so as to know it again. 
wonder where the guard is to whom I gavea 


or aeder it 


eep a carriage for me. my 
- he didn’t keep it; by “it,” I mean 


shilling to kk 
Wonder w: 
rriage. 
gs where they've put my luggage. 
The Journey. 


if my change is all right. — 
bone it the second time, in which pocket I put 


ee if I gave the cabman a sovereign for a 


_~ a if that was the reason why he grumbled 
jess than usual, and drove off rapidly. 
Wonder if any one objects to smoking. 

Wonder that nobody does. 

Wonder where I put my lights. are 

Wonder whether I put them in my writing-case. 

Wonder for the third time whether I gave my 
writing-case to the porter, or left it in the cab. 

Wonder if anybody in the carriage has got any 
lights. 

Wonder that nobody has. 

Wonder when we can get some. 

Wonder if there's. anything in the paper. 

Wonder why they don’t cut it. 

Wonder if I put my knife in my writing-case. 

Wonder for the fourth time whether I gave, &c. 

Wonder if I can cut the paper with my ticket. 

Wonder where I put my ticket. 

Wonder where I could have put my ticket. 

Wonder where the deuce I put my ticket. 

Punch. 


A Querr Fisx.—The oyster is indeed a queer fish. 
AskMr. Frank Buckland if he isn't. We have long 
heard of the oyster in love, but it is for the last few 
weeks and the Berlin papers to teach us that there is 
such a thing as a oyster on the Spree. But a fact it is 
that the delicious ‘bivalve is to be found in that Prus- 
sian stream !—Fun, 

Bravo, FarapAy!—Professor Faraday has given 
the spirits a facer—if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion. Ina reply to an invitation to see the Davenport 
dupery, he says he has been so disappointed in all 
spiritual performances that he can’t waste any more 
time about such rubbish, and leaves to the professional 
conjurors, Quite right, Faraday! If literary people 
had only been half as ible, and declined to go 
cobbling beyond their last productions, the “do” 
would not have been backed by so many respectable 
names,— Fun, 


Tayks AND THANKS.—Mr. Moore, of Portsmouth 
Dockyard, has invented a new form of water-tank, 
which, by its facility of stowing, will enable a larger 
quantity ef water to be carried than has hitherto been 
attainable on board ship. The extent of the blessing 
conferred by this invention can only be estimated by 
a. who have known how terrible a thing thirst is 

sea— 





“Water, water, everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink!” 
For this invention the Admiralty.bave rewarded Mr. 
Moore, and we feel sure that the public will feel that 
in this one solitary instance of expenditure, the Admi- 
ralty has not been extravagant. It has presented Mr. 
Moore with the very liberal sum of £50 !—Fun. 





THE ENDURANCE OF CHILDREN. 


A very remarkable incident, which I must shortly 
sce only for the interest it must necessarily Lave 
od scientific and medical men, lately occurred here. 
rancwaysn have frequently arisen as to how long 
= creatures can exist without nourishment, and 

@ {act to which I proceed to refer throws light on 
Such an investigation. 
an weeks back, at the station of a Mr. Dugald 
tad hy a Horsham, two boys and a girl, aged repec- 
pe ery eldest boy nine, the girl seven, and the 
gs voy five, the children of @ carpenter, named 
heat” ee by themselves into the bush and were 
ther a “) had been sent out by their mother, as 
p+ fe “ns ten gone out on the same errand before, to 
aad — and not returning before dark the 
The fet came alarmed, and a search commenced. 

“< ae assisted by friends and neighbours in 
for-aint nders, scoured the country in every direction 

vights and days in vain. At length, in despair, 
eee of some aboriginal blacks was obtained ; 
Ps followin yom ey an almost blood-hound instinoé 

The tet up the very faintest tracks. 
nies KS soon came upon the traces of the little 
han he ening, as these trackers always do, 

"Y Dent twig, or flattened tuft of grass, on the 





apparent actings of the objects of their search. “ Here, 
little one tired ; sit down. Big one kneel down, carry 
him along. Here travel all night; dark; not see that 
bush ; her fall on him.” Further on, and more obser- 
vations. “Here little one tired again; big one kneel 
down ; no able to rise, fall flat on his face.” 

The accuracy of these readings of the blacks was 
afterwards curiously corroborated by the children 
themselves. On the eighth day after they were lost, 
and long after the extinction of the faintest hope of 
their ever being again seen alive, the searching party 
came on them. They are described as having ‘been 
found lying all of a row on a clump of broom among 
some trees, the youngest in the middle, carefully 
wrapped in his sister's frock. They appeared to be in 
a deep, and not unpleasant, sleep. On being awoke, 
the eldest tried to sit up, but fell back. His face was 
so emaciated that his lips would not cover his teeth, 
and he could only just feebly groan “ Father.” The 
youngest, who had suffered least, woke up as from a 
dream, childlike demanding, “Father, why didn’t you 
come for us sooner ? we were cooeying for you.” The 
sister, who was almost quite gone, when lifted up, could 
only murmur, “ Celd, cold.” 

No wonder, as the little creature had stripped her- 
self of her frock, as the elder bey said, “to cover 
Frank, for he was crying with cold.” The childrea 
have all since done well, and are rapidly recovering. 
They were without food, and, by their own account, 
had only one drink of water during the whole time 
they were out, and this was from the Friday of one 
week, until the Saturday of the next week, in all nine 
days and eight nights. The pathetic points about this 
little history are so obvious that you will feel no sur- 
prise in being told that it has produced a marvellous 
sensation throughout the colony. I only wish popular 
sympathy had easily at command some less coarse and 
more satisfactory appreciation of little Jane Duff's 
conduct than collecting money for her. ‘This, how- 
ever, is the form the popular demonstration has 
taken, and the “Jane Duff fund” already amounts to 
several hundreds.— Melbourne Correspondence. 








THE DAY OF LIFE. 
MORNING, 


Two gentle beings, innocent and fair, . 

In childhood’s happy, unalloyed estate, 
Stroll forth, a smiling, undivided pair, 

And joy and gladness on their footsteps wait ; 
Bright and perfuming flowers beneath them 


springing. 
Each distant hill tinged with a golden ray, 
All nature fresh, and feathered warblers singing, 
Hailing the dawning of the spring’s sweet day : 
Thus stand the twoin purity and love, 
While young hope’s dreams their glowing bosoms 
prove. ; 
NOON. 
One of a manly form and noble ‘heart. 
Looks on the comely matron at his side, 
United in the bonds that none can part; 
Each one the other’s happiness and pride. 
The summer’s sun is theirs, the autumn’s beauty, 
Truth’s opening flower’s, and virtue’s richest 
fruits, 
The conscious peace that flows from socia! duty, 
The friendship that reciprocally shoots ; 
At home, abroad, whatever they may be, 
Their life is love—their love felicity. 


EVENING. 
Beneath an ancient, venerable tree, 
Where fall the mild rays of the setting sun, 
An age couple sit—in smpathy, 
In thought, in kindred soul and spirit one. 
The term of their existence nearly closing, 
Looking far back on well-spent, useful years ; 
Ready to lie in the cold grave veposing, 
Hallowed by friendship’s and affection’s tears ; 
They view the day-star sinking to his rest, 
As the Christian sinks—to rise for ever ne ws 
—_—_—_—_———— 


GEMS. 


Ir usually falls out that those who seek others’ 
destruetion find their own. 

ApversiTy, like winter weather, is of use to kill 
those vermin which the summer of prosperity is apt 
to produce and nourish. 

THERE are some people whe live without any 
design at all, and pass through the world-like straws 
on a river—they do not go, but are carried 

A TRUE MAN has as much strength in adversity as 
in prosperity. As, in the dark of the moon, she 
sways the tide as powerfully as in her full orbed 


brightness. 
He who backbites an absent friend, who does not 
defend him when another censures him, who affects 





Iond laughs in company and the reputation of a fanny 
fellow, who can feign things he never saw, who can- 
not keep secrets, he is a dangerous man; against him, 
boys, be on your guard. 

AFFECTION, like spring flowers, breaks through the 
most frozen ground at last; and the heart which seeks 
~ another heart to make it happy will never seek in 

n. 

Tut man who is conscious of superior powers re- 
solutely preserves the integrity of his nature, and per- 
severes in the plans which he has adopted for beneficia} 
purposes, and despises empericism. 

ALL the pomp, all the glitter, and all the distinc- 
tions of life appear despisable as the playthings of a 
child, when, amid the sublimities of nature, we com- 
mune with our Creator and his works. 


MEN, as well as women, are much oftener led by 
their hearts than by their understandings. The way 
to the heart is through the senses? please their eyes 
and their ears, and the work is half done.—Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue late Mr. Watkin Lees, of Dukinfield, has left 
£1,000 by will to Mr. Cobden, M.P. 

Mr. F. Waurer, writing in the Zoologist, say that 
the Channel Islands are gradually sinking into the 
sea. 

THERE are at present two ships lying in dock, the 
captains of which bear the respective names of Miiller 
and Death. 

In Paris they are about to get upa “ Theatre Re- 
ligieux,” where nothing but pieces taken from the Old 
Testament will be played. 

Ir is estimated that £30,000 worth of pilchards have 
been caught off St. Ives this season. Some form of 
public thanksgiving will shortly be observed at this 
and other Cornish fishing stations. 

Mexican emigrants are much wanted by the new 
Emperor, and he has formed the commercial’ idea, to- 
gether with the Emperor of the French, of getting up 
an emigration company. 

Ar no period of the present century have oysters 
been sold, as now, at four shillings the hundred. In 
1823 and 1824, oysters were so prolific as to lie three 
feet deep in the beds, and were about fourpence per 
bun #red. 

A Brisror ‘journal announces the death of Mr. 
George Underhill, at the age of eighty. The deceased 
served under Lord Nelson in three general engage- 
ments—viz., Trafalgar, the Nile, and Gibraltar—be- 
sides several of a minor character. 

Dumas calculates that he has made four million 
readers more by his works than ever existed before in 
France. The assertion is rather a bold one; and quite 
like Dumas to say that all those people who had learnt 
to read, would not have continued to do so but for 
him. 

VOLUNTEERS are complaining of the Government 
percussion caps, as they fly into pieces and do not 
split and remain on the nipple. ‘The danger jfrom 
these caps need not be insisted upon ; but perhaps it is 
thought they are good enough for volunteers, and 
this is only one of numerous instances of ‘hard treat- 
ment. 

Tue Bishop of Orleans came to Paris.on purpose 
to celebrate the marriage of a deaf and dumb couple, 
beth belonging to rich and noble families. The bride- 
groom is a count, and the bride is a Mdlle. Chanypagny, 
the daughter of an author of reputation, whose an- 
cestor received a title from Napoleon I. 

Tne six poor inhabitants of the almshouses in 
Crocker-street, Hampshire, have reached the following 
ages, viz.:—Mrs. Crossin, 90; Mrs. Starks, 89; Mrs. 
Palmer, $4; Mrs. Marshall, 84; Mrs. Saunders, 78; 
and Mrs. Gockram, 75—exactly 500 years, or an 
average of upwards of 83 years each; a remarkable 
fact in a neighbourhood where the parties live next 
door to each other. 

By a decree dated the 19th of November, her 
Majesty the Queen of Spain, has nominated his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Wiseman Grand Cross of the Royal and 
Illustrious Order of Charles If]. ‘The order of 
ong is one of the highest rank, and gives the 

rer the privileges of a grandee in Spain. The 
Cardinal was born in Seville.” 

A cuvs is being formed in Paris, called “‘The Club 
of Silence.” The rules are that not a word is to be 
spoken in theclub by members or attendants. Eating, 
drinking, smoking, and reading will be allewed, but 
nothing else. The attendants are to receive written 
orders only. It is curious that at the head of this 
brilliant idea is one of the great prattlers in France— 
ws Senator Marquis the Noisy—namely, de 

asy. 





